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MINOR, CORRESPONDENCE. 
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Saxon Litzrature.—R. C. H. of Stour- 
head observes, ‘‘It is somewhat singular, 
and very much to be lamented, that the lan- 
guage of a people so intimately cc ted 
with us, should be so little known and cul- 
tivated, either at our Universities, or by in- 
dividuals of our nation at large. Many of 
our antient grants, deeds, &c. are written 
in the Anglo-Saxon language, and amongst 
them are some most interesting to the To- 
pographer, which, from want of a trausle- 
tion into Latin or English, are become in a 
manner useless. In my own county, three 
are still in existence, i. e, the Chartulary or 
Registrum of the Abbey of Wilton, and 
those of Malmsbury and Edington. There 
is also a most beautiful one of the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury, &c. &c.—Should any of your 
readers be able to assist me in procuring a 

rson sufficiently versed in the Anglo- 

on language as to translate it, I should 
feel myself highly ified, being at present 
engaged in the History of the mr | of 
Wilton, and having procured a copy of the 
original Chartulary in the British Museum.” 


Hanpet says, “I perfectly agree with 
your Correspondent, p, 397, on the very ne- 
cessary improvement of our Psalmody, and 
most ardently wish the same was re-esta- 
blished in our Churches, both in town and 
country. I heard that part of the Service 
most admirably performed at Ripon in York- 
shire, and Peterborough Minster, Northamp- 
tonshire. The congregation was full to the 
extreme; at the former place, great part of 
the persons attending were obliged to stand 
the whole time for want of room. I reside 
in one of the parishes adjoining the Metro- 
polis, and never was sacred music in the pa- 
rish Church (St. George the Martyr, Queen 
Square) worse performed ; from having lost 
one of the finest singers and performers up- 
on the organ, we have degenerated into 
the worst of compositions, if I may be al- 
lowed so to term it. The voluntary per- 
formed before the commencement of the 
Church Service, would well suit, and often 
puts me in mind of, ‘ Hogarth’s Sleepy Con- 

tion’.”” 

Constant Reaper solicits informa- 
tion respecting Gulielmus de Ocham, who, 
he believes, belonged to the order of the 
Cordeliers, and was an excellent scholasti 
divine: he acquired the appellation of the 
invincible Doctor, and died about the year 
1347. He was the author of a work, en- 
titled «« Sententiarum Libri quatuor,” pub- 
lished at Lyons, in folio, pp. 900. 

A Corresponvent (who makes this in- 

iry, with reference to an occurrence in 

tter part of the sixteenth century) will 
be much obliged to any of our readers 
who will inform him in what part of the 
eounty of Oxford, or its vicinity, a place or 








ae ee sa was situ- 


ADDENDA. 


P. 348. It may not be unworthy of no- 
tice, that the 3d Aldus has annexed a list of 
the productions of his press up to the date 
in a sheet annexed to some copies of his 
folio edit. of Cicero’s works. It is believed 
that this sheet is rare. If a copy of it is 
desired, a hint may be given to the gentle- 
man through whose hands in England this 
letter may be traced by the post-mark. A 
copy exists in his library. © 

. 372. Lord Ashburton is said to have 
been a literary man, and a communicator to 
the Edinburgh Review. 

P. 375. Sir Mark Sykes was third Baro- 
net, and grandson of Rev. Sir Mark, first 
Bart. Lady Sykes’s brother and her father 
bear and bore the name of Egerton, unless 
they have very lately resumed the name of 
Tatton. The estate and seat of Tatton came 
from the rtons. The name of the seat 
of the family of Tatton is Withenshaw.— 
The Hon. Thomas Egerton, 3d son of John, 
24 Earl of Bridgewater, was portioned by 
his father with the estate of Tatton, and 
died 1685, and was buried in the Bridgewa- 
ter vault at Little Gaddesden, co. Herts. His 

randson, Samuel Egerton, esq. M.P. for 
cheshire, died 1780, s. p. He was nephew 
to Wm. Egerton, LL.D. Prebendary of Can- 
terbury, and Rector of Penshurst, Kent, 
&c. who died 1738. 

P.383. Lord Caulfield was a young man 
of most frank, unaffected, fascinating man- 


ners, liveliness, and very good abili- 
ties. He is a great loss. 
Errata, 


P. 208. b. 1. 3, dele is.—P. 284. a. 1. 35, 
read Stransham.—P. 316. a. 1. 16, for the, 
read ten.—P. 478. b. 1. 14, read Burnaby ; 
1. 42, for M. P. read M. D.—P. 509. a. 
1. 24, The number of stones at Stonehenge 
is ninety-four, not ninety-two, 

*,* In our Supptementary Numser, 
published on the 1st of August, will be 

iven several interesting articles ; icu- 

ly Descriptions, accompanied by v- 
ings, of the Gateway of Lullingstone Castle, 
Kent; Free School at Stamford; and an 
ancient Painting in Enfield Church. Also 
Remarks on the Curfew Bell ; Mrs. Lenoir’s 
Works ; Scarabzeus Vernalis; Compendium 
of County History; Cruelty to Animals; 
New Entrance to the House of Lords; Ed- 
monton Fair; Col. Macdonald on the Cha- 
racter of Buona ; Cotton’s Fishing 
House, &c. &c. views of Vaux's Rela- 
tive Taxation; Count Soligny’s Letters on 

land; Dorset’s Montezuma; Memoirs 
of Francis Barnett, &c. With Title, In- 
dexes, &e. &e, 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
a 


IMPROVEMENT IN THE SAILING OF SHIPS SUGGESTED. 


Summerland Place, 
Mr. Ursan, Exeter, June 7. 
c is a general duty, in a work of 

permanence and repute, such as 
ours, to state briefly whatever may 
oa a tendency now or hereafter to 
advance the interests of either moral 
or physical science. No improvement 
in mechanical science can be deemed 
valid or conclusive by mere reasoning, 
however apparently convincing. Ma- 
thematical icoeiethen of which rea- 
soning is but the means, or actual ex- 
periment, which is the highest test of 
physical truth, can alone establish the 
valdity of _ projected improvement 
productive of public utility. Men 
composing our various establishments 
for carrying on the Government of the 
country, though possessing the usual 
share of information and knowledge, 
may not be precisely the description of 
people best qualified to decide on the 
merits or demerits of scientific sugges- 
tions; and their time is otherwise 


fully occupied by professional and 
daily details of the business of their 
departments. Under such circum- 


stances, a communication of + soa 
may be supposed serviceable ideas, 
yo the medium of Periodical 
Publications of extensive circulation, 
may be best calculated to lead ulti- 
mately to desirable purposes of real 
public benefit. Fully convinced, from 
much experience, of the justness of 
these suppositions, I have invariably 
in my works urged the necessity of 
having a naval and military Boar oF 
Tactics, consisting each of a few 
highly scientific characters, to whom 
moderate salaries would be granted, 
as a fair remuneration for their valua- 
ble labours, and to secure a decision 


uninfluenced by motives too frequently 


actuating mankind, under even the 
best view that all past experience can 
enable us to take of human nature. 
Many projects of importance, floating 
uselessly in oral intercourse, in obscure 
situations, would be imparted in accu- 
rate detail, with an encouraging cer- 
tainty of due attention and impartial 
decision. Though many proposed im- 
provements might not, on a more close 
examination, and under further expe- 
riments, be found adequate to original 
expectations ; still, in a multiplicity of 
instances, vast advantages to the pub- 
lic must be a certain result. This is 
so manifestly obvious, as to require no 
further comment. 

As an instance of such communica- 
tions as might be made, let me state 
one which more able persons may ob- 
ject to, or recommend as worthy of 
further experiment, carried into actual 
eflect; because many causes may com- 
bine to render a practical result dif- 
ferent from that yielded by models, 
where exact similarity of action can- 
not be precisely obtained. In such 
trials, a strong approximation to a 
clear conclusion is the utmost that 
can be reasonably expected. 

Having been five years of my life 
engaged in extensive marine surveys 
and voyages, it frequently occurred to 
me that the movement of a ship in the 
water might be decelerated by an addi- 
tional fore-and-uft application of power. 
I conjectured, that if a strong stay ran 
from each mast-head (I mean the 
lower masts) down to the keelson, and 
that if the requisite tightness were 
given to them, a considerable degree 
of moving impulse might arise, from 
a forcible drag on the keelson thus 
effected. Of course these stays would 
cross the present stays, one of whose 

uses 
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uses is to ent the masts from fall- 
ing tow the stern, in the pitching 


motion. ‘The two additional sta 
would run one from the of the 
fore-mast to the bottom of the main- 
mast; and the other, from the top of 
the main-mast to the stepping of the 
mizzen-mast. In the model used in 
the experiment, the stay had nearly 
this angle of inclination. A string 
was attached to the top of the main- 
mast, and it ran horizontally to a pully 
at some distance from the model. At 
the extremity of the string, a small 
scale was ti The model moved on 
four wheels, readily representing the 
resistance of the water, while small 
weights put into the scale set the mo- 
del in motion, similarly to what would 
be produced by a direct pressure of 
wind on sails. Things being thus si- 
tuated on a smooth table, the follow- 
ing experiments were made. It may 
be necessary to remark to the lands- 
man, that shrowds are subservient to 
two purposes. They, with backstays, 
prevent the masts from falling over 
the sides; aud as they are fixed abuft 
a plane passing through the mast, at 
right angles to the ship, they occasion 
a forward drag, which in sailing urges 
on, or propels the ship in her course. 
The additional stays suggested, are in- 
tended to act similarly, and that too, 
with a more direct pressure or pull in 
the sailing direction. 
Experiment 1. 

The four shrowds on each side of 
the mast were made quite loose; and 
two ounces put into the scale caused 
this single-masted model to move 
along the table at a slow but uniform 
rate. 

Experimeni 2. 

The shrowds were made tight, by 
means of screws, to which they were 
fastened ; and it appeared that an ounce 
and a ha/f put into the scale caused the 
model to move forward. 

Experiment 3. 

The shrowds were quite loosened, 
and the new fore-and-aft stay was ren- 
dered quite light, by means of the screw 
to which it was fastened in the keelson; 
in which case the model moved along 
with an ounce and a half in the scale, 
and with more velocity than in expe- 
riment 2, where the shrowds without 
the stay were used. 

Experiment 4. 

The shrowds and stay were both 

strained tight, when it was found that 
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a little less than an ounce end a quar- 
ter put into the scale caused the model 
to move with rather more velocity than 
in the other instances. 1 


Experiment 5. 

In the state of things in the last ex- 

riment, the scale and string were 
jowered to just the height of half of 
the mast, in which case it required an 
ounce and a half in the scale to give 
motion = we model. 

It would a r, by comparing ex- 
periments 1 ne heh saver of 
the shrowds adds one-fourth part to 
the velocity of the ship; or, in other 
words, that it would require a fourth 
part more of wind to give the addi- 
tional velocity arising from the action 
of the shrowds. 

It would appear from experiments 2 
and 3, that the additional stays pro- 

ed to be fixed as described, have 
fally as much effect singly without the 
shrowds, as the shrowds without the 
stay. 

By comparing experiments 3 and 4, 
it would seem that the proposed stays 
add at least a quarter part to the velo- 
city of the ship without their applica- 
tion. 

The last experiment shows that the 
top of the fore and main-mast is the 
most advantageous point for the upper 
end of the new stays; and the stay 
running to the heel of the mizzen- 
mast, may be carried further aft, in 
order to be more conveniently situ- 
ated, than under a more acute angle. 

As the apparatus made use of was 
not so delicate as could have been 
wished, it is not pretended that the 
result of these experiments are so con- 
clusive as to be absolutely relied on : 
but still quite enough of effect is evi- 
dent to justify a trial of these velocity- 
stays actually on board of a ship under 
sail. In such case great care must 
used that the ship is under nearly si- 
milar circumstances of wind, current, 
tide, and quantity of sail, with and 
without the stays. ‘The most eligible 
mode will be to tighten the stays, 
when she is actually under weigh, her 
previous rate of going having been well 
ascertained. This may easily be done 
by diverting a strong purchase from 
the capstan to the lower extremity of 
the stay, where it is attached to the 
keelson, through a massive ring or eye- 
bolt. By this means, the requisite 


sudden strain may be thrown on the 
new stay, previously in a loose state: 
An 
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An experiment promising much ad- to take a proportionate sum of stock in the 
vantages pun al senekelion, new fund, notice may’ be given that they 

be well worthy of will be paid off in the manner prescribed by 
on a proper scale, or on aves: Act of in that behalf (17 Geo, 


sel under sail. Similar stays might 
run from the top of the fore-topmast 
to the head of the main-mast, and 
of the main top-mast to 
the head of the mizzen-mast. This 
would add very considerably to the 
effect contemplated in this paper. 

All this, Mr. Urban, is thrown out 
for the due consideration of men more 
conversaut in such important subjects 
than mere experimental theorists, 
whose expositions generally require 
further confirmation. To a nation de- 
pending greatly on her commerce and 
maritime power, such considerations 
are essentially serviceable. 

Joun Macponacp. 


Mr. Ursan, Lloyd's, June 19. 
AVING read Mr. Brickwood’s 
plan for reducing the National 
Debt, which I understand he has 
sent round to the Members of Parlia- 
ment, I beg leave to observe, that I 
will hereafter submit, for the informa- 
tion of your readers, the plan, and some 
observations upon it, which I am en- 
couraged to do by the following con- 
cluding remarks made in the last 
Number of the New Edinburgh Re- 
view, as follows: 

*¢In the present situation of the country, 
perhaps it may be more advisable to take 
off the taxes to the amount of four millions 
per anoum, and cease to apply so mucl: in 
the redemption of the debt: for we have 
shown, that by the operation of the plan 
which we recommend, the capital of the 
Debt may be immediately reduced upwards 
of one-third, by the addition of not more 
than half a million of annual charge, while 
a reduction of the capital to an equal a- 
mount could not be effected by the — 
tion of five millions aunually in less than 40 

. Buta reduction of the capital of the 
Debt to the extent of upwards of one-third 
of its amount, being immediately 
i by the operation of the plan 
which we recommend, at an increased an- 
nual sum of not more than half a million, 
the balance of the five millions proposed to 
be applied as a Sinking Fund may be saved, 
and public may be immediately relieved 
of taxes to this amount, if the surplus reve- 
nue over the expenditure shall amount to 
such five millions, or whatever it may a- 
mount to. Taxes to such amount minus 
half'a million may be taken off. We desire, 
however, to do nothing by compulsion. Ifthe 
holders of the old 4 per cents, should refuse 


Ill. p. 46). But to them, as well.as. to the 
holders of the new 4 per cents. and also to 
the holders of the 3 per cents, when the 
plan shall be extended to them, we should 
propose that such a bonus should be given 
as would make it their interest to consent to 
the conversion. 


to be a recommendation almost equal to its 
efficacy. It does harm to no one, while it 
eeeieceetr ors 
the Natienal Debt pod paler ye bm 
cousideration of his Majesty’s Goverament.”” 

This interesting and animated ap- 
peal will no doubt be felt; and when 
sundry resolutions grounded on it are 
submitted by eminent persons for the 
serious consideration of Parliament, 
no doubt can be entertained but a due 
attention will be paid to so important 
a subject. T. Wavters. 

a 
Mr. Ursan, June 5. 
i CANNOT refrain offering to your 
notice, and, through you, to your 
serious-thinking and numerous read- 
ers, the result of no small reflection 
and reading relative to the expected 
epoch of the present already astonish- 
ing century, an zra which will not 
close without still more important 
events, at once proving the truth of 
sacred prophecy, and the manifesta- 
tion of divine councils.—Far be it from 
me to pretend to a knowledge of pro- 
ph and its occult interpretations, 
ut it may be no presumption to en- 
deavour to apply it, with a view to 
show the certainty of God’s moral 
government of man, and to amend 
our lives by a suitable preparation for 
any visitation which wih preach and 
effect its purpose suddenly : then it will 
be well for us if we be found well do- 
ing! 

There are two events which we 
may expect without much longer de- 
lay ; and this expectation is consider- 
able event amongst those who do not 
accustom themselves to ‘reflect deeply 
or without any consistent study or ar- 
rangement on such subjects; they are 
looking out for something, as the Jew- 
ish and the Gentile nations did previous 
to the first advent of the Messiah, 
without knowing to what point to di- 
rect their attention! Let us see then 


whether, from what follows, I shall 
afford 
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afford them any light to guide their 
wandering way. 
» I. Daniel (ch. viii. 14) states the 
period of Mahomet and his Ottoman 
empire at 2300 * years from his vision ; 
if from this period we deduct the 
date before Christ 334, of Alexan- 
der’s conquest of Darius at the river 
Granicus, when Alexander the Great 
ve birth as it were to Mahomet, as his 
flutle horn, the result will be 1866, at 
which time his sway, which may also 
be dated from 606, when he retired to 
the cave of Hera to concert his im 
ture, will be destroyed or broken with- 
out hand. (v. 25.) 

“The end e these — a 
minatin riods (says the intelligent 
and cbiontie Faber. in his Biot 
tion on the 1260 years, vol. I. p. 226) 
of 2300* and 1200, will be marked 
by a wonderful display of the power 
of God. At theen of the 2300 days, 
the little horn of the he-goat will be 
broken without hand (Dan. viii. 14, 
25). At the end of the 1260 days, the 
judgment will sit, and the dominion 
of the papal horn, or the little horn of 
the fourth beast, will be utterly re- 
moved by the Son of man. (Dan. vii. 
25.) At the end of the same 1260 
days, the King, who magnified him- 
self above every god, will undertake 
the expedition, which will terminate 
in his destruction ;—and at that very 
time, the restoration of the Jews will 
commence (Dan. xi. 40; xii. i. 7) ;— 
at the end of the same 1260 days, the 
ten horned beast, which was to prac- 
tise prosperously in his revived state 
42 prophetic months, and along with 
him his false prophet, will be ulti- 
mately, that is, at the end of those 42 
anaiion defeated in great battle with 
the personal Word of God! (Rev. xix. 
19, 20.) And lastly, the Man of Sin 
will finally, and therefore at the end 
of the same 1260 days, be consumed 
with the spirit of the mouth of the 
Lord, and destroyed with the bright- 
ness of his coming. (2 Thess. ii. 8.) 

It is to be understood that these 
events will begin to take place at the 
end of the two conterminating pe- 
riods.”” 

The short period between the pre- 
sent and that year being only 43 years, 
it is natural that we should have regard 
to the present state of that empire, and 
moreover, to the corresponding pro- 
phecy of St. John’s Revelation, chap. 

* 2200 is the true reading supported by 
Jerome. Faber, 249, 





Prophetie Destruction of the Ottoman Empire. 
xvi. 12 seq. who declares that the 
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sixth vial will effuse upon the river 
Euphrates, whose waters will be.dried 
up. Rivers and waters are universally 
understood to be the symbolical repre- 
sentations of men and e; and 
where any river is named, it is design- 
ed to describe the particular le in- 
tended to be the subject of such visi- 
tation. If we refer to the map of Asia, 
we may trace this river uo from 
the Persian Gulph to the ian Sea, 
and so on to Trebizond, to the Dar- 
danelles, where our view may for the 
present be fixed on Constantinople; 
now this course is the seat of the Otto- 
man Empire. To dry up the waters 
of a river is metaphorical of their 
wasting away, and their inces 
being deserted ; and as their strength 
thus gradually declines, their domi- 
nion incapable of longer defending it- 
self, approaches to its fall! Now this 
has been already observed. Some of 
its provinces have been of late suffered 
to remain undefended, their passes lie 
open, and their cultivation disconti- 
nued in many parts, particularly, I be- 

lieve, in Bulsaria, Wallachia, &c. 
The Afighans are in possession of 
the city of Mecca, and the pious visits 
of the superstitious multitude are ei- 
ther almost’discontinued or prohibited. 
The recent plague and fire at Aleppo, 
and its severe consequences, the more 
recent destruction by fire of great part 
of Constantinople,—their severe losses 
of men and of treasure in their con- 
tests with the Greeks,—the ambitious 
enmity avowed against them by the 
Russian Government, — the corrupt 
despotism of the Turkish orders, from 
the source to every part of the stream 
in which the Beys bear no other alle- 
— than that of fear, and exercise 
their proconsular power rather as the 
means of amassing wealth, than pro- 
moting the welfare and happiness of 
their people,—the indelible hatred and 
jealousy which they bear to all people, 
a source of reciprocal fraud and ani- 
mosity from all others towards them, 
— the oppression which guides the 
usual principles of government in all 
the under-currents of official influence, 
—the total deficiency of either affec- 
tion or allegiance from the Beys to 
their Chiefs, and from those Chiefs to 
the Sultan, which affords a certainty 
that in case of successful invasion, 
they would fall away from their mas- 
ter in any way that could give to them- 
selves the least prospect of gain, or 
pre- 
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preservation of their power: and after also, and as it unhappily associ- 
all these,’ the additional fact that the ated in time with he apostate co; 


tine Throne has been heretofore, 
im 1787, and not improbably in the 
coming period of the great object of 
the King of the North, ministering to 
other purposes hesides his own n- 
disement, namely, the securing for the 
Jews of all nations a free road for their 
final restitution to Palestine ;—all pre- 
sent a very important and interesting 
assurance, that the sixth vial is about 
to'pour upon the Euphrates, and that 
the closing -' of the Impostor, and 
his enmity to Christianity, 1s at hand. 

Ii. But this visitation will not be 
single; for the See of Rome will take 
her turn also in the pouring out of the 
same vial! For as these two arch apos- 
tates sprung up together, their days are 
alike numbered! The date when the 
Bishop of Rome became Ecumenical, 
and assumed the dominion of univer- 
sal pastor, was 606. Daniel and St. 
John give the same period of 1260, 
and thus bring both of them to the 
same termination, A.D. 1866. 

As Rome has rendered herself more 
conspicuous by her general interference 
with the States of Europe, than Tur- 
key was enabled to do, her affairs aud 
proceedings are more generally known, 
and therefore need less enumeration ; 
but it is visible to every observer, that 
she is struggling very hard in her ad- 
vancing age against the natural course 
of destiny,—has Jost her former influ- 
ence in every nation, even with those 
over whom she formerly exercised uni- 
versal lordship, in Germany, Spain, 
and France, &c.—has seen toe Bulls 
disregarded, and her threats of excom- 
munication treated with levity, as a 
mere brutum fulmen,—has been ob- 
liged to yield her spiritual authority, 
and to be content to let many of her 
once zealous people practise her forms 
of devotion without the entire allegi- 
ance which they once professed,—has 
heard her children urgent with their 
own national governments for equali- 
zation of temporal rights, while the 
verbally avowed a renunciation, or af- 
fected to renounce, some of the antient 
tenets of their faith, which, though 
still taught in their schools, are denied 
in practice,—thereby clearly showing 
that they are willing to sacrifice in 
forms what they would acquire by 

er, as the only means of attaining 
its—all these present a similar assur- 
ance that the effusion of this vial is 
ready to fall upon the papal empire 


nion, so they will fall together! 

But previous to this important event 
we are assured, v. 13, that three un- 
clean spirits are to issue from the 
mouths of the dragon, the beast, and 
the false prophet, who will join the 
papal see in her last efforts against the 
trath, and will, however, perish with 
them both together at the great and 
terrible conflict of Armageddon ! This 
royal coalition is not yet revealed,— 
but will be a sign of the tremendous 
contest shortly before that event, and 
must awaken the vigilance of every 
true Christian, to mark their opening 
efforts, and the treaties which it is pro- 
bable that they will thus ignorantly 
form, lost to their own interest pre- 
sent and to come! 

This warlike coalition and final de- 
struction will set the period of these 
two empires of a and of Rome, 
and of their three coadjutors together ; 
and then the angelic voice will declare 
that the work ‘‘is done;’’ which sa- 
cred words will be the opening of the 
seventh vial. 

These awful visitations, or at least 
the close of them, will be sudden; for 
we are forewarned by St. John (Reve 
xvi. 15) that they will come as a thief, 
which is the prophetic symbol of com- 
ing as it were by stealth, unseen, un- 
observed, and unprepared for! The 
effect is therefore the more dire, and 
all the consequences far more terrible, 
and the sufferings more acute and tre- 
mendous! But the vigilant who daily 
await their call, and use the best efforts 
in their power to preserve themselves 
unspotted from transgression, may be 
better secured against the ravages of 
slaughter and persecution ; and even if 
ten righteous were found, perhaps a 
city might be saved! ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that watcheth.” A. H. 


—?o— 
Mr. Ursan, Wymondham, June 3. 
A® there seems to be a very laud- 
able taste in the present age of 
rescuing every character of note from 
the gulph of oblivion, allow me to 
contribute my mite towards a person 
who, however little he may have con- 
tributed to our stock of literature, de- 
serves some notice. This person is no 
other than old Downes the Prompter, 
and Historian of our early Theatricals, 
On looking for some account of this 
man in the last edition of the Biogra- 
phica Dramatica, edited by Mr. Stephen 
Jones, 








Jones, I do not even find his name 
mentioned ; and in his short account 
annexed of the several authors who 
have written on the Stage, Downes is 
again omitted. Mr. Jones says, that 
from 1619 to 1714, no list of plays 
was published; but I find, from 
Downes’s book, lent me by a friend, 
that his work was published in 1703, 
the title of which is as follows: ‘‘ Ros- 
cius Anglicanus ; or an Historical Re- 
view of the Stage, after it had been sup- 
pressed by means of the late unhappy 
civil war, begun in 1641, till the time 
of King Charles the II.’s Restoration 
in May 1660. Giving an account of 
its Rise again ; of the time and places 
the governours of both the Companies 
first erected their Theatres. The names 
of the principal Actors and Actresses 
who performed in the chiefest Plays in 
each house. With the names of the 
most taking Plays, and modern Poets, 
for the space of 46 years, and during 
the reign of three Kings, and part of 
our present Sovereign Lady Queen 
Anne, from 1660 to 1706. London, 
eas and sold by H. Playford, at his 

ouse in Arundel-street, near the wa- 
ter side, 1708 *.” Small 8vo, pp. 52. 
The only particulars of the A I 
can gain is from his Preface to the 
Reader: 

*‘The editor of the ensuing relation be- 
ing long conversant with the plays and act- 
ors of the original company under the patent 
of Sir Wm. Davenant at his Theatre in 
Lincoln-inn Fields, opened there in 1662. 
And as Book-keeper and Prompter, conti- 
nued so till Oct. 1706. He writing out all 
the parts in each play; and attending every 
morning the actors’ rehearsal and their per- 
formances in the afternoon; imboldens fim 
to affirm he is not very erronious in his rela- 
tion. But as to the actors of Drury-lane 
Company under Mr. Thomas Killegrew, he 
having the account from Mr. Charles Booth, 
sometime book-keeper there. If he a lit- 
tle deviates, as to the successive order, and 
exact ‘time of their play’s performance, he 
begs pardon of the reader, and subscribes 
himself his very humble servant, Jouw 
Downes.” 


Yours, &c. J.C. CHAMBERS. 
a ae 
Mr. Ursan, June 4. 


| ip this age of literary research and 
revivals, when all the world as it 
were are forming into one great Rox- 
burgh Book-Club, it still requires histo- 
rical judgment and Antiquarian taste to 





* I can only find the title of this book in 
Watts's Bibliotheca Britannica. 


Downes, the Prompter.—“ Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis.” 


make due selection. It is not the 
mere antiquity of a reprint that can 
stamp a value, and it follows of course 
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that where judgment and taste are dis- 
yed, the scholar and the man of let- 
ters will be alike interested. 

From considerations of this kind, 
I, and indeed many of my collecting 
friends, hailed even with glad antici- 

tion the announcement of a ‘ Bib- 
iotheca Gloucestrensis,’’ consisting of 
a reprint of very curious and scarce 
tracts published my! the civil wars, 
and to be illustrated by remarks both 
biographical and historical. 

Stich a work holds out promises far 
beyond the mere local interest of the 
place selected ; even in the present in- 
stance, the share which the city and 
county of Gloucester had in the me- 
morable contests between Charles I. 
and his Parliament, being interesting 
in its progress, and important in its 
consequences: it is, therefore, with a 
great degree both of Antiquarian and 
of Bibliomaniacal pleasure that I ob- 
serve a full earnest of those promises 
and expectations in the first part of 
the work just published, comprising 
John Corbet’s “ Historical Relation 
of the Military Government of Glou- 
cester,” to which is prefixed a well- 
engraved portrait of the author, and 
biographical memoir. 

That the collecting the materials for 
the volume, to be completed in three 
or four parts, has been laborious and 
expensive, is self-evident; and I fear 
it is impossible that the very small 
number printed can ever remunerate 
the industrious editor (Mr. John Wash- 
bourn, jun. of Gloucester) ; whilst the 
work itself, in the few libraries that 
can procure it, will adorn their shelves 
(more age ge the large paper co- 
pies) with all the charms of broad 
margins and superior typography. So 
small indeed is the number now open 
for the public, that all but early appli- 
cants must meet with disappointment ; 
which has induced me te more to 
offer it to notice in your pages, in or- 
der that those who can best appreciate 
its merits may be the first to secure 
copies. 

t me indulge in the hope, that 
the liberal style in which this collec- 
tion is bona forward, will prove a 
stimulus to others “to do likewise :” 
a good example has been set, and that 
it may be judiciously and _ spiritedly 
followed in other counties, is the wish 
of your constant reader, a 

r. 
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Mr. Ursan, June4. dis > = .~ Cetnathienl, On Gate 
AM satisfied the following ac- /ylty to their Sovereign; which deserves 

[ count of a highly-respectable *™0F¢ lasting memorial 1 am ofraid my 


family in Yorkshire, who have al- 
ways acted up to the principle of 
«* Fear God, honour &. ting,” 
will find a ready insertion in your 
pages ; porenaqer as I am, that you 
in some degree serve country, 
when you coamenemnests qbess mc as 
former times, from their: loyalty, suf- 
fered in its cause. osus! 
The family of Belt is one of the 
most “ancient now existing in “York-. 
shire. ‘The oldest -record in its 
sion,-as to its settlement in that coun- 
ty, is dated in.the reign of King Ri- 
chard H. A.D. 1387; but it-has been 
supposed’ by that,eminent herald the 
late Mr. Brooke, and also ‘by one of its 
relatives, your valued friend, the late 
Mr. Samuel Pegge (who was a good 
Antiquary), that its original ancestors 
came: from Lombardy, and were of no 
mean-birth, the registers of our Ar- 
morial-College attesting that the arms 
of the family are those of that Duchy. 
The following notices of the fronily, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
downwards, are from Drake’s History 
of York; which, it has recently been 
observed by a distinguished Personage, 
“give the present representatives of 
this family an hereditary claim to the 
merit of loyalty in difficult times :” 


«1580, Leonard Belty Sheriff of York.” 
(P. 365.) sae 

“ 29, 1583, Mr. Belt (the same 
Leonard) deputed with Mr. Recorder and 
others to jon of ‘certain City 
lands. (P: 247. 

“1614, Robert Belt, Sheriff of York. 
‘i “— Sir Wim. Belt, knt. Recorder of 

ork. . 

** 1628, Robert Belt, merchant, Lord 
Mayor. 

“© 1640, Sir Rob. Belt, knt. Lord Mayor 


— time. 

ss the taking of the city (Jul 
1644), the Bia 4 Governor ioe 
Sir Edmund Cooper from the office of Lord 
Mayor, which he had held four years, when 
few — undertake it, with all the testi- 
mony of loyalty and cou & good subject 
could pay e hes Sovertign Thomas Hoyle, 
Alderman, one of the City’s Representa- 
tives in Parliament, was for a contrary rea- 
son put in his are The Governor also 
procured John Goldart, S. W. T. D. &e. &c. 
to be chosen Aldermen for their eminent 
disaffection to the King in the places of Sir 
Robert Belt, Sir Roger Jacques, &e. &e. 

Gent. Mac. June, 1823. 


pen can give them.” P. 171. 

‘*J would not have our present Citizens 
despair of seeing a revival of trade at York; 
what has been: may be agaimn. We are not 
without instances of many families yet in 
being who must deduce their present full- 
ness from this source. Whoever will look 
back into our catalogue of senators, and 
consider the names of them for about an age 
last past, will find that many of them raised 
estates by trade, some to so a bulk as 
to vive lade to very few London merchants. 
The country within a few miles round us 
gives proof of this, nor need I. do more than 
mention the names of Agar, Robinson, Belt; 
&e. to confirm it.” »P. 233. . 


Then, in point of date, comes ‘a 
worthy notice of Sir William Belt, 
Recorder of York, with some’ strong 
contrasts in other ‘persons to the loy- 
alty and good sefise evinced by him. 
Under date 1633, after giving a bom- 
bastic speech of Sir William Allen- 
son, the Lord Mayor of the City, to 
King Charles the First, who was then 
at York on his progress, and observ- 
ing “that such harangue from a per- 
son who was afterwards a Member of 
that Parliament which voted the King’s 
destruction, was a testimony of the 
great sincerity of the Puritan party,” 

rake gives, in p. 135, a speech of a 
ve different sort from Sir William 
Belt the Recorder. The loyalty, the 
piety, and good sense, which there 
appear, are blended with the miost 
anxious care of ‘his official situation, 
that his Majesty’should take and keep 
«his ‘most antient city of York” un- 
der his especial protection. This tem- 
perate address is a fine contrast (and 
evidently meant so) to the rhetorical 
flourishes of Sir William Allenson, 
which it succeeds in the same page, 
and who professes that his Majesty 
was ‘‘ihe light of his subjects’ eyes, the 
glory and admiration of the known 
world.” The result was, that this 
adulating admirer of the Royal efful- 
gency very soon became foremost in 
its extinguishment. 

A like instance of bombast flattery 
from Sir Thos. Widdrington, who was 
another shortly-ensuing traitor, is add- 
ed in the next page (136), which even 
exceeds the oration of Sir William Al- 
lenson, and is justly observed upon by 
Drake (after an allusion to his treason) 
thus : 

“Ido 
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**I do not object to the strange bombast 
style in his speech, because I know it was 
agreeable to the age he lived in, but his al- 
most fulsome flattery which was that of the 
tongue, and not of the heart, is an instance 
what small regard Princes ought to pay to 
public speeches, as well as public ad- 
dresses.” 


Sir Robert Belt (who was the son 
of Leonard Belt) was Sheriff of York, 
1614, elected Alderman in 1623, Lord 
Mayor of York 1628 and 1640; in 
which latter year he was knighted. 
He married Gon, daughter of Da- 
niel Foxcroft, of Halifax. 

When Sir R. Belt had been (as 
above mentioned) “displaced and dis- 
franchised for his loyalty,” he retired 
to his estate at Bossal, on the river 
Darwent, nine miles from the city, 
where he had built himself a mansion 
house; and there, anticipating fur- 
ther spoil, he buried in the shelter of 
his garden such’ parts of his wealth® 
and rich plate as he hed not occasion 
to contribute for the King’s service. 
His forebodings were soon accomplish- 
ed, for the rebels quickly confiscated 
his estate, and bestowed it upon one of 
their own Generals, who entered into 
possession of the mansion-house erect- 
ed by Sir Robert, and then but lately 
completed. 

Sir Robert Belt died (4th Sept. 1656) 
in retirement at the village of Flaxton, 
about three miles distant from his seat, 
and in the same parish. His remains 
were honourably mterred in the parish 
church which adjoined his own do- 
main; and a handsome monument was 
afterwards erected to his memory by 
his daughter, which still exists to at- 
test his worth and loyalty, with the 
following arms and inscription. 

Arms at top of the monument: 

Gules, on a chevron Argent, be- 
tween three bezants, a cross patée 
fitché between two mullets voided 
Azure, Belt; impaling Azure, a chev- 
ron Or, between foxes’ heads erased, 
proper, Foxcroft. 

«¢ Near this place lies interred the body 
of Sir Robert Belt, knt. twice Lord Mayor 
of the City of York, who died the 4th day 
of September, 1656, and of Dame Grace, 
his wife, who died Aug. 11, 1664, by whom 
he had issue 13 children. Near hereunto 





* Some relics of this treasure were dis- 
eovered upon one of the banks of the moat 
in 1779, of which I can procure you from 
the family a fine specimen for a succeeding 
Nun: ber. 
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lie also the bodies of Leonard Belt, esq. eldest 
son of the said Sir Robert and his said lady, 
who died the 4th of April, 1662; and like- 
wise of John, William, and Robert Belt, 
their younger sons; and also the body of 
Joseph Oley, gent. who married Sarah, one 
of the daughters of the said Sir Robert Belt 
and his said lady, now the relict of Thomas 
Bawtrey, esq. deceased, heretofore Lord 
Mayor of the said city of York; which Sa- 
rah hath erected this monument in pious 
memory of her deceased relations; waiting 
God’s good pleasure when she may be de- 
posited and laid with them, in hope of a 
joyful and blessed resurrection together.” 

Possession of the Bossal estate was 
afterwards re-obtained by Sir Robert 
Belt’s next descendant but one; upon 
the terms, however, of paying a 
monthly composition to the Usurping 
Powers. This of course ceased upon 
the Restoration of King Charles II. in 
1660, and the estate and mansion- 
house thus built by Sir Robert, are 
now in the ion of his lineal de- 
scendant. The house, although a- 
bridged of its antient dimensions, is 
extensive, and has been so modernized 
as to be a commodious family resi- 
dence. (See Plate J.) It is within 
a pleasure-ground forming an island of 
the space of two acres, and surrounded 
by a moat. Upon this their paternal 
seat have the successive heads of this, 
the elder branch of the Belt family, 
lived, died, and been interred. 

Yours, &c. Amicus, 


Mr. Ursan, Sandhurst, May 7. 
Ge Magazine has always been 
justly celebrated for the accuracy 

and faithfulness of its biographical de- 
tails; indeed so much so, that I find 
u are continually quoted and referred 
to by Mr. Chalmers, as his authority, 
in his General Biographical Dictionary. 
This being the case, I am induced to 
draw the attention of yourself and 
readers to the “‘ Annual Biography and 
Obituary for 1822,” which I opened 
by accident, and in which there is a 
short memoir of the late Dr. Mansel, 
Lord Bishop of Bristol, at least what 
purports to be a memoir; for it is, I 
assure you, full of errors and distorted 
facts from beginning to end. It is to 


save the memory of the Bishop from 
misrepresentation, and to prevent the 
work above mentioned ever being re- 
ferred to as authority in the case of the 
learned and amiable individual before 
us, that I trouble you on the present 

occasion, 
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occasion, and I shall feel much obliged 
if you will allow this letter a place in 
the next number of your valuable mis- 
cellany. 

I shall with your leave (instead of 
transferring the inaccurate memoir to 
your pages, and subjoining my notes 
on the errors which occur throughout) 
merely mention and refute the misstate- 
ments as they occur. 

1. The writer of the memoir mis- 
ge the name of the late Bishop. 

e writes Mansell instead of Mansel. 

2. He never was a tutor at Trinity 
Coll or anywhere else. Conse- 

uently not preceptor to the late Mr. 

erceval, as asserted in the memoir, 
though he stood indebted to that Minis- 
ter’s friendship for his elevation to the 
mitre. Mr. Mathias, the celebrated 
Italian scholar, was Mr. Perceval’s 
tutor at College. 

3. Mr. Mansel took the degree of 
D. D. in 1798 (not in 1790 as the 
writer of the memoir supposes), and he 
took the degree in that year to qualify 
himself for the mastership of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to which he was 
recommended to his late Mayesty by 
Mr. Pitt. 

4. The writer in the “ Annual Bio- 
graphy,” &c. continues, “‘ In this capa- 
city (the mastership of Trinity College) 
he took an active part against Mr. 
Friend, one of the Fellows, on account 
of a pamphlet declaratory of his avow- 
ed aversion to the war with France, 
and contributed not a little to his ex- 
pulsion.” In answer to this, have the 
—— to observe, Mr. Urban, that 

r. Frend (not “ Friend,” as in the 
Obituary) never was a Fellow of Tri- 
nity College, but of Jesus. He was 
deprived of his Fellowship many years 
before Dr. Mansel became master of 
Trinity College. An account of Mr. 
Frend’s trial is published. 

5. Dr. Mansel was promoted to the 
see of Bristol by the interest of Mr. 
Perceval, in 1808, and he afterwards 
obtained the living of ‘ Barwick in 
Elmet” from the same gentleman, as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
In the “* Annual Biography,” &c. the 
order of these preferments 1s inverted. 

6. The writer of the memoir says, 
** while a Bachelor of Arts, Dr. Man- 
sell (Mansel) rendered himself at once 
famous and formidable by his satirical 
writings; and in particular distinguish- 
ed himself as the author of several 





well-written j desprits.” The 
writer in the Obituary then quotes an 
epigram u the late Dr. Jowett’s 
garden, which he attributes to Dr. 
ansel. I beg to observe, in reply, 
that the epigram in question was writ- 
ten some years after Mr. Mansel had 
taken the degree of A.M. It is inac- 
curately published in the Annual Bio- 
graphy, and its real author was a Mr. 
orry, an American, who was a fellow 
commoner of Trinity College. 

7. The writer of this memoir can- 
not conclude without a blunder. His 
last sentence therefore is, “* he is the 
author of a sermon preached before 
the House of Lords, at Westminster 
Abbey, Jan. 2, 1810.” For Jan. 2, 
read Jan. 30th ; on what occasion the 
sermon was preached, I need not, Mr. 
Urban, inform you. 

I do not mean to say, with respect to 
the “* Lives” in the Annual Biography, 
ab uno disce omnes, but 1 will venture 
to hint to the editor of that work, 
that since almost every line in the 
** Memoir of the late Dr. Mansel” 
contains an inaccuracy, the public will 
naturally be suspicious of errors in the 
lives of other individuals. You will, 
therefore, I think, agree with me, 
that a little more care is necessary in 
the compilation of a work which the 
conductors, I presume, intend to be a 
continuation of the “‘ General Bi - 
phical Dictionary.” W. F. M. 


Mr. Ursan, June 5. 
T a moment when the prevalent 
feeling in favour of the Greexs 
in their attempts after their national 
emancipation is unquestionably honour- 
able to the English character, we ought 
also to feel anxious.to ascertain the 
dispositions and habits of those to 
whom in the fullness of our hearts we 
concede our unlimited favours. The 
interest the modern Greeks have ex- 
cited among us originates in the blend- 
ed emotions of Heroism and Chris- 
tianity ; the memory of their remote 
ancestors is associated with the recol- 
lections of our school-days, and their 
rofessed faith awakens our sympathies ; 
ut should the modern Greeks be 
neither Heroes nor Christians, out pro- 
ject would not be very creditable to 

our discernment. 

I have no other knowledge of the 
modern Greeks than what any one 
may acquire by conversing with our 

officers, 
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officers, and with commercial men 
who have been in the habits of daily 
intercourse with these Greeks, and to 
my surprise they have uniformly de- 
scribed them as a faithless and degene- 
rated race. What they were about a 
century ago, I am enabled to shew 
ou, by furnishing you with a Letter 
rom Sir John Finch, our Ambassa- 
dor in Ordinary at Constantinople, 
to the famous Dr. Moore, the Piato- 
nist. He has curiously described their 
gross and corrupt Christianity. As 
the Turks in our times are the 
same people they were in the days 
of old Sandys and Maundrel, I sus- 
ct the Greeks are also; in the 
Zast, man himself is as stationary and 
uniform as all about him continues to 
be. This authentic document is tran- 
scribed from the autograph in the pos- 
session of a gentleman well known 
among our curious collectors, and by 
whose permission I am enabled to 
afford you the present information, 
which as an antiquarian relic at least 
merits preservation. Z. 


Pera of Constanti- 
nople, May 26, 1674. 


IT is so impossible at this distance 
to maintain any method of correspon- 
dence, that my former unhappinesse of 
being of late yeares deprived of that 
entiatbetion of yours, proves now to 
me a support of the present want of it. 
However, it not being in my power 
now to give you frequent troubles of 
this kind, I hope this will meet with 
some favourable minute that may ren- 
der its perusal not unacceptable, for I 
trust in God your accessions admitt of 
some intermission. 

Since I left England to this hour I 
blesse God I have enjoyed a very vigo- 
rous health, and successe in all my 
undertakings, beyond my own hopes, 
or other expectations. Having at Genoa 
recovered very great and old debts due 
to his Maty* subjects, and a ship y* 
the Dutch had taken from us and 
sould in vi toa subject of yt Repub- 
lique. At Florence I recovered all 
his Ma‘¥ commanded me to insist upon, 
and rticularly goods yt belonged to 
the Turks, w® were taken by the S. 
Duke’s subjects out of an English 
vessell ; and at Malta I recovered 75 
bales of goods more, taken at y® same 
time by the same person, and no 
sooner came I to Smyrna, but yt I 
caused y® Jewes to pay -at 150001. 
sterling, owing to the English Merch" ; 


Dear Docror, 


Character of the Greeks in 1674, 
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and one Sawyer, an English Mercht 


y turned Turke, and run away wth 
is principall’s estates, I so h »y* 
I made him return back eve nny, 


and have put him in that fright, yt he 
has fled the country, and is embarqu'd 
for England, upon the Centurion yt 
brought me hither. So yt I have freed 
the Company from two most danger- 
ous cases, though not without im- 
mense labour and disquiet to myself. 

In this country as yett I cannot say 
yt I have mett with any publick de- 
terminations yt are repugnant to reason 
and justice, and I would to God (I 
speak it with grief) the Christians 
here were governed as much by reason 
as the Turkes, but they forgett our 
Saviour’s doctrine of peace and love, and 
render Christian religion ridiculous to 
the Turks and Jews. The very pa- 
triarchs here, who should be an ex- 
ample of unity, promoting divisions to 
the height; every one yt can be heard 
at court offering mony for the patri- 
archall seat, to turn out him y* is in 

sion, w%> simoniacall disorders 
- utt the Greek Church in debt to 
y° urks 200/. sterling, a summe they 
a extorsion endeavour to draw from 

l of their religion. And besides this, 
the Greeke and Latin Churches doe, 
wtb more heat, fall out wt each other, 
then is to be expressed. Nay, but 
this very Lent, on the # of March, 
the Latine Fathers, we are Cordeliers 
at Jerusalem, goeing about to adorne 
the Chappell of the sepulchre of onr 
Saviour, ie Greek Caloiri or Monks 
bastonadoed the Latin Fathers to such 
a height, yt some of them are crippled, 
and the Latin Fathers to be revenged, 
killed outright one of the Greeke Fa- 
thers, at wc? the Turke laughs, and 
will, I believe, make them both pay a 
good round sum of money. 

The Latin Fathers have bin with 
me for my protection ; but I desire if 
— to reconcile y™, though I 

now it is a hopelesse worke, in regard 
there’s mony in the case ; for they who 
are in possession (as the Latin Fathers 
have for many years bin) of the sepul- 
chre, gett more almes then all the rest 
of the religious orders and houses. 
They both quarrell likewise s—the Ar- 
menian Church upon a mony score 
too, w°" is, yt the Armenian Patriarch 
at Jerusalem has gott the opinion of 
consecrating a more holy oyl then the 
Greeke or Latin Fathers, and they sell 


it up and down every where, so yt the 
very Greeks complain to the Turks y* 
great 
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sammes are carry’d out of 
Frarkish dominions by this artifice inte 
the rescage  were ay for y* Arme- 
nians are of yt empire. Thus is y* seam- 
lesse coat of Christ rent asunder, and 
the house of prayer made a den of 
thieves and mony-changers. But, oh 
God, where is Christian Religion free 
from this impurity and these animositys? 
I know not whether these relations 
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is to me, to have entertained thus long 
a discourse-wt® you, the only conver- 
sation I can now have with you. 

I beseech the Author of ait Good to 
send you your health, and if it be his 
bl will, send us upon earth one 
happy meeting more, for that would be 
an unspeakable blessing to, dear Doctor. 

our most unalterably and 
entirely affectionate, 








may be pleasant to you; I am sure it 
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HISTORY. 

493. A large body of Saxons, under the command of Ella, and his three 
sons, encamped on Lansdown, and laid siege to Bath. King Arthur being 
apprised of these operations, hastened after Ella, attacked and defeated him 
ia a bloody battle. 

520. King Arthur again defeated an army of the Saxons commanded by 
three Saxon Lieutenants, and preserved Bath again from their fury. 

577. The Saxon leaders, Ceawlin and Cuthwin, the former of whom was 
King of Wessex, led their arms towards the North-east part of this county, 
and advanced to Deorham, a village in Gloucestershire, about eight miles from 
Bath ; and encountered the three British Kings, Commail, Candidan, and 
Farinmail, who had united their forces to defend the yet unsubdued part of 
Britain. After a bloody engagement the Saxons prevailed, and Bath, toge- 
ther with Gloucester and Cirencester, was added to their conquests. 

658. <A conflict happened at Pen between the Danes and Saxons. 

722. Taunton Castle destroyed by Ethelburga, Queen of King Ina. 

733. Ethelbald took Somerton. 

775. Bath seized by Offa, King of Mercia. 

788. Glastonbu desolated by the Danes, but rebuilt by King Edmund. 

845. A memorable battle was fought at Stoke Courcy between the Saxons 
and an army of Danish marauders, in which the latter were defeated ; and 
Elstan, Bishop of Shirburn, routed a straggling army of the Danes at Evel- 
mouth. 

873. Glastonbury entirely demolished by the Danes. 

877. Somerton laid waste and plundered by the Danes, but was rebuilt. 

879. Alfred the Great erected his standard at Kilmington against Danish 
invaders, on the spot where there is now a stately tower, erected to comme- 
morate that event. 

886. Watchet, then called We-ced-poort, suffered greatly from the Danes. 

918. The Danes, under the command of the Earls of Ohton and Rhoad, 
landed at Porlock, but being soon discovered, were attacked with great bra- 
very by the inhabitants; so that the greater part were killed, while the re- 
mainder were compelled to re-embark.—A party of the Danes likewise land- 
ed at Watchet, but met with the same reception as at Porlock. 

955. King Edred died at Frome on St. Clement's mass-day, and lies buried 
in the old minster. 

973. Edgar hallowed King of England with great pomp at Bath. 

987. The Danes ruined and plundered Watchet. 

997. The Danes again burnt Watchet, and killed all the inhabitants. 

1001. A conflict happened at Pen between the Danes and Saxons. 

1016. A battle was fought at Pen between the Danes and King Edmund. 

1018. When the English Lords had formed a wicked design to cut off Wil- 

liam Rufus to make his brother Robert Duke of Normandy King, = 


ow- 
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Mowbray, a gteat warrior, after burning Bath, vigorously assaulted Ilches- 
ter, but without success. 

1052. King Harold landed at Porlock about Midsummer from Ireland after 
his banishment, when he effected his return. 

1107. Henry I. paid a visit to Bath in the Easter of this - 


1122. A great earthquake over all the county on the eighth night before the 


calends of May. 

1184. A great fire consumed the abbey and town of Glastonbury. 

1260. Bridgwater seized 0 by the Barons. 

1271. A great earthquake happened which destroyed numerous edifices. 

1449. Yeovil suffered considerably by a fire, which consumed 117 houses. 

1607. The county was overflown almost twenty miles in length, and four in 
breadth, by an irruption of the Severn Sea, and yet but eighty persons 
drowned. 

1642. A skirmish took place at Martial’s Elm which made much noise. 

1643. July 5, a great battle was fought at Lansdown between the Royalist 
forces and the Parliamentarians, at which Sir B. Granville (who headed the 
Royalists) fell. 

1644. Lieut. F. Doddington and Sir W. Courtney, of the Royalist party, en- 
gaged in a long narrow lane, five miles from ddeweer, Lt.-gen. Middleton, 
of the Parliamentarians, in which engagement the Parliamentarians lost 220 
men, 80 killed, and 140 taken prisoners.—In October the loyal inhabitants 
of this county presented a petition to the King, asking liberty to arm them- 
selves in his cause, which was granted them.—A battle was fought at Aller 
between the Royalists and Parliamentary forces, commonly called the battle 
of Aller Moor. 

1644-5. Colonel Blake, of the Parliamentarians, offered Capt. Byham, of the 
Royalists, 1,000/. to betray the town of Bridgwater into their hands, to 
which he seemingly agreed; accordingly Col. Blake assembled his troops, 
amounting to 100 horse and foot, near the bridge; but when near enough 
Capt. Byham fired a piece of ordnance charged with case shot, by which 50 
of the Parliamentarians were killed—At Wiveliscombe (Feb. 9.) Colonel 
Lutterell, the mock sheriff of Devonshire, with 20 more, were shot dead by 
the Royalists. The same day Colonel Lutterell’s Major came with the rest 
of that regiment from Taunton to beat up Sir Francis Mackworth’s quarters at 
Langport, but Sir Francis received them so gallantly, that very few of them 
escaped. The Major (Major Stephens) two Captains and all the chief offi- 
cers, were taken prisoners and conveyed to Bristol ; by this means the re- 
giment was entirely destroyed. 

1645. The Parliamentarians from Taunton having fixed their quarters at 
Wiveliscombe, came thence (March 20, 1644-5) to Sir Hugh Windham’s 
house, at Saundle, where they intended to surprise Colonel "Pronsts Wind- 
ham, Governor of Dunster Castle, but failing in their plan, they pillaged the 
house, not even respecting the gentlewomen, whose clothes they tore off their 
backs. Sir Hugh escaped at a back door, and sent word to Colonel Wind- 
ham at Dunster Castle; who with what horse was ready (only 30); instantly 
marched after and overtook them in a field near Nettlecombe, full 250 horse 
strong, and defeated them, taking five prisoners, 14 horses, besides ammuni- 
tion.—At Langport (July 1%) the King’s forces under Lord Goring defeated 
by the Parliamentarians.—Nunny Castle burnt down by the Parliamentarians. 

1645-6. The siege of Dunster Castle was raised. The Parliamentarians, 
who were the besiegers, sent the following message to the Governor, in the 
hopes of inducing the Royalists to deliver up the Castle. ‘If you will yet de- 
liver up the Castle, you shall have fair quarter ; if not, expect no mercy, your 
Mother shall be in the front to receive the first fury of your cannon: we ex- 
pect your answer.” The Governor returned the ‘Dllowin answer, which is 
worthy ofa Briton. If you doe what you threaten, you doe the most barba- 
rous and villainous act [that] was ever done; my Mother I honour; but the 
cause I fight for, and the masters I serve, God and the King, I honour more ; 
Mother, doe a forgive me, and give me your blessing, and lett the rebells 
answer for spilling that blood of yours, which I would save with the losse of 


mine owne, if I had enough for both my master and your selfe.” The Mo- 
ther 
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ther replies, ‘‘ Sonne, I forgive thee, and pray God to blesse thee for this brave 
resolution. If I live I shall love thee the better for it—God’s will be done.” 
Upon a sudden came Lord Wentworth, Sir Richard Greenvill, and Colonel 
Webbe, rescued the mother, relieved the castle, took 1000 prisoners, killed 
many upon the place, and put the rest to flight. 

1685. (July 4, 5,) the King’s forces encamped at Sedgmoor. On the follow- 
ing night they were attacked by those of the Duke of Menmouth, who dis- 
am great = and unanimity, considering their want of discipline. The 

orses of the Duke’s cavalry being unaccustomed to the din of arms and war- 
like drums, could not be made to come up to the support of his infantry, in 
consequence of which he lost the day. A dreadful earnage ensued, which can 
be equalled by none but such inhuman monsters as Jefferies and Kirke. 

1688. The Prince of Orange, shortly after his landing at Torbay, attacked 2 
party of the King’s guards at Wincaunton, and put them to the sword. 


EMINENT NATIVES. 


Adamus de Marisco, a great writer and Bishop of Ely, flourished about 1257, Brent Marsh. 
Allein, Richard, nonconformist divine and auther, Ditchet, 1611. 
Amory, Thomas, dissenting minister, Taunton, 1700. 
Bacon, Rocer, (Friar Bacon) astronomer, chemist, and philosopher, near Ilchester, 1214. 
Baker, Thomas, mathematician, Ilton, about 1625. 
Batman or Bateman, Rev. Stephen, poet, Bruton (flourished in the 16th century). 
Beckington, T. Bp. of Bath and Wells, a good statesman, ‘a good churchman, a good towns- 
man, a kinsman, a good master, and a good man,” (Fuller) Beckington (d. 1464-5). 
Bennet, istopher, eminent physician, Raynton, 1617. 
Berkley, Alexander de, learned writer of the 16th century, Berkley. 
Biss, Philip, learned writer (died about 1614). : 
Brake, Rosert, celebrated Admiral and Parliamentarian, Bridgwater, 1599. 
Bond, Sir George, Lord Mayor of London, Trull, 1588. 
—— John, grammarian and commentator, 1550. 
Boys or Bois, John, translator of the Bible, Nettletsead, 1560. 
Brocklesbury, Richard, eminent physician, Minehead, 1722. 
Brooke, Sir David, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Glastonbury. 
Browne, Simon, learned dissenting minister, Shepton Mallet, about 1680. 
Brydal, John, lawyer and ee about 1683. 
Buckland, Ralph, ish divine of some note, West Harptre, about 1564. 
Bull, George, Bp. of! St. Davids, Wells, 1634. 
Butt, Dr. Joun, celebrated musician, about 1565. 
Butler, John, benefactor, Martock. 
Byam, Henry, D.D. loyalist and learned preacher, Dunster, 1580. 
Castleman, Richard, benefactor to his native town of Bridgwater. 
Champneis, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1534, Chew. 
Charleton, Walter, physician and voluminous writer, Shepton Mallet, 1619. 
Chetwynd, John, Prebendary of Bristol, Banwell, 1623. 
Collington, John, jesuitical priest (living 1611). 
Coriat, Thomas, fool to prince Henry, Odcombe (died 1616). 
Coventry, Sir John, the person who occasiened the Coventry act. 
Courcy, John, Baron of Stoke Courcy (died 1210.) 
Cupwortu, Ratpu, divine and philosopher, Aller, 1617. 
Cuff, Henry, unfortunate wit and. scholar, Hinton St. George, 1560. 
Raneen, 0 m. celebrated circumnavigator, East Coker, 1652. 
Daniel, Samuel, dramatic writer, historian, and eminent musician, Taunton, 1562. 
Dunstan, St. Archbishop of Canterbury, Glastonbury, 925. 
Dyer, Sir James, Chief Justice of Common Pleas, Roundhill, 1512. 
Edwards, Richard, dramatic writer, 1523. 
Elphege St. Archbishop of Canterbury, Weston (martyred 1011). 
Essebie, Alexander of, antient English poet, flourished 1220. 
Every, Sir Simon, celebrated loyalist, Chard. 
Fen, John, Romish exile writer, Montacute (died 1613). 
Fieipinc, Henry, celebrated novel writer, Sharpham Park, 1707. 
Fitz-James, Sir John, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Redlinch (died 30 Hen. VIII.) 
—-——_—-, Richard, LL.D. Bishop of London, and an excellent scholar (died 1512). 
Forde, Roger, Abbot of Glastonbury in 1235, Glastonbury (died 1261). 
Frome, Nicholas de, 55th Abbot of Glastonbury, Frome (died 1456). 
Falwell, Ulpian, dramatic writer, 1556. 
Gardiner, John, D.D. eminent divine, Wellington, 1757. 
Gibbon, 
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Gibbon, John, Romish exile writer (died 1589). 

Gilbert, Wm. Prior of Brewton in 1498, Brewton. 

Gildas the Wise, a learned writer, Bath (died 570). 

Godwin, Doctor Thomas, learned writer, and an excellent schoolmaster, 1587. 

Good, William, author of *‘ Ecclesize Anglicane Trophz,” Glastonbury (died 1586). 

Gournay, Sir Matthew, valiant soldier, temp. Edw. III. didie-entiee tiebben (died 1406). 

Gray, Robt. benefactor, Taunton (died 1635). 

Grove, Henry, dissenting divine, Taunton, 1683. 

Hates, Joun, divine and critic, distinguished by the appellation of “‘The Ever Memor- 
able,” Bath, 1584. 

Harrington, Dr. Henry, musical poet and physician, Kelston, 1797. 

——_——Sir John, witty kni ~ and poet, Kelston. 

Hellier, Henry, learned divine, Dundry (flourished in 1687). 

Hody, Humphrey, eminent divine, Odcombe, 1659. 

Hoop, Lorp Viscount, Admiral of the Red, 1724. 

Hooper, John, a linguist, Bishop of Gloucester, and martyr, 1495. 

Hopton, Arthur, mathematician (died 1614). 

Inge, Hugh, Archbishop of Dublin (died 1528). 

Jeanes, Henry, presbyterian divine, Albersay 1611. 

Jennings, James, poetical writer, Huntspill, 1772. 

Joceline, of Wells, Bishop of Wells, and builder of the Cathedral, Wells, 1242. 

Latch, John, lawyer (died 1655). 

Locks, Joun, the immortal philosopher, Pensford, 1639. 

Lockyer, Nicholas, nonconformist, 1612. 

Lovel, Christopher, said to have been cured of the Evil by application to the Pretender, Wells. 

Malmsbury, William of, celebrated historian (died 1143). 

Matthew, Tobias, Archbishop of York, 1546. 

Miles, Richard, benefactor, Ashcot. 

Mohun, Lady, wife of John, 1st Lord Mohun (died in the reign of Hen. V.) 

Musgrave, Dr. William, physician and antiquary, Charlton Musgrave, 1657. 

Parsons, Robert, celebrated jesuit, Nether Stowey, 1546. 

Plantagenet, Margaret, niece of Edw. IV. Farley Castle (beheaded 1541). 

Popham, Sir John, Chief Justice of England, Huntworth, 1531. 

Portman, Sir John, Chief Justice of yp Portman Orchard. 

Poulett, Sir Amias, privy counsellor to Queen‘Elizabeth, and keeper of M 
Scots, Hinton St. » os (died 15...). . - Gant 

Preston, Sir Amias, naval hero, Cricket, nigh Crewkerne. 

Prynne, William, distinguished lawyer, Swannick, 1600, 

Robins, Benjamin, mathematician, Bath, 1707. 

Ropney, Lorp, celebrated admiral, about 1718. 

Rosewell, Thos. presbyterian divine, 1630. 

Rows, Eizasetu, poetess and accomplished lady, IIlchester, 1674. 

Samford, Fulke of, Archbishop of Dublin, Samford (died 1271). 

» John of, brother of above, and Abp. of Dublin at his brother's death (died 1294.) 

Samwaies, Rich. learned divine and loyalist, Ilminster (died 1669). 

Sandford, John, eminent divine and author, Chard, 16th century. 

Sue.pon, G. Archbishop of Canterbury, Stanton Prior, 1598. 

Shute, Henry, divine and benefactor, Kilmersdon. 

SipennamM, Humpurey, commonly called ‘ Silver-ton Sidenham,” for hi 
preaching, Dulverton (died 1650). ited . hie cloquens 

Slater, William, learned divine and poet, 1587. 

Somerset, Maurice, Cistercian monk, flourished 1193, Ilchester. 

Stoneaston, John, last prior of Keynsham, Stone-easton. 

Tantone, Geffery de, a monk of Winchester, 1170, Taunton. 

-, Gilbert de, Prior of Winchester, 1249. 

——-—, Walter de, almoner of Glastonbury Abbey, 1274. 

-—, William de, abbot of Glastonbury, 1322. 

Venner, Tobias, physician, Petherton, 1577. 

Wanuam, Nicnoras, founder of Wadham College, Oxford (died 1609). 

Walter, Sir Edward, historian and herald (died 1676). 

Webb, Francis, t, Taunton, 1735. 

Wicke, John, pious divine and friend of Dr. Lardner, Taunton, 1718. 

Witham, aay te Prior of a ey Witham, in 1539 (W. Witham). 

Winter, Rev. Christopher, Chaplain to East India Com Stoke-under- 

Wulfric, St. prophet ar hermit, Compton (died 1154). a a, 0D 

Young, Mr. benefactor, Trent. S.T. 

(To be continued.) 
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Oa the Management of 


Oe rut ManaGceMentT oF Cuart- 
TABLE INSTITUTIONS. 


(Continued from p. 404.) 


URING the continuance of pa- 
tients in any house of charity, 
they are not to be debarred at season- 
able times from the visits of friends 
and relatives, and the hours are gene- 
rally specified in the regulations; but 
this indulgence should be watched 
with some vigilance, lest the indiscre- 
tion of false friends should secretly 
furnish them with liquors and other 
things which destroy the effects of 
their medical regimen, and set them 
back many days from their recovery. 
Instances are not unfrequent wherein 
these false friends have, through an ill 
placed pity, regretted the strictness of 
some regulations to which the patients 
were subject ; and, aided by their evil 
council, have increased their murmur 
and dissatisfaction at some of the re- 
straints which it was deemed neces- 
sary to impose; and thus their ill-timed 
friendship and unseasonable visits have 
tended to increase the very irritability 
of their system, which was the cause 
of their indisposition. 
Previous to the discharge of patients, 
it would probably give them ve im- 
pressions of religious obligations, and 
check any levity to which they might 
be too prowe, if they were presented to 
the Committee, and their conduct as 
well as their cure stated briefly by the 
superintendant; a moral exhortation 
from the Chairman, with a gift of 
some religious tract for their attention 
at home, would probably be attended 
with the best effect for the remnant of 
their lives. Bibles, Testaments, Stone- 
house’s Tracts, Christian Statutes, the 
Collects, the Discourses, the Parables, 
&c. have been found of effectual ser- 
vice in similar cases; and they should 
be finally warned to depart without 


otuing any gift of money or tea or 
any other thing to any of the nurses or 
servants. In addition to these mea- 


sures, it should be enforced as a prin- 
ciple of duty, that they should attend 
immediately at their respective places 
of public worship, and return their 
devotional thanksgiving to God for 
his past mercies. At such times, 
when a too careless or a too lofty spi- 
rit is in some degree subdued by ill- 
ness or evil accident, good impressions 
may be received from seasonable in- 
Gent. Mac. June, 1823. 
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struction, which tend to an improved 
conscience for the residue of life. 
Trustegs. The funds which have 
been contributed are generally devoted 
to needful expenditure, and the surplus 
is usually invested in the joint names 
of three or more of the leading mem- 
bers; in all which cases they should 
declare in writing the purposes and 
object of their trust, reserving to them- 
selves their costs in the execution of 
it: this method is the most likely to 
secure them from any litigation, the 
annual interest being made applicable 
to the annual expenditure. While 
there is such a Trust existing, it ena- 
bles the Committee to set apart from 
time to time what can be spared from 
their management ; and the desire of 
seeing an increase of the account, 
gives an additional stimulus to their 
vigilance and frugality: this is of the 
last importance during the period of 
any popular favour which the Institu- 
tion may have acquired; because it 
affords them occasion for husbanding 
the surplus for a permanent refuge, in 
case their contributions should de- 
crease, and places it beyond the dread 
of an entire dependence upon the ca- 
sual benefactions of the day. It must 
be confessed that there is some incon- 
venience in making the whole a per- 
manent fund, because some unforeseen 
exigency may require an advance of 
more than the current cash can sup- 
ply; but this can scarcely be very sad- 
den; nor can it ever be beyond the 
power of a general meeting: and it 
will be prudent to delay any great 
measure, until, by a reserve in some 
floating capital of Exchequer Bills, or 
East India Company's Bonds, on any 
anniversary festival, the exigency may 
be provided for without touching the 
funded stock. 
As to the Quarterty Aupits, 
they are designed to bring into view 
every debt then on demand; and by 
previous attention and frugal manage- 
ment, consistent with’ all the wants of 
the wards and of the household, the 
are to be brought within ‘the antici- 
pated amount of cash in hand, at the 
usual times of payment; and eve 
bill which is then to be discharged, 
should ‘rather’ be paid to its full 
amount, than any deduction be arbi- 
trarily made by the auditors, because 
it then affords a just opportunity either 
to solicit support on the one hand, or 
to 
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to the tradesman’s liberality on the 
other. 

Coxuectors. The vast increase 
of Public Charities has introduced a 
new office, which is therefore become 
of considerable responsibility, and also 
of no small importance in another re- 
spect aftermentioned. The large sums 
which are daily paid by subscribers 
into the hands of Collectors, has found- 
ed the necessity of strict inquiry into 
the character and integrity of all can- 
didates for these offices ; their remune- 
ration has been generally settled at five 
per cent. which in some of these In- 
stitutions, that chiefly depend upon 
their annual subscribers, yields a hand- 
some return for the labour of collect- 
ing, and is well earned if attended to 
with punctuality and ene 

The second part of their office is, 
that their character and deportment 
should be such as to render them su- 
perior to a mere messenger, but rather 
capable of introduction and respectful 
address, competent to explain and af- 
ford information, and to answer any 
inquiries relative to the Institution ; 
for many of the subscribers have little 
or no other communication with its 
conductors; and unless they can re- 
ceive information from this Receiver, 

are inclined to slacken in their 
desire to promote its interests. In this 
view the office of a Colle tor should 
be supplied by one who will benefit 
the Institution, while his own income 
is advanced: and where any person is 
selected who has not these qualifica- 
tions, it is obvious that he is benefited 
rather than the charity, and then the 
result is, that both must sink together. 

A vigilant Treasurer or Committee 
will require to see his account, and 
com the dates of his receipts with 
the banker’s book, will check any de- 
fect therein, and require explanation 
of the causes of any discontinuance of 
a former subscription, by which step 
they are enabled to renew their soli- 
citations, and to prevent the Institu- 
tion from falling entirely out of the re- 
collection or patronage of its former 
friends. 

Although the office of a Collector 
has of late years become thus import- 
ant, yet there is great fear that the 
older Institutions have suffered. An 
extraordinary spirit prevails at this 
period for toate societies, and al- 
though the combination and union of 
many constitute the basis of strength 
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and permanence, yet the effect be 
too are diffused, and by a 
ing the line, it curves from solid 
strength to weakness. Thus the ex- 
traordinary increase of Institutions for 
nearly the same purposes, is apt to dis- 
sever the union which supported the 
elder ones, and to create a hard struggle 
to maintain the new ones. Some shade 
of difference is often the cause of a se- 
cession which the want of due conci- 
liation in the rules would have obvi- 
ated. There are not a few of these, 
which, if united with the aid of addi- 
tional funds, would strengthen and 
render permanent the original founda- 
tions ; this would obviate the continual 
draft upon the same general purse, and 
protect it from the necessity of with- 
drawing part of its superfluous fruits 
from those which it has hitherto sanc- 
tioned with its support. 

Amongst the regulations for mak- 
ing these collections, the four periods 
of the year have been found most pre- 
ferable; our earliest ancestors sane- 
tioned this practice in the payment of 
rents; but there are some Institutions 
which direct their receivers to apply 
throughout the year on the very day 
when the first subscription was receiv- 
ed; which, not to mention the extra- 
ordinary increase of their labour, fur- 
nishes an irregular account; for it is 
scarcely penal to keep them to the 
least punctuality; but when they are 
collected quarterly, every one may be 
visited in a straight course, according 
to their ¢bode, and the aggregate sum 
may be found of greater use in the ar- 
rangement for paying the quarterly au- 
dits of bills due, hen the receipt of any 
small sums day by day. en any 
new subscription is received, it is satis- 
factory to give the privilege from the 
day, but to grant thie continuance of it 
from the annual return of the ensuing, 
or rather preceding, quarter day. 

At all elections, benefactions suffi- 
cient to constitute the donor a go- 
vernor for life, gives him the right of 
an immediate vote in elections of offi- 
cers or questions of importance; but 
annual subscribers should be re- 
strained from having this privilege un- 
til three or six months after their pay- 
ment. This wise regulation was for- 
merly introduced, in order to check a 
too prevalent conduct in some Institu- 
tions, whose annual subscriptions were 
not more than one guinea, of purchas- 
ing official places for favourite = 

ates, 
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dates, by carrying into court a list of 
many names, and paying the amount 
of the whole, accompanied with their 
roxies ; so that one opulent governor, if 
it were worth his while thus to provide 
for a son or a nephew, overleaped the 
just claims of the rest, and produced 
an irrevocable schism and secession of 
the best and earliest patrons of the so- 
ciety. By the effect of the new regu- 
lation, these manceuvres and sinister 
actices, disgraceful in themselves, 
ave been subverted. 

There are, however, some excep- 
tions to this rule in the cases of elec- 
tion of pupils into the Schools for the 
Blind and for the Deaf and Dumb, 
&c. where every subscriber is imme- 
diately admitted to vote; but they dif- 
fer very widely from those above al- 
luded to, The elections of these pu- 
pils are conducted without contest, ex- 


cept that of doin . 

Before we — — this subject, it 
may be proper to recommend, that 
every benefaction and subscription 
should be paid to the banker, and en- 
tered in the books of the society in the 
names of the donor ; by which his pri- 
vilege is proved on examination, and 
the collector is acquitted of his charge. 

Awniversarizs. One of the chief 
means for promoting the name, and 
increasing the funds of public chari- 
ties, is by sermons and festivals; the 
former affords a religious opportunit 
of giving a public report from the pul- 
pit of their services and utility, and, by 
uniting them with th duty of Chris- 
tian love, an eloquent Minister finds 
— occasion not only to exemplify 
and recommend the high example of 
the Redeemer, but to apply it to his 
followers in support of the claims in 
question ; and in most cases the pre- 
sentation of some of the objects of his 
allusion to the audience, to whose 
hearts he is desirous of making an ef- 
fectual appeal, has the effect of posi- 
tive evidence in preference to any the- 
oretical reasoning. 

The numerous festivals also, which 
fill our taverns during the first three 
or four months of every year, afford a 
testimony unexampled in any other 
part of the world, to the blessings of a 
charitable zeal prevalent amongst us. 
If we take only 25 days for each of 
these four months, on which such 
meetings are held, and take the aver- 
age of 500/. for the collections made 
at each of them, it will yield an aggre- 
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gate of 50,000/. thus gratuitously be- 
ete without the least shadow of 

ope or expectation of any return, ex- 
mt that of the spirit onl zeal of do- 
ing good; and this will, moreover, 
— that not more than 100 cha- 
ritable institutions hold such a festival, 
—but there is ample reason to believe 
that this is far short of the correct 
number. 

The expence of these meetings is 
usually defrayed by the Stewards, in 
order that the ate é of the contrilu- 
tions should be received unimpaired 
by the charity ; but this is not so in all 
cases, and especially in some of the 
old Institutions. he numerous ap- 
a to men of name and opu- 
ence, have checked their zeal, and 
obliged them to limit their services ; 
and with a view to meet their feeling 
in this respect, the share of each stew- 
ard’s contribution, as such, has in many 
instances been limited to a small sum, 
but then the deficiency is taken from 
the collection. It is greatly to be la- 
mented that this ‘measure has been 
found unavoidable, but it is a neces- 
sity which properly yields to the far 
greater good that is done in the diffu- 
sion of comfort and relief for the poor 
and afflicted, for the public education 
of youth, for the maintenance of the 
aged, and for the shelter and refuge of 
those who would otherwise be lost in 
the pitiless storms of adversity! 

Such is the result of a very general 
view of the management of Public 
Institutions of Charity in England. It 
has become a wide theme, as its efforts 
are more extended, for they are be- 
come a prominent feature in our state, 
ag of our statistic review, nized 

y our laws, and supported by the be- 
nevolence of all, from the Monarch to 
the cottage. The patronage of the 
elevated Head of our national alle- 
giance gives the great example with a 
justre which irradiates the Crown ; 
and it is beneficently followed by all 
ranks of his people with unsparing 
bounty, and reaches to, and finds co- 
operation in, the humble dwellings of 
frugal industry in their penny socie- 
ties. This mutual love renders our 
realms truly an united kingdom,—eli- 
cits the character for which it has long 
been eminent, and proves the test of 
an unfeigned Charity, which, when 
mingled in the cup of blessing with 
Faith and Hope, is the greatest of all ! 

Yours, &c. A. H. 
Mr. 
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- Princes-street, Hano- 
Mr. Unzan, ver-square, June 3. 

OUR Correspondent, under the 

signature of W. B. p. 414, says, I 
have mixed up “‘ with some truth, and 
more mistakes, the idle, vylgar, and 
groundless story of Henry Smith, esq. 
so eminent for his extensive charities, 
having been a beggar, followed by a 
dog,’”” and intends me the favour of 
setting me right. 1 am much obliged 
to your Correspondent, and acknow- 
ledge that he ought to know. 

I shall, however, give him my au- 
thority for the above “idle, vulgar, 
and groundless story,” viz. Dr. Gib- 
son’s translation (with additions) of 
Camden's Britannia, edit. 1772, where 
he will find the * story ;” and I think 
still, that after a man had absolutely 
assigned over all his real and personal 
estate, except one hundred pounds, 
and was obliged to apply to tl Court 
of Chancery to recover the manage- 
ment of his own property, and to be 
permitted and suffered to have the use 
of his own house, and to require a de- 
cree in Chancery (now before me) for 
that purpose, it did not, nor does it 
now seem at all improbable, that Cam- 
den, who died in 1623, was better in- 
formed even than W. B. on this 
subject ; nor is it out of the bounds of 
probability, but that after Mr. Smith 
had made such a disposition of his pro- 
petty, he — have been reduced to 
temporary indigence, although an Al- 
derman, through his confidence in 
trustees, who do not appear to have 
been worthy of it. 

W. B. says, that the Earl of Essex, 
Mr. Justice Crooke, and others, to 
be named ly Mr. Smith himself, were 
the trustees appointed by the decree. 

The decree itself says, the Earl of 
Essex, Mr. Justice Crooke, Sir Chris- 
topher Nevill, Sir Richard Lumley, 
W. Wingfield, George Lowe, William 
Blake, William Rolfe, and Richard 
Garnet, and such others as the plain- 
tiff (Henry Smith) shall nominate and 
appoint. 

In the return made to Parliament 
about 1820, it is stated “ that the alove 
mentioned comprise the whole of the 
property vested in the trustees of these 
charities.” 

After reading over the decree, the 
deed of uses and will of Henry Smith, 
wherein there is no mention of any 
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other particular set of #rustees; nei» 
ther in the above statement is there 
any account or allusion to New 
or White House Farm; I will ask 
W.B. whether the Commissioners of 
Inquiry concerning Charities, or any 
other person, could suppose there was 
another set of trustees for these estates? 
I believe it is not generally known 
that Mr. Smith left by will 1000/. to 
purchase lands, the rents of which 
were to relieve and redeem poor cap- 
tives and slaves under the ‘* Turkish 
Pyrates,” at the direction of his exe- 
cutors and their heirs, and of the sur- 
vivors of them, and of the Lord Mayor 
and Sheriffs of the City of London for 
the time being. This never having 
been demanded, is now accumulated 
to nearly 11,0002. ; and | submit that 
it never can be appropriated more con- 
formably to the wishes of the donor, 
than in redeeming the natives of the 
classic portion of the world (the 
Greeks) from the hands of their bar- 
barous oppressors. W. Waient. 


Lloyd's, May 29. 


ae oe acquirements in 
geographical knowledge, which 
have fon = extensive withte the last 
30 or 40 years, it is a matter of surprise 
that Africa remains no more explored, 
no better known, nor greater advan- 
tages meditated in commercial pursuits, 
of which it would be so capable. We 
have not wanted for energy nor specu- 
lation from the Northern to the South- 
ern extremities of America, or from its 
coasts on the Atlantic or Pacific Oceans, 
and enough has been done in the lat- 
ter to produce a pause, a hesitation 
that may serve to regulate future pro- 
ceedings. But with respect to Africa, 
where a field seems to open to an 
unbounded extent, a want of mind 
exists to enter on the subject; true 
it is that the speculation of the mo- 
ment is not the means; but a firm, 
solid, steady principle of action, 
grounded on a broad basis, would be 
the real one, of producing effects every 
way advantageous to human know- 
ledge and commercial advantage. The 
coast of this great Continent may be 
said to be yet hardly explored, and 
much less its interior ; to do this latter 
individually, appears to be an attempt 
of such magnitude, aa to surpass the 
efforts and perseverance of private per- 
sons, 


Mr. Ursan, 
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sons, let their abilities and constitu- 
tions ‘be ever so , and their zeal 
ever so great. Although this may be 
the case, it does not follow that it is 
not to be accomplished ;—what is 
there not to be obtained by British 
seamen and British merchants? A ca- 
pital judiciously employed, and an ap~ 
plication equally so, would accomplish 
this furtherance in raphical know- 
ledge and commercial advantages ; and 
there may be found in some of its ci- 
ties information from antient manu- 
scripts yet remaining, that may illus- 
trate the early history of this least 
known part of the old world. 

Six hundred years before the Chris- 
tian wra, the Phenicians made voyages 
from their celebrated city of commerce, 
and to which a most momentous pro- 
phecy was attached; these accounts 
were furthered and repeated by Eu- 
doxus of Cyzicus, and even if that 
eminent literary character the late 
Dean of Westminster has doubted 
the truth of them in his “ Periplus,” 
we may at a later period venture to ve- 
nerate the character of John I. Kin 
of Portugal, who very early in the isth 
century extended his views towards na- 
vigation, that terminated so happily in 
an after period by Vasco de Gama, and 
has ultimately nee the current of 
East India commerce from the Ara- 
bian Gulph and Isthmus of Suez to the 
widely-extended and beneficial navi- 
gation round the Cape of Good Hope, 
opening thereby our views, and ex- 
tending our knowledge, and increas- 
ing our national ability in wealth and 
honour among the nations of Europe, 
almost beyond the ideas of the elegant 
Historian of America; and to what 
height this increase of knowledge and 
ability have placed us, would require 
his dius pen to state. So again 
we may not ‘‘rest and continue in 
one stay,” the field remains open still 
for fresh advances, and there never 
was a better nor a fitter period for the 
exercise of the abilities and knowledge 
and improved habits of our nautical 
and commercial countrymen than the 
present. 

Respectability of, and attention to, 
national character has been alluded to 
already in several letters lately submit- 
ted to your Publication,—of Consuls 
in the Levant and Mediterranean * ; 





* See vol. xct. ii. p. 324. 
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of acquisition in Languages by our jp- 
venile officers t; and the high chai. 
ter attached to us, which is impressed 
on the minds of all on the Southern 
shores of the Mediterranean and Archi- 
pelago, leaves no doubt of the pro- 
priety of pursuing the object pru- 
dently, steadily, and firmly; for in all 
great undertakings, the foundation 
must be the first object. 


Permit me then to observe, that our 
commercial concerns may be extended 
so as to produce an intimate connexion 
with every port, from Mogadore on 
the Western shores of Marocco, quite 
round the North-west coast of Africa 
(called by seamen “‘ the Gut”), to Tu- 
nis, to its Eastern extremity, taking in 
Algiers and the cities on its Northern 
shores, and if added to this great effort, 
pa on proper principles, like the 

evantine and Eastern Company, such 
an increase of trade, of knowledge, and 
of its concomitant advantages would 
be produced as to give a flourishing re- 
sult, and an animating advantage; for 
by this means, and this only, Africa 
would gradually become known, and 
what appears to be impenetrable to in- 
dividuals, however well disposed in 
mind, character, and constitution, all 
of which have at present been found 
insufficient, would become an easy 
procedure. An extended commerce 
to all these ports would in time, as in 
India, promote a knowledge of the in- 
terior ; and if similar abilities in indi- 
viduals, of acquiring that almost uni- 
versal language through all Africa and 
a great part of Asia (an extent of coun- 
try exceeding all other languages), the 
Arabic; it would afford such advan- 
tages and means of pursuing the ob- 
jects proposed, that Africa would be 
opened to our view, and its ageren 
felt as to all other parts of the world. 
At present we are even as ignorant of 
the origin of its inhabitants of many 
parts of its interior, as the Indians of 
America are to the general origin of 
mankind ; as the remark I have heard 
made, when seated with them round 
their camp fire, after a day in which 
there had been a total eclipse of the 
Sun, “that the Great Spirit made 
red men first, black men next, and 
white men last !” 


Yours, &c. T. WaLrTsrs. 





t+ See vol. xcr. p. 198: 
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FLY LEAVES.—No. XII. 
Shakspeare’s Son-in-law. 
USANNAH, the eldest and fa- 
vourite daughter of our immortal 
Bard, married, 5 June 1607, Dr. John 
Hall, a physician in very extensive 
practice at Stratford upon Avon, who 
died Nov. 1635. As every notice that 
refers to the family of Shakspeare has 
peculiar interest, the following extracts 
from a volume little known, and be- 
ing the first edition, it does not appear 
was ever inspected by any one of the 
commentators, and therefore cannot 
but be acceptable. The volume forms 
a collection of notes from the medical 
receipt book kept by Dr. Hall, and is 
entitled “Select Observations on Eng- 
lish Bodies ; or, Cures both Emperi- 
call and Historicall, performed upon 
very eminent persons in desperate dis- 
eases. First written in Latine by Mr. 
John Hall, physician, living at Strat- 
ford upon Avon in Warwickshire, 
where he was very famous, as also in 
the counties adjacent, as appears by 
these Observations drawn out of seve- 
rall hundreds of his, as choysest. Now 
ut into English for common benefit, 
by James Cooke, practitioner in phy- 
sick and Chirurgery. London, &c. 
1657, 8vo.” 

“‘To the friendly reader [says the com- 
piler), Friends,—Being in my art an at- 
tendant to parts of some regiments, to keep 
the pass at the bridge of Stratford upon 
Avon, there being then with me a mate al- 
lyed to the gentleman that writ the follow- 
ing Observations in Latin; he invited me to 
the house of Mrs. Hall, wife to the deceas- 
ed, to see the books left by Mr. Hall. Af- 
ter a view of them she told me, she had 
some books left by one that professed phy- 
sick with her husband for some money. I 
told her if I liked them, I would give her 
the mony again; she brought them forth, 
amongst which there was this with another 
of the author's, both intended for the 
aan I being acquainted with Mr. Hall’s 

» told her that one or two of them 
were: her husband’s, and shewed them hir : 
she denyed, I affirmed, till I perceived she 
begun to be offended. At last, I returned 
her the mony. After some time of tryall 
of what had been observed, I resolved to 
put it to suffer, ding to perceived in- 
tentions, to which end I sent it to London, 
which, after viewed by an able Doctor, he 
returned answer, that it might be usefull, 
but the Latin was so abbreviated or false, 
that it would require the like pains as to 
write a newone. After which, having some 
spare hours (it being returned to me), put 
it into this garb, being somewhat acquaint- 





ed with the author’s concisenes, <specially 
in the receipts, having had some intimacy 
with his aaa te compleat the nu 
ber to 200, I have given the observations o: 
some others, wherein for your advantage, 
ye may observe severall under one head. It 
seems the author had the happinesse (if I 
may so stile it) to lead the way to that prac- 
tice almost generally used by the most 
knowing of mixing scorbuticks in most re- 
medies. It was then, and | know for some 
time after, thought so strange, that it was 
cast as a reproach upon him by those most 
famous in the profession. He had been a 
traveller acquainted with the French tongue, 
as appeared by some part of some observa- 
tions which i got help to make English. 
His practice was very much, and that a- 
mongst most eminent persons in the county 
where he lived and those adjacent, as may 
appear by his observations. If my pains in 
translating fur the common good, may be 
any wayes advantagious, it is all I look af- 
ter, which shall be earnestly prayed for by 
an unworthy friend, James Cooke. 

‘« Postscript. I had almost forgot to tel 
e, that these observations were chosen by 
im from all the rest of his own, which 

conjectured could be no lesse than a thou- 
sand, as fittest for publique view.” 

In a short address “ to the judicious 
reader,” it is remarked, 

‘<This learned author lived in our time, 
and in the county of Warwick, where he 

ractised physik many years, and in great 
fame for his skill far and near. Those who 
seemed highly to esteem him, and whom by 
God's blessing he wrought these cures up- 
on, you shall finde to be among others, per- 
sons noble, rich, and learned, and this I 
take to be a great signe of his ability, that 
such who spare not for cost, and they who 
have more than ordinary understanding, nay, 
such as hated him for his religion, often 
made use of him.” 

Among the patients appear the Earl 
and Countess of Northampton, resid- 
ing at Ludlow Castle ; Palbot, the 
first-born of the Countess of Salis- 
bury; the only son of Mr. Holyoake, 
who framed the Dictionary; Mr. Dray- 
ton, an excellent t, labouring of a 
tertian; and ‘* Mrs. Woodward of 
Avon; Dusset, a maiden, very witty 
and well-bred, yet gibbous, aged 28.” 

His medicines appear in some in- 
stances rather singly. On one ocea- 
sion, there is prescribed “‘ the winde- 
pipe of a cocke dryed and made into a 
powder,” and a child with worms 
cured, by applying to the pulse an un- 
guent, wherein was “‘ spiders’ webs 
and a little powder of nut shels.” ! 

Ev. Hoop. 


Mr. 
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“Mr: Ursa, Shrewsbury, May 3. 
N addition to the Shenstonian Fry 
Lear, given p. 226, 1 enclose you 
atiother from ‘“* Prior’s Poems,” for- 
merly belonging to the Bard of the 
«« Leasowes.” On the first blank leaf, 
vol, i. 


«< November y® 26th, 1739. Read over 
all Prior’s Works a second time, marking the 
pieces I most admired with a proportionate 
number of crosses. x Approved. x x Ad- 
mired. > XX Much Admired.” 


On the next leaf, 


** Des Livres 
Du Guill: Shenstone 
da Coll. du Pem. 
a Oxon. 1735.” 


«¢ Prior's Clo# was a chearfull, gay, face- 
tious old woman, that used to laugh with a 
profusion of good humour until she was 
almost ready to die, at the conceit of her 
being a Poet's Flame. And Prior, we may 
be sure, was equally delighted with y* ex- 
cellence of her understanding.” See the 
critick on Vanessa, in Swift’s Works. 


On a leaf at the end: 


«* An additional stanza to y* Nut Brown 
Maid, from Mr. Percy’s* old MS. 


«* Here ye may see, that women he 
In love, kinde, meeke and stable, 

Let never men reprove them then 
And call them variable. 


Bat rather prey t to God, that they 
To men be comfortable, 

That have proved, such as they loved, 
If they be charitable}. 

But all men wolde, yt women sholde 
Be kind to them eche one, 

Yet rather I had God obey, 
And serve but him alone §.” 


Yours, &c. A. TI, 


—@— 
Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 
from Varerius Maximus, 


by Dr. Carzy, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 40.) 
Mr. Ursan, June 5. 


| HAVE to apologise for the long 
4 delay of my promised continuation 
of the p he Anecdotes—a delay fair- 
ly excusable in a man labouring under 
the weight of three heavy works in the 
press at the same time, viz. dinsworth’s 





* Afterwards Bishop of Dromore. 
+ Thank, qu.? I Obscure. 
§ This Jast seemingly indicates it to have 
been written by a lady. W.S. 


Dictionary, the Gradus ad Parnassum, 
and the Regent’s Pocket Classics. 
These, with the necessary attention to 
private pupils, left me, of course, little 
leisure to attend to Valerius’es Anec- 
dotes.—At length, however, I steal 
from those occupations a short respite, 
to redeem my promise ; and =, = 





While the Sicilian tyrant, Diony- 
sius the younger, was, for his cruel- 
ties, deservedly hated and execrated by 
all classes of his oppressed subjects, a 
woman, far advanced in years, was 
daily observed to repair to the temple, 
and ay aloud to the Gods, that they 
would graciously prolong his days, and 
grant him to survive her. Being in- 
formed of her unaccountable conduct, 
and conscious how little he merited 
her good-will, the tyrant summoned 
her into his presence, and interrogated 
her respecting the motive and intent 
of her extraordinary supplication. — 
Unawed by his frown, the old lady, 
with undisguised naiveté, replied, I 
act not without good reason. When 
I was a girl, we were oppressed by a 
merciless tyrant, from chen: I ear- 
nestly wished to see my country de- 
livered. After his death, your father, 
more cruel than he, seised on the go- 
vernment: and of his tyranny also I 
longed to see an end. But, when he 
too was killed, you succeeded, who are 
much worse than either of the two 
former. Wherefore, dreading lest your 
place should be filled by some tyrant 
still worse than yourself, I daily de- 
vote my life for your safety.”—How- 
ever inwardly stung by this poignant 
reproof, Dionysius was ashamed to re- 
sent it, and suffered his bold monitress 
to escape with impunity.—Zib. 6, 2, 
2 Extern. 

The celebrated Roman general, Fa- 
bius Maximus, had five times 
honoured with the consulship; which 
dignity had likewise been repeatedly 
enjoyed by his father, grand-father, 
great grand-father, and other more re- 
mote progenitors. His son, too, was 
on the — of being elected to the 
same high office; when the father in- 
te , and requested of the assem- 
bled electors that they would at length 
“grant to the Fabian family an ex- 
emption from the consulate :” — not 
that he harboured any doubt of his 
son’s fitness to occupy that exalted sta- 
tion; but because he deemed it im- 
proper that the supreme power should 

too 
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too Jong continue in the possession of 
one family.— Lib. 4, 1, 5. 

A laudable instance of candor and 
moderation was displayed by Marcus 
Marcellus, the conqueror of Syracuse, 
subsequently elected consul, at a time 
when a number of Sicilians were come 
to Rome, to prefer complaints against 
him to the Sevate.—Upon his en- 
trance into office, he convened that 
assembly, and declared that he would 
transact no public business with them 
until the return of his colleague Levi- 
nus, who was then abroad at the head 
of an army. On Levinus’es arrival, 
Marcellus was himself the first to pro- 

in the Senate that the Sicilians 
should be introduced, and admitted to 
an audience. He patiently listened to 
their accusations: and, when they 
were about to retire at the command 
of Levinus, he desired that they should 
remain, and hear his defence. After 
both parties had been heard, he with- 
drew together with his accusers, that 
the House might, with the greater 
freedom, discuss the merits of the case. 
—The Senate having finally decided 
in Marcellus’es favor, the complain- 
ants humbly entreated that their state 
might be taken under his patronage : 
and with that request he cheerfully 
complied. Nor was this all: for, in 
the allotment of provinces to the two 
consuls, the government of Sicily hav- 
ing fallen to Marcellus, he exchanged 
it with his colleague for that of Italy, 
the more effectually to tranquillise the 
minds of the Sicilians, who might 
otherwise have lived in a state of con- 
stant alarm under the rule of a man 
whose character and conduct they had 
openly impeached.— Lil. 4, 1, 7. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, June 10. 
HE monument erected to the 
memory of Queen Anne in the 

area before the Western front of St. 
Paul’s, is about to be repaired. A 
weekly paper, the Museum, after hav- 
ing been very witty (not to say rude) 
on the oe Queen’s nose, has taken 
to itself the credit of having induced 
the Dean and Chapter to make this res- 
titution, and makes no doubt that the 
aforesaid nose was knocked off by the 
stone of some demagogue during the 
commotions attending Dr. Sacheve- 
rell’s trial.” This assumption is 
summarily overthrown, by proving an 
alili: the Queen’s statue did not at- 





Queen Anne's Statue at Si. Paul's Cathedral. 
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tain its present station sith two! 
after Dr. Sacheverell’s trial in the 
year 1710. There are at present,* I 
should imagine, few who do not sup- 
- the mutilations it has suffered to 
the effect of all-corroding Time. 

In your own pages*, however, Mr. 
Urban, may be found the real causes of 
its ruinous state. It has been twice 
attacked by lunatics, first in January 
1743, when the man “ broke off the 
sceptre, and otherwise damaged the 
statue ;” again in September 1769, b 
a Lascar, who, ben cqgeiainal ~ 
tempted to stab the watchmen. In 
both cases it appeared, on examination 
before a Magistrate, that the men were 
out of their senses. The continuator of 
Maitland thus describes the damage 
done on the latter occasion : 

‘**Both the arms, with the globe and 
sceptre, were broken off from the Queen’s 
statue, and —_ other figure had some da- 
mage done to them. The Lascar had the 
globe in his hand when he was coming over 


” 


the iron rails! 


The sceptre appears to have gone at 
the first attack; it might have been 
replaced before 1769. It is not re- 
corded on which occasion the nose 
(the stumbling block of the Museum) 
oo 

The following history of the monu- 
ment may at the present time prove 
not uninteresting to your readers. It 
is an extract from Malcolin’s London, 
the account of the sums ex led on 
the work being gleaned from the books 
preserved in the Cathedral : 


*¢ In 1712, Francis Bird had 250/. for the 
Queen’s statue and enrichments. The best 
part of this figure is the regal mantle. It is 
not so easy to say which is the worst. The 
four statues seated on the pedestal, of Eng- 
land, France, Ireland, and America, were 
2201. each, and the white marble shield of 
arms 50/. This ill-contrived and tasteless 
groupe cost in all 11802. The wits of the 
day were very severe upon it, and on the 
manner in which the Queen is placed, with 
her back to the Church, and face to the 
brandy-shop.” 

Mr. Malcolm, in his vol. III. p. 103, 
describes and criticizes the numerous 
other works of Bird in adorning the 
Cathedral. In your vol. uxxviit. i. 
p- 595, his monumental labours are 
also criticized; but an error appears 
there in making the Queen's Tage 
maidens cost as much as her Majesty 
herself. Nepos. 





* Vols. x11. p.49, XXXIX. p. 461. 
Mr. 

















TREGRECT ‘with Coa 
orres 

ent, T. R. Wend, p- 320, that 
the county of Lancaster, which pre- 
sents to the Antiquary an interesting 
field for hisexertions, should still remain 
destitute of a regular History. That 
few would have the courage to encoun- 
ter so laborious an undertaking as the 
investigation of its history, is obvious. 
In the words of Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
vol. Lxxxvitt. i. p. 110, “ though the 
description of an entire County might 
be deemed too laborious for one indi- 
vidual, yet I flatter myself that the 
History of a single Hundred is within 
the compass of many ; and should even 
these labours be thought too irksome, 
they might be divided amongst a so- 
ciety of resident gentlemen, each tak- 
ing his own parish. Such an occupa- 
tion, I trust, would be particularly 
ifying to many a Clergyman who 

as both leisure to investigate, and abi- 
lity to describe. An annual meeting 
might be convened to compare the 
collected notes, and confer upon the 
general subject.” If some able advo- 
cate would call the attention of those 
interested in the history of Lancashire, 
and concentrate their exertions on the 
above plan, it would infallibly ensure 
the attainment of this most desirable 


abject. 

The principal works published on 
its general history are those of Mr. 
Houseman, Mr. Britton, and the 
«FF nts” of Mr. G n, which 
your Capssapradent alludes to; the 
work of the latter gentleman is a 
storehouse of interesting and recondite 
materials, principally published from 
MSS. which will be highly valuable 
to the future historian. The well-di- 

ted History of Whalley, and the 
— one of Manchester, will fur- 
nish a valuable sn a eo to 
fully develope the genius eru- 
din of their ote a lasting me- 
morials of regret, that those splendid 
talents which were mee to 
the task, were not devoted to supply 
the wished-for desideratum. To the 
above may be added, the more feeble 
aids of Leigh’s Lancashire; Rauth- 
mell’s Overborough; West's Furness ; 
Enfield, Wallace, Moss, Corry, and 
a a ; Aikin, Aston, 
Falkner, Leigh’s Manchester ; 
Clarke’s Lancaster; Hutton’s Black- 
Gewr. Mac. June, 1823. 
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pool; Glazebrook's Southport; Wik 
cockson’s Preston; Ashcroft, Sehon, 
and Butterworth’s Parish of Oldham ; 
with numerous tracts. 

Among other works, not imme- 
diately connected with its history, are 
Pennant’s Tour from Downing to Als- 
ton Moor; Nichols’s valuable History 
of Leicestershire, which work might 
be consulted by Correspondent 
“The Rajah of Vaneplysia,” p. 2, for 
information of the Earls of this Coun- 
Q. For the hi of the more early 

rls and the distribution of ‘ 
I have no doubt he might consult 
with success Ordericus Vitalis History, 
published by Du Chesne. The secat- 
tered manuscript collections relative to 
the County are numerous. 

In answer to your Correspondent, 
T. R. Weeton, there is a MS History 
of the Hundred of Amounderness ex- 
tant, not in a oe in the county, 
but deposited in the Coll of Arms, 
in which library is part oF | Dr. Cuen- 
den’s collections, consisting of seven 
— volumes; the —- = vo- 
umes) are in the Cheetham Lib 
Manchester, where also is punareat 
Holinsworth’s Mancuniensis, or His- 
tory of Manchester, in MS. In the 
Library at Townley Hall are deposit- 
ed the Townley MSS. consisting of 
twenty-two volumes, mostly large fo-~ 
lio. Lucas’s MS. Dr, Whitaker made 
enquiries after, and could not learn their 
fate. Holt’s Collections for Liverpoof 
(see your Mag. for 1795, pp. 967, 981) 
are in the sion of Matthew Greg- 
son, esq. F.A.5. of Liverpool. This 
gentleman’s own collections consist of 
several large folio volumes, to which 
he has lately added a beautiful MS fo- 
lio volume, which he purchased at the 
sale of the late Rev. —_— Ruding ; 
it consists of 382 pages, neatly writ- 
ten, entitled * Ducatus Comitatusque 
Palatini Lancastrie, neenon posses- 
sionum privilegiorumque ab antiquo 

rtinentium, illustratio. Ex Archivis 
R is in Turre Lond? repositis petita 
et deprompta ;” with genealogical Ta- 
bles of the Dukes of Lancaster, &e. 


&e. 

Several MSS. relative to the genea- 
logical department are deposited in 
the Cheetham Library, the trustees of 
which purchased the late Mr. Thomas 
Barrit’s collections. 

The Percival collection of Pedigrees 

is 
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is in the library of the late Sir Joseph 
Radcliff, of Milne’s Bridge, co. York. 
Hopkinson’s MSS. are now in the 
possession of the Richardsons of Glad- 
stone. Among the Harleian MSS. 
British Museum, are several Visitations 
and collections of Pedigrees relative to 
the County, Nos. 16, 891, 1152, 1437, 
1468, 1549, 2076, 2086, and 6159. 
Copies of Nos. 2076, 2086, and 1437, 
with several volumes of Pedigrees, are 
in the library of George Ormerod, Sd 
F.S.A. of Chorlton, co. Cest.; and Hol- 
land Watson, esq. of Congleton, has 
made great collections, which he has 
been free to lend to every + cag 
—not so every possessor of informa- 
tion; though we know but of one so- 
litary instance to the contrary. A 
copy of No. 2086 is in the Cheetham 
Library. In the library of Matthew 
Gregson, esq. are several ordinaries of 
Lancashire Arms. Several are among 
the Harl. MSS. Nos. 893, 1234, 1367, 
1382, 1452, 1457, 1940, 2017, and 
2053, by various hands. 

The most complete collection of the 
illustrations of the County that has 
come under my notice, is that made 
by Mr. Thos. Binns of Mount Ver- 
non, at a great expence; among them 
are to be found copies of the Blundell 
collection of Statuary, with the origi- 
nal drawings made for that work. 
Winstanley’s etchings of the pictures 
at Knowsley; the beautiful engravings 
of old halls, castles, &c. by N. G. Phi- 
lips, esq.*; James’s lithographic views 
of old halls, &c. in Manchester and its 
vicinity ; Bridgen’s etchings of Sefton 
Church: and copies of the embellish- 
ments of every work extant relative to 
the County, with numerous original 
drawings; the whole arranged in 
twelve large folio volumes, a catalogue 
of which the above gentleman has it 
in contemplation ere Jong to print. 

This concise notice of the facilities 
for pursuing the investigations for the 
History of the County, evinces that it 
is not the want of materials, but a few 
persevering characters animated with 
zeal and industry to carry the project 


into execution. 
Yours, &c. W. I. Roserts. 


Mr. Ursayn, Leigh, May 19. 
HAVE for a few years past amused 
myself with the study of Heraldry, 





* Both now in the course of publication. 





not merely with reference to its sym- 
bols and art of blazon, but as it is con- 
nected with Genealogy and History ; 
and it has been the source of very 
high gratification during many solitary 
winter evenings. One whom I may 
not presume to name, lately quoted in 
a letter, 

‘* How pleasant wears the wintry night, 
Spent with the old illustrious dead—” 


A feeling I have often experienced, 
and hope still to enjoy. 

To those who may think Heraldry 
and Genealogy mere idle vanities, as 
some I have Bevvvs to do, who are 
accounted by themselves to possess ra- 
ther superior understandings, and who 
despise or affect to scorn at all claims 
to ay a of family, or to any thing 
which has descended from our ances- 
tors, or which has not been acquired 
by our own personal merit and exer- 
tions, and who quote with satisfac- 
tion, 

‘¢Genus et proavos, et que non fecimus ipsi, 
Vix ea nostra voco—” 


I might sufficiently answer, that what 
has received for ages the general ap- 
probation and sanction of the civilized 
world, may safely be relied upon as not 
absolutely useless or contemptible, not- 
withstanding all people may not appre- 
ciate its value alike. Besides this I 
have remarked, that I have never yet 
heard any person who was of good fa- 
mily, had a respectable pedigree, and 
possessed legal claim to an antient coat 
of arms, that disdained the first, scofl- 
ed at the second, or threw away the 
third. 

As you admit not only of quotations, 
but also of extracts, I send you some 
from my memorandum ad if you 
think fit to insert them. They are in 
favour of the study of Heraldry, and its 
anitené use. 

From the Preface to “‘ The English 
Compendium, or Rudiments of Ho- 
nour, 11th edition, anno 1761:” 


‘* Heraldry is a science so valuable, that 
the greatest men in all ages have thought it 
worth their study and application; and if 
duly considered, will be found both useful 
and curious. Its original design was to dis- 
tinguish oon and families, and to illus- 
trate the histories of them, and that of the 


nation in general; to represent the martial 
deeds of our ancestors, to perpetuate their 
memory, to trace the origin of noble and 
antient families, and the various steps by 
which they arrived at greatness,” 

Carter, 
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Carter, in his “ Honor Redivivus, 
or Analysis of Honour and Armory,” 
ed. 1673, observes, 


**Certainly the honour achieved by an 
ancestor, lives jn his family as his, and to 
the memory of his virtues and example of 
theirs, which ought doubly to oblige them 
to care, first, in keeping that tenderly which 
their ancestors putclatoed so difficultly ; and 
to show themselves the true heirs of such 
noble spirits in their due imitations of those 
renowned virtues, Therefore it is the best 
patrimony a father can leave his son, to be- 
queath him the glory of his merits with the 
state of gentility, and the best honour the 
son can do to the deceased parent is to con- 
tinue his name in that estate which his an- 
cestors left him, and by imitating the vir- 
tues that obtained it, to preserve it without 
a stain. Which consideration hath been 
the occasion to stir up many generous spi- 
rits to a noble contention and commendable 
emulation, to exalt the worthiness of their 
families’ name.” 


He then refers to Sir John Ferne’s 
** Blazon of Gentrie, or Glorie of Ge- 
nerositie,” printed 1586 ; extracts from 
which would be too long here, and 
then adds, “to obtain estate of genti- 
lity by Learning, is very honourable 
certainly, but to achieve it by service 
in his Sovereign’s wars, the defence of 
the Church, King, and Country, is of 
all most excellent and worthy.” 

Collins, in the Preface to the Peer- 
age, observes, 


*¢ He who looks back on the fortunes of 
his country, and sees what glorious things 
his ancestors have done for it ; how far they 
have ventured, and how much they have 
suffered for the sake of it, and what honour 
they have gained by their achievements,—if 
any thing can stir up such a one to act wor- 
thily, this certainly is what will be most 
likely so todo. And we may conclude that 
person to be all sense of honour, all 
impressions of virtue, who is not wrought 
on by such motives to a desire of imi- 
tating their laudable examples.” 


Banks, in the Preface to his ** Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage of Eng- 
land,” says, 

*<1f dignities to descend in blood are con- 
ferred as a reward for meritorious services, 
it is that the succeeding representatives of 
the person ennobled may convey to posterity 
a proof of their Country’s gratitude, their 
Sovereign's favour, their forefathers’ worth, 
and the duty incumbent on themselves not 
to debase themselves by their own degene- 
racy. Memoirs of t men may be con- 
sidered as materials essential to the compo- 
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sition of history, affording not only a pleas- 
ing amusement, but the most instructive 
lessons. No study can be perhaps better 
adapted to impress on the minds of youth 
an early love of virtue, and a desire of being 
useful to mankind in general, or devoting 
themselves particularly to the service of 
their country.” 


This is the genuine purpose of He- 
raldry, and its honours. 

I could add several quotations from 
Nisbet, Clark, and others, but will 
conclude this part of my subject with 
one from Guillin’s ** Display,” and a 
reference to your own pages. ; 

In Guillim, 6th edit. ann. 1724, p. 
6, of the Introduction, it is stated that 


“Those that were in command in the 
Holy Wars, and did use insignia or arms on 
their banners, shields, or surcoats, did upon 
their return from that service, either assume 
and take those devices as their due, or else 
had indulgence from their Sovereign or his 
Chieftains to bear them. Thus, as Religion 
at stake is the greatest spur to true courage, 
so those arms which had been displayed in 
its defence, became of most esteem, inso- 
much that not only their assumers did con- 
tinue the use of them during their lives, but 
their issues did the same, glorying in no- 
thing so much as those open and plain de- 
monstrations of their parents’ piety and vir- 
tue. Neither did the res cease here ; 
for all, even those of no kin, paid them a 
reverence, as the ensigns under which their 
religion and liberties had been preserved, 
and valued their owners as the preservers. 
This time and use has improved into a cus- 
tomary, legal, and rightful appropriation to 
their issues, and to their descendants, and 
to none other in that nation without the 
deserved censure of usurpatiou. Yet, though 
we might receive the hereditary use of arms 
just after the Holy War, it was not esta- 

lished or made general until the time of 
King Henry III.” 


See also Ferne, Camden’s Re- 
maines, and Gent. Mag. 1804, April, 
p- 343. 

What virtues are necessary to enno- 
ble arms, what generations should 
pass after a grant, before any one 
should be ranked as a gentleman of 
blood, I refer your readers to learn 
from Sir John Ferne, who calls a per- 
son to whom a grant is first made, only 
a “‘ gentleman of paper and waxe.” 

Whatever considerations may arise 
from the different circumstances of 
society at this day, compared with 
what it was in the feudal times; and 
which, if the practice were as strict as 

Sir 
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Sic E. Brydges * would wish it, would 
to the total exclusion of all hope of 
istinction in newly-raised families 
(except perhaps to a descendant, thro’ 
mortiage into a good family), it is quite 
clear that no one ought to bear arms, 
unless he can show his title by descent 
or by a grant from the College ; but in 
tion as those ts are too ea- 
sily obtained, so will their value be 
considered as trifling; and this I con- 
ceive has led many to think so lightly 
of them as to decide {though very im- 
roperly) to use them without that evi- 
ence of right. Whoever sports upou 
his carriage a coat of arms under such 
circumstances, only proclaims to those 
who know better, that he is a ‘* novus 
homo,” and not what he pretends to 
te. A mortifying reflection to him. 
Yours, &c. T. R. Weston. 


Mr. Ursan, June 2. 
iy olim miminisse javabit,” 
is as old and true an adage as 
any on record; it combines the “ utile 
et dulce” to an indescribable extent. 
Every liberal-minded scholar, who is 
blessed with a recollection of the 
**times that are past,” feels the high- 
est gratification in imparting a portion 
his stores occasionally to the san- 
uime inquirer for information; and 
the receiver experiences an equal plea- 
sure in participating a gathering of 
even a few crumbs from the well- 
arranged hoard. 

Among the deaths recorded in your 
invaluable register, is inserted the fol- 
lowing: in the list for the year 1749, 
Sept. 23, “‘ Lieut.-gen. Frampton, at 
Butley Abbey, Sufiolk, remarkable for 
his integrity and honour, as well as 
great humanity to all mankind.”—A 
character mentioned with such parti- 
cular distinction, could have been nei- 
ther a private nor unknown one, and 
respecting whom, even at this distant 
period, one would expect little diffi- 
culty would occur in obtaining some 
interesting information ; as a constant 
reagler, I should feel much obliged for 
any particulars respecting Gen. Framp- 
ton and his family connexions. 

Rambling lately by accident through 
the village of Frampton, in the county 
of Dorset, as is customary with me, 
when I have a spare half-hour, I saun- 
tered through the churchyard, and was 





* See Censura Literaria, vol. III. p. 80. 
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rouch pleased with the very peculiar 
neatness and order which prevailed. 
I was fortunate enough to get admis- 
sion into the Church; among several 
inscriptions, the two following at- 
tracted my attention, being on flat- 
stones in the body of the church. ‘The 
first— 

*« Hester Nelson, uxor Z. N. exuit mor- 
talitatem Nov. 9, A.D. 1637. Gloria mes- 
sis erit.” 

The other— 

**H. N. Matri Redita, Novemb, 8° 

1638.” 


On referring to Hatchins’s Dorset, 
I find they are preserved in that work ; 
and further, that Zachary Nelson, the 
person designated by Z. N. in the first 
mscription, was incumbent of the liv- 
ing of Frampton, between the years 
we an and 1661.” , 

uery,—Can any of your numerous 
Rashes or Conugunteien furnish any 
account of the family and connexions 
of the said Zachary Nelson—I mean 
more particularly of his ancestors. The 
name is not a county name, as I have 
been informed, in Dorset.—Some of 
his immediate descendants fixed their 
residence in Dorchester, and were of 
note and great respectability. ‘‘ John 
Nelson appears as one of the Bailiffs 
of the Borough of Dorchester,” 37th 
of Chas. II. A.D. 1684; Mayor 1686 ; 
and again Mayor 1704.—Zachary Nel- 
og on record a pon, Yom 
1716; Mayor 1717; and again Ma 
1729:” each of them sine he 
office of Bailiff occasionally, in the in- 
termediate periods of their Mayoral- 
ties. 

A failare of male descendants has 
now, as I understand, nearly rendered 
the name extinct in that town. 

Any information tending to illus- 
trate the early pedigree of the family, 
especially prior to Zachary Nelson, 
first mentioned, would be most thank- 
fully acknowledged by one who feels a 
natural interest, independent of any 
private consideration, in developing 
and ascertaining the correctness of fa- 
mily connexions. Viator. 


ce 
Lake House, Ames- 
Mr. Uraay, bury, Wilts, May 23. 
LETTER having appeared in a 
A late Number of aus Wlanaetans 


p- 317, under the signature of A. H. 
which from its statements is calcu- 
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lated to mislead your readers, I am 
induced to make my observations on, 
and, I hope, to confute them. I for- 
bear to trouble you with any theory of 
my own, as to the origin of Stone- 
henge, but merely answer what [ 
deem the errors of your Correspond- 
ent, as they occur in his letter. I shall 
pass over without comment the ex- 
tract given by him from the letter of 
Mr. Greetheed, referring the xra of 
Stonehenge to the Romans; I do this, 
considering him not answerable for 
the errors of Mr. G., but there are 
assuredly no tenable grounds for attri- 
buting this curious structure to that 
people. A. H, then proceeds to speak 
of, and to reason on, the number of 
stones, as they are at present in situs 
he says, there are seventy-four, and 
that on this point he was corroborated 
on reference to another person ; where- 
as in reality their number is ninety- 
two, which I have been enabled to 
ascertain from repeated opportunities 
of investigation, as I reside within 
two miles, and from reference also to 
a very accurate model in my posses- 
sion; but amongst these stones, as 
thus erroneously numbered by A. H. 
many are fragments, two of the largest 
for instance, an upright of one of the 
trilithons of the outer oval, and its im- 
post, are fallen, and each broken into 
three pieces; and I must farther ac- 
uaint him, that this grand and vener- 
ruin presents in many different 
parts a deplorable hiatus, the original 
situation of many stones in succession, 
which were essentially necessary for 
the completion of the structure, not 
retaining even a fragment, efiam ipse 
ruine periere. From the great diffi- 
culty of numbering these stones and 
fragments of stones, arising from their 
apparently confused state, such an at- 
tempt is often made a common amuse- 
ment, the result of idle and futile cu- 
riosity, but is not often succeeded in ; 
it presents however no difficulty to 
one acquainted with the original 
gundein; thus, whether the stones, 
as at present in situ, are seventy-four, 
or ninety-two in number, is perfectly 
immaterial as a fact in itself, since no 
inference can be drawn from it, and it 
is unnecessary to refer to “‘ temples of 
* either Jewish, Greek, Roman, or Bri- 
tish architecture.” 

A. H. next enters on the subject of 
the substance of the stones, which, I 
can inform him, consist of five distinct 
species; all the larger stones, being 
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those of the outer circle, and outer 
oval, with their im _are alike a 


coarse grained -stone, granular 
quartz, provincially called sarsens, and 
ofa similar nature with those of which 
the other wonder of our county, the 
Temple of Abury, near Marlborough, 
was constructed, and which are scat- 
tered over the downs of North Wilts 
in great numbers, and are also thus 
lentifully found on the Berkshire 
wns near Lambourne. I think it 
most probable that the larger stones 
were brought from the North Wilt- 
shire Downs, a distance of about 30 
miles, but by what means I cannot 
suggest, as we know not the extent of 
mechanical knowlege amongst the 
ancients; however, I do not think I 
go too far in advancing that the same 
mechanical knowledge which enabled 
the Romans to poise aloft the weighty 
stones of Trajan’s Pillar, and which at 
a far more remote date, qualified the 
then inhabitants of Eyypt to raise and 
pile on each other the ponderous masses 
of the Pyramids, would with ease ena- 
ble the perhaps contemporary inhabit- 
ants of these isles, endowed, we ma 
suppose, with equal knowledge, to ef. 
fect the far less wonderful transporta- 
tion of these stones from the North 
Wiltshire Downs. 

A.H. will probably say, that the 
superior size of the stones at Stone- 
henge militates against the opinion 
that they were brought from ann, 
the scattered bowlders of those Downs 
being of so much smaller size. In 
answer to this we may aver, that the 
largest were selected for the admirable 
structures of Stonehenge and Abury, 
the latter of which consisted of many 
hundred stones; and thus the stones 
now lying on those Downs are in 
neral of a much smaller size than what 
were used for the above two temples. 

Your Correspondent next asserts, 
that the architects of Stonehenge, al- 
though he admits that they possessed 
skill in the construction of the circles, 
yet “ that they had no skill in sculp- 
ture, either for ornament, beauty, or 
use ;” that none of the stones “‘ disco- 
ver the slightest impression of the chi- 
sel;” that they are all in fact “ shape- 
less, and are such as might be supposed 
to have Leen set up in the state in which 
they were FounD*,” “ without order, 





* Notwithstanding this expression, your 
Correspondent eeapety argues that they 
nm of art. 


of 


are the productio: 
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of the earliest era of architecture, with- 
out roof, and without inscription.” 

Now, Mr. Urban, my opinion is, 
that the plan of Stonehenge embraces 
in its whole the greatest order, the 
nicest symmetry and proportion; that 
it presents an admirable union of gran- 
deur and simplicity; and that in all 
these characteristics 1 much doubt 
whether any architect of the present 
day would be able to raise even on 

per, the elevation of a structure of a 
Fixe nature, essentially different in all 
its relative parts, and which yet would 
compete with the plan of Stonehenge 
in its perfect and original state. 

A. H. is certainly incorrect in say- 
ing that the several stones are ‘‘ shape- 
less,” and without the mark of a tool, 
when on the most cursory inspection, 
it will be evident that one and all the 
larger stones (except the single stone 
at a distance from the body of the tem- 
ple) are reduced by art to a parallelo- 
gram. Ina small groupe of barrows, 
very near Stonehenge, chippings of the 
granular quartz or sand-stone were 
abundantly found, and they are also 
to be met with on digging within the 
scite of the temple; all the smaller 
stones were also evidently shaped, and 
that by tools of very superior temper, 
as they consist of granite of extreme 
hardness. As to the want of roof, 
may we not suppose that those who 
raised this temple disdained the 
thought, that their orisons and the 
smoke of their altar should be inter- 
rupted in their ascent to the “‘ King of 
kings.” And as to inscription, A. H. 
must recollect that it is improbable the 
inhabitants of these isles at that time 
possessed the knowledge of letters. In 
the numerous barrows on the plains 
around, opened by my friend Sir Ri- 
chard Hoare (and at the opening of 
which I was present), which evidently 
bear a relative connexion with the 
temple, and are probably the sepul- 
chres of the families of the chieftains 
of the surrounding hordes, not a coin, 
not an article has ever been found, 
which tends even to the presumption 
that they were a lettered people. 

The writer of the letter then goes on 
to say, that it is not clear to him that 
it was a Druidical temple, as it does 
not correspond with others so called ; 
that such were usually fixed in the ob- 
scurity and retirement of deep cells, 
&c. So far from such assertions be- 
ing correct, Stonehenge does corre- 
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spond with all other structures in Eng- 
land, usually considered Druidical; ‘it 
corresponds, for instance, with the 
temples and cirques of Abury, Rowl- 
wright, Stanton Drew, Boscawen, 
Winterborne Abbas, &c. &c. in be- 
ing situated in an open and campaign 
country, and it peculiarly corresponds 
with the temple of Rowlwright both in 
its diameter, and in its having a single 
stone at a distance with the same bear- 
ing from the body of the temple. The 
antient authors certainly represent the 
Druids as resorting to woods and 
groves; and I must confess, I know 
not how to reconcile such representa- 
tion with the fact, that the structures 
of stone, usually denominated Druidi- 
cal Temples, are ever found in the 
must open and campaign countries. 

A. i. finally closes his letter with 
the conclusion that the stones are fac- 
titious ; but in such conclusion he is 
certainly erroneous: and when [I as- 
sert that 1 could show him veins in 
different stones, conviction of his er- 
ror will doubtless flash upon his mind. 
Factitious stones would be homoge- 
neous in their substance ; they would 
not present veins to the eye; and in 
addition to this argument, if any other 
need be urged, I must again remind 
him, that all the large stones are gra- 
nular quartz, exactly similar in sub- 
stance with those of the North Wilt- 
shire and Berkshire Downs. It is in- 
deed highly singular that those Downs 
should be thus scattered with such 
enormous and detached blocks of sar- 
sen, coarse sand-stone, or granular 

uartz, which has never yet been 
ound in a continuous bed; and I be- 
lieve I am correct, in informing A. H. 
that there is no quarry of stone at Marl- 
borough, as asserted by him. These 
immense detached masses of sand- 
stone have been frequently found in 
the sub-stratum of the vale of Pewsey 
in that neighbourhood, at the depth of 
twenty feet. 

A. H. may possibly object that de- 
tached stones of no kind are to be 
found inland of the size of the large 
stones of Stonehenge; but I can in- 
form him, that I have seen covering 
a valley in the parish of Luxilian in 
Cornwall, innumerable detached blocks , 
of granite of a much larger size. The 
chain of reasoning adopted by him to 
prove the stones to be factitious, is 
most inconclusive, and contrary to 
existing facts; and were it yet possible 
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to entertain any doubt on the ques- 
tion, he may rest assured he will find 
no sand on the surrounding plain, af- 
fording, as he conjectures, a ready ma- 
terial for his factitious stone. In this 
discussion, A. H. alludes to the com- 
pages of stones or trilithon, which fell 
in the year 1797, and which he states 
to have been particularly examined b 
him ; this is the only change whic 
has occurred within the memory of 
man, and he speaks of one of these 
stones as being commonly called the 
high altar; but it so happens there 
never was a stone thus contra-distin- 
uished; the altar-stone ever lay on 
the ground in the inmost recess of the 
inner oval, being the portion of the 
temple elegantly and emphatically de- 
nominated by Stukeley, the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

I have thus, Mr. Urban, endeavour- 
ed to refute in order the errors of A.H. 
and have refrained, as I before said, 
from giving any opinion of my own as 
to the origin of Stonehenge; it is a 
question on which we may “ talk 
about it and about it,” but it must 
ever remain a mystery for develope- 
ment, an ignis fatuus for Antiquaries, 
an inexplicable riddle for the enquiring 
mind of man. Nevertheless, Mr. Ur- 
ban, there is no reason why the cu- 
rious and the learned should not pur- 
sue their enquiries; the collision of 
opinion ever tends to elicit learning, 
and increase knowledge. ‘ Truth,” 
said the ancients, lies in the bottom of 
a well;” let not, therefore, the learned 
and the able sit down in apathy, but 
let them act vigorously, and however 
deep the well, make their best endea- 
yours to draw her forth. 

Although I refrain at present from 
even declaring my predilection for any 
one of the many hypotheses as to the 
zra, and founders, and purpose, of this 
admirable and venerable structure, yet 
I must beg leave to be the precursor 
of a pen hypothesis entertained by 
Mr. Henry Brown of Amesbury, and 
which he is about to impart to the 
world by a work which is now in the 
press. In his opinion, a too modern 
zra has been hitherto — by all 
parties to the Temple of Stonehenge 
and Abury, and in his publication he 
is about to advance his arguments, that 
they are of antediluvian structure. It 
is not for me to anticipate them, and I 
refrain from stating whether they have 
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made any impression on my mind; 
doubtless every hypothesis deserves an 
impartial consideration, and J dare say 
the literary world will look forward 
with interest to the production of his 
intended work, and do it every justice 
which it may merit. I must also, 
Mr. Urban, to mention, that the in- 
genious talents of the above gentle- 
man have enabled him to make mo- 
dels of Stonehenge, both in its present 
and original state, which are very su- 
perior in their execution and accu- 
racy. 

Yours, &c. Epwarp Duxg. 


Ge 
Mr. Ursay, April 19. 
N an article which you have been 
pleased to insert in March, p.218, 
et seq. I have said that there is a great 
decline of taste and erudition in our 
modern Literature. If you are disposed 
to insert them, I will send you a se- 
ries of papers, illustrative of this sub- 
ject, under the name of Tue Evsr- 
GREEN. 

It is now a favourite doctrine, which 
I hear through the Continent, as well 
as in England, that we live in an age 
of comparative illumination. The fool- 
ish world repeat it, believing it: but 
it is set afloat by those, who have the 
deepest design in it,—not because they 
believe it to be true (for many of them 
know better), but because it is intend- 
ed to conceal those sources of ancient 
wisdom which would detect their false 
doctrines. 

Upon the mention of the reco- 
very of the fragment of Cicero 
De Republica, as matter of exulta- 
tion, a literary man, whose opinions 
hold a sway in Europe, said to me, 
*« T cannot think it of any interest !— 
The greatest genius in the time of Ci- 
cero could have but a very imperfect 
idea of politics! It is not till the pre- 
sent day that we have known any thing 
upon those subjects!” 

Let interest and ignorance clamour 
against the laudator temporis acti as 
much as they will, the superiority of 
the past ages to the present, in point 
of taste and erudition, is quite incon- 
testible : and a main part of it is owing 
to false criticism. Every one remem- 
bers what Gray wrote to Mason about 
Reviewers. It is ten times more ap- 
plicable to the present day. 

Then as to Politics, it is a noble 

sub- 











ject, when discussed : but 
pad not } comm bre oF pervert 
the character of every other branch of 

1 it powerfal and profound 

nm that ul and p arti- 
ele in the Edinb. Rev. upon Parti- 
Trons, which cannot be Ag 

ised, it is openly professed that the 
ere object of the establishment of 
that Review was as an instrument of 
a great politieal purpose :—a legitimate 
= yT doubt :—but st des Il am 
doubtful, whether it was right to in- 
troduce it under the veil of a work in- 
tended to guide Literary opinion. 

But there is no branch of composi- 
tion, in which the practice of authors, 
and the taste of the publick, has become 
so corrupt, asin Poetry. That which 
was intended for the vehicle of the 
highest display of native eloquence, is 
become an artificial and heartless ex- 
hibition of mock splendour. 

We have a great many temporary 
favourites among the living: but we 
have scarcely any genuine Poets. Ima- 
gination, without judgment, is the cha- 
racter of insanity. The insane make 
the most powerful and vivid combina- 
tions of extravagant images. 

Genuine Poetry is an embodied re- 
presentation of abstract éruch; conveyed 
with all the fervour of actual presences 
and under all the agitation and inspi- 
ration of extreme moral sensibility. 
Examine if all poems of universally- 
admitted excellence do not answer this 
definition. Take, for instance, Pors’s 
Eloisa to Abelard; take his Address 
to Parnell: and his Elegy on an Un- 
fortunate Lady! Take every thing of 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Gray ! 
Take the solemn and affecting Elegy 
of Tickell upon Addison ! 

What the fancy, or the imagination 
represents, and the heart, under the 
guidance of reason, melts at when re- 
presented, is that which flows from 
the real spring of Helicon. To pro- 
duce this is 


“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art ; 
To raise the fancy, and to mend the heart !” 


What creates mere wonder by its no- 
velty and extravagance, certainly neither 
raises the f: nor mends the heart. 

It is the faculty of the intellectual 
vision of things:absent, which it is the 
duty of Poetry to encourage and invi- 
gorate :—but certainly not of things 
which neither exist, ner can exist. 
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Rago Be pe merit i on which 
gives no to some one of the prime 
qualities of the mind. Surely ro yarn 
light is afforded by a forced and mon- 
strous combination of discordant ma- 
terials. What a sound fancy cannot 
believe, it revolts at: it will not be 

: it will only follow in diree- 
tions that are in unison with those na- 
tive dreams, of which there seems to 
be some common principle implanted 
in our mental composition. 

The stringing together a series of 
lifeless flowers, culled and stolen from 
poetical phraseology, is another dis- 
gusting attempt at a substitute more 
offensive than the dullest prose. Life, 
nature, pathos, touches of eloquence, 
which go home to the moral feeling ; 
bursts of fire, which rouse the slum- 
bering understanding,—these are the 
irresistible ingredients, which will at 
Jast work their way in defiance of eri- 
ticism and fashion. But feeble powers 
working by art; adorning, polishing, 
patching, joining, borrowing, imitat- 
ing, may exalt themselves in their own 
eyes, and delight a few amateur friends, 
or mechanical judges, who think the 
more art, the more merit :—to vi 
apprehensions, which look for impulse 
to their faculties, or glow to their bo- 
soms, they will be like sickly sweets, 
—nauseous and contemptible. 

In being thus the advocate of good 
sense as a necessary ingredient of good 
- » let me not be misunderstood. 

re isa bare called common sense, 
which is general — to a steady 
judgment in the fet e every-day affairs 
— This S oe what I mean by 
good sense applied to —I mean 
a strong, Paar and Vdeteed under- 
standing and judgment operating on a 
vivid and active fancy: an understand- 
ing exercised in great truths: a sa 
cious and philosophic reason! Ideas 
merely in the state in which are 
received by the perception of the senses 
are liable to violent and repeated error; 
they must be corrected by the 
understanding and the heart; and as- 
sociated with the previously-acquired 
riches of the mind : I believe that this 
is a position laid down in some similar 
manner by Descartes : to whom, though 
— by Locke, metaphysics owe 
much. 


As good Poetry is the noblest and 


most instructive of all human com 
sitions ; so bad Poetry is the most in- 
tole- 
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tdlétablé. ‘There are no dull narra- 
tions, or dull discussions ; or dull 
tasses of dry and trifling facts, which 
T' would not prefer to false poetry. 
Affectation of exaggerated feelings ; 
factitious impulse; “‘ the contortions 
of the Sybil, without the inspiration,” 
are loathsome. 

There is an endeavour to make our 

a poetry of Materialism. But, 
after all, genuine and high sentiment, 
and lofty thought, are more valuable 
than imagery ;—and indeed presuppose 
animated and inspiring imagery in the 
writer's mind. 

Next in poetical pleasure to the 
compositions of the few really great 

ts, are those occasional productions 
n verse of men of grand talents not 
—s to be poets, and therefore 

from those poetical artifices, by 
which second-rate poets in the endea- 
vour to improve, debase what they at- 
tempt. 

Such men of talents, roused by some 
accidental fervour above their usual 
tone, carelessly burst out into strong 
flashes of frank and untutored elo- 
quence. They are never flowery: they 
are too much in earnest to struggle 
after technical ornaments. Lord Es- 
sex, Sir Hen. Wotton, Sydney Godol- 

hin, Charles Cotton (the father), Lord 
Falkland, &c. and even Lord Bacon, 
sometimes wrote in this way. There 
are many such poems among the early 
writers of Latin poetry after the revi- 
val of Literature. When the late Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams wrote his 
best, he wrote in this way. I allude 
wen to a m on Sir Robert 

alpole, in which there are some 
beautiful lines. 

Till we can bring back poetry to an 
appeal to the understanding, and the 
unsophisticated heart, as well as to a 
pure and simple imagination, it will 
only deserve the name of an empty 
and corrupt pursuit. 

It ought to make us conversant with 
the beautiful and the grand :—and 
therefore it makes us conversant with 
the ugly and the monstrous !—This is 
to pursue merit by the rule of contra- 
ries ! 

But not only is the poetry uninte- 
resting, which has no reference to 
life: that poetry is worse than unin- 
teresting ;— it is strongly objection- 
able, which encourages delusive views 
of life. S. 4). 

Gent. Mac. June, 1823. 
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On the mutability of National grandeur 
in Arts are Science; and the 
proneness to deteriorate, which in 
certain circumstances is observed to 
characterize the human intellect. 


(Concluded from p. 312.) 


HE sympathies which a r to 
st ad pe ed in the bosses efOlas. 


teaubriand, have, doubtless, found a 
lace in the hearts of multitudes who 
~— contemplated greatness of think- 
ing and of views in ourancestors through 
the medium of their works, —bad and 
untenable upon the basis of the experi- 
ence of all ,—when he favours the 
idea that universal equality should per- 
vade mankind, if justice and right be 
established in the earth. For alt h 
it may possibly be alleged that every 
human being is by nature alike en- 
titled to the same immunities as his 
neighbour, it is certain that man, in 
a state of society, could not so exist ; 
some must be subordinate, and various 
walks in manners, in genius, and in 
thinking, as well as in tempers and dis- 
itions, characterize our species, or the 
Caden of life could not proceed. If 
all, for instance, were to plan, where 
should we find individuals to execute? 
— if, on the other hand, every intelli- 
gent agent were occupied in perform- 
ing, there would hardly be leisure for 
those gifted understandings — whose 
province it is to elicit plans for the 
moral and political improvement of 
the aggregate whole—to pursue the 
trains of their intellectual association. 

The equality, therefore, spoken of 
by M. Volney, and so enthusiastically 
hailed by all the French philosophers 
of that age, is es in theory, 
and utterly incapable of being reduced 
to practice. 

t will probably be thought by the 
readers of the book in question, ‘that 
the invocation amidst ‘ a countless 
multitude of superb columns and mag- 
nificent edifices, while the ground was 
covered on all sides with fragments of 
similar buildings, cornices, capitals, 
shafis, entablatures, and pilasters, all 
constructed of a marble of admirable 
whiteness, and exquisite workman- 
ship,”’ is imposing. 

But it will also be observed, that in 
his immediately subsequent medita- 
tions he is too indiscriminately eulo- 
gistic of the ancient grandeur of seve- 
ral of the nations of which he — 
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and also that his. hypothesis of the 
smiles of Heaven Keving in the long 
course of history appeared propitious 
to Idolaters, whilst Believers have ra- 
her encountered its frowns, is purely 
gratuitous, and not by any means borne 
out by facts. 
.- The imaginary translation of the Au- 
thor to etherial heights, in the subse- 
quent chapter, by some friendly Genius, 
where from empyrean heights he is re- 
prosentes as looking down upon sub- 
unary affairs, is not in ill taste, though 
it may be doubted whether the eleva- 
tion of a mortal so far beyond his na- 
tive sphere, might not have been asso- 
ciated with more sublime circumstance 
of description. 
_, His theories, with regard to the prin- 
ciples by which man is actuated and 
piesa — bis original state,—the mo- 
tives which afterwards first prompted 
him to emanate to higher enjoyments 
than those connected with his animal 
wants,—the progress of society,—and 
the truths to which, by the exercise of 
his intellect, he has gradually advanced, 
inculcates in the main nothing dero- 
atory to sound philosophy, although 
it will be observed that he does not in 
this account satisfy him who carries 
his views somewhat higher. 
. So far from any recognition of the 
tutelary and omniscient eye of an All- 
vident Being extended over his 
creatures, he ridicules all ideas of sa- 
crifices, invocations, prayers, and every 
act of propitiatory worship, as being 
alike unavailing, and indicatory of folly 
and madness in mortals. He has, there- 
fore, in the progress of human society, 
and the examination of causes which 
he conceives to have promoted the pros- 
perity or accelerated the fall of nations, 
adopted the creed of deism, although 
his opinion, that mankind had never 
from the beginning any other coun- 
sellors to guide his conduct and his 
principles than the light of reason, 
my be rather understood as insinu- 
ated, than openly avowed. 

But on examining further, we find 
that in his chapter on *‘ the Investiga- 
tion of Truth,” and the ‘‘ Problem of 
Religious Contradictions,” he throws 
off the mask, and no longer* conceals 
the bold avowal that all the religi- 
ons which ever divided the opinions 
of mankind, were equally well authen- 
tieated in their evidences, and that all 
were equally false. Here the infidelity 
of the author assumes a positive cha- 
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racter. Havi a somewhat pre- 
posterous sey hates the <a 
population of our —_ into one. vast 
arena, where the differing creeds of 
each respective nation are designated 
by innumerable standards, he, in pur- 
suance of this imaginary investigation, 
makes their doatare unfold the doc- 
trines, explain the mysteries, and de- 
scribe the institutions, with the autho- 
rities upon which they individually 
rest. 

Here is apparent the flagrant sophis- 
try, tergiversation, and disingenuous- 
ness of the author. During the reca- 
pitulation of the most opposite and in- 
coherent creeds, and the most absurd 
and preposterous miracles, it is easy to 
see that the author tacitly enjoys the 
inferences which he thinks are 
sently deducible from the mode of ar- 
gumentation he has adopted. 

With the most signal and glaring 
effrontery which ever characterized an 
author, he suppresses all the incontes- 
tible authorities which are usually ad- 
duced in support of our faith, and ma- 
liciously paints in glowing colours the 
shentolies and manifest fabrications 
of the Koran, the Shastra, and the 
Zadder and Zurdavesta, in order pre- 
sently to recapitulate a few of the 
leading dogmas of the Christian Reli- 
gion, which he pretends are still more 
at variance with the dictates of reason 
and common sense. To hear him, in- 
deed, explain from the mouth of the 
Iman ‘of the Mussulman, the Mobad 
of the Parses, the Bramin of Hindos- 
tan, the Lama of Thibet, the Tela- 
poins of Siam, the Chamaus of China, 
and the Bonzes of Japan, the most pu- 
erile and monstrous creeds, one oe 
really imagine that he supposed the 
carried van them, equal with the 
Christian Faith, the marks of authen- 
ticity and of truth, and that they all 
hang upon the same slight and fragile 
authorities. 

But as it is impossible that any man 
in the possession of his senses, should, 
upon an impartial examination, ever 
believe any such thing, so it is equally 
impossible that M. Volney could, in 
his subsequent examination, as he is 
pleased to style it, be guided by any 
views of honesty, candour, or even 
philosophical consistency. Heattempts, 
in his chapter ‘‘ On the origin and ge- 
nealogy of Religious Ideas,” to-explain 
how those crude and visionary no- 
tions, which had individually wom 
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the: divine impress and authority, 
had been ted in the aa 


breast. He here ascends to remote an- 
tiquity, and attempts to prove (or ra- 
ther, for he can do nothing more, he 
throws ont the speculative hypothesis), 
that all religious codes, without an in- 
dividual exception, may be traced to 
some tradition, or instituted right, or 
symbol, which the policy of interested 
menhave, through a long series of 
ages, succeeded in ———— 

“Im by force and authority,” 
he says, ‘‘ inculcated by education, 
maintained by the influence of example, 
they were perpetuated from age to age, 
and habit and inattention strengthened 
their empire.”— He most impiously, 
and in the face of all historical truth, 
which substantiates its facts on the 
clearest authority, assigns such an al- 
legorical origin to the Divine Founder 
of the Christian Religion, and treats 
its sublime doctrines and precepts with 
as little ceremony as if they rested on 
an equally equivocal basis as those of 
the fire-worshippers of Persia, or the 
adorers of the Egyptian Apis. 

But if indeed it be so,—if the ad- 
vent and divine mission of the Mes- 
siah stands corroborated by no vouchers, 
save crude chimera and visionary spe- 
culation, how strange that the genius 
and indefatigable research of so many 
enlightened men—some of them men 
of clear intellects and exalted talents, 
whose penetration ranked still higher 
in the scale than that of M. Volney,— 
should have been so unaccountably de- 
luded,—should have pledged their cre- 
dit, and employed their resources, to 
prop a falling cause, the internal and 
external evidences of which were at 
once loose, vague, and imbecile. 

By what epithet shall we designate 
such men as Grotius, Butler, Stilling- 
fleet, and Warburton, Locke and New- 
ton, Soame Jenyns, Lord Lyttelton, 
West, Paley, Lardner, and Bp. Wat- 
son, with various others scarce their 
inferiors? They must henceforth be 
content to have their names enrolled 
among fools and blockheads and dolts, 
if the actual evidences of the common 
creed, which they have laboured to 
support, stand not on vastly higher 
ground than those of the monstrous 
and absurd rites which have prevailed 
in the heathen world, and which have 
alike laid claim to divine origin. 
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Upon a candid review. of the end 
and object which Volney had in view, 
by instituting a train of enquiry kin- 
died from a survey of the magnificent 
ruins of Palmyra, it must strike eyery 
discriminating reader that the prim 
design of the writer was the rubra 
of every religious code among men. 
But lhe must have had a very meag 
opinion at once of the discernment 
and the honesty of mankind, if he 
supposed that they could indeed take 
it upon the strength of the slight int 
vestigation which he has thou ht suf- 
ficient for his purpose, cither pad the 
Christian faith stood upon a basis ut- 
terly destitute of any real support, or 
that a few sophisticated corollaries 
bearing but in name the aspect of phi- 
losophic examination, could induce 
them to forego the claims they had 
ever previous'y deemed sacred. In 
the last chapter of his work, he 
declares the ‘‘end of all religions to 
be the same,” that is, they are all the 
base fabrications of man’s ingenuity : 
but if a man chooses to advance bold 
propositions which will not bear the 
shadow of serious enquiry,—if he in- 
sinuate atheistical tenets, on the score 
of advancing the moral and political 
welfare of mankind, he cannot expect 
the world to give entire credence to 
him, or indeed avoid the inevitable 
dilemma of incurring the reprobation 
and contempt of all who think with 
pespronty , and reason with candour. 

y soliloquy might have longer con- 
tinued, but the dusky shades of even- 
ing had already begun to close around 
the broken architectural masses which 
first elicited my contemplations. The 
light gradually faded from the objects 
before me, and the rude fret-work 
which filled the interstices of the ar- 
cades, was no longer visible,—the bat 
flitted across the wide area of the rain, 
—when the guide accosting me, said 
he was about to lock up the edifice for 
the night. 

As I quitted this venerable monu- 
ment of the piety and superstition of 
our ancestors, the moon beamed u 
me from a serene and cloudless sky; 
and I reflected, as I descended to the 
boat that was waiting to convey me 
back to Chepstow, that I had passed 
a day not without very considerable 
intellectual gratification. 

Melksham. E. P. 
Mr. 
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roughs of East and West Looe, in the 
County of Cornwall,” I send i tran- 
scripts of divers monumental inscrip- 
tions in the neighbouring Church of 
Daloe, which are curious in them- 
selves, and tend to throw light on many 
circumstances mentioned in that work. 
The parish of Duloe lies between the 
two streams, called the East River and 
West River, which uniting at the point 
of Trenant Park, above Looe Bridge, 
form the River Looe. The Church 
stands on an eminence, commanding 
an extensive prospect, and is built in 
form of a cross, with a clumsy awk- 
ward tower at the end of the South 
transept, and a chantry chapel, or aile, 
of good masonry, on the North side of 
the chancel. From the accumulation 
of earth round its foundations (as is 
the case in many other Cornish 
Churches), it is very damp and un- 
comfortable. 

Under one of the arches which di- 
vide the chantry aile from the chan- 
cel, is the tomb of Sir John Colshill, 
Knt., having on the top his effigies in 
stone in complete armour, and round 
the verge this inscription in old Eng- 
lish characters : 


Hic jacet Joh’es Colshill Miles, quondam 
Dn’us de Tremethert et Patronus hujus 
Eceli‘e, qui obiit x111° die Me’s M'rcii, 
An®. Dn‘. Mille. cccc®. uxxxu. 


At a little distance, against the 
North. wall, is a mural monument of 
white marble, exhibiting a female 
figure, having her left arm raised to 
her head, with the elbow resting on 
acolumn charged with the profile of 
the deceased, and above is this inscrip- 
tion : 

In Memoriam Viri inter Homines 
Fidei spectatissim, 

Parentis in Stirpem voluntatis optima, 
In oculis Civium, humanarum Literarum 
Studiis, et Rei familiaris Ratione 
pariter insignis. 


Adjoining the tomb of Sir John Col- 
shill, a large slate is affixed to the West 
wall, in memory of Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Arundell, Esq. who wasowner 
of the Barton of Tremethut, and younger 
brother of John Arundell, the brave 
defender of Pendennis Castle in. the 
time of the Civil War. 


Here lyeth the hody of Mary Arundell, 
the daughter of Thomas Arundell, Esq. 
who was buried the 8th day of June, Anno 
1629. ° 

Maria Arundell, 
AY Man a dry laurell *, 
Man to the marigold compar'd may bee, 
Man may be liken'd to the laurell tree. 
Both feed the eye, both please the optic 


sense 
Both soon decay, both suddenly fleet hence, 
What om inferr you from her name but 
this, 
Man fades away, man a dry laurell is. 
Jairus young daughter found as faire a path 
To her long home, as old Methusaleth. 
No beauty, youth, nor sex, or high estate, 
Can plead precedence in the Court of Fate ; 
But young, or old, that with his galden head 
Salutes the Sunne, may with the Sunne fall 
dead. 
I once did live, but ere I liv'd in light, 
T tooke my leave, and bid the world good 
night. 

On a similar slate in the chancel, 
bearing the figure of a female, with a 
ruff round her neck : 

Anna Filia Richardi Coffyn Ar. Vidua 
Rogeri Tremeyne Ar. cepit in Virum Jo- 
hannem Smith, Gent. ejusq. Uxor obiit 
primo Die Marcii Anno Domini millesimo 
quingentesimo nonagesimo, 


On a flat stone, within the rails of 
the communion table : 

Under this stone are deposited the re- 
mains of Jeremiah Milles, M.A. fellow of 
Balivl College, Oxford +, and 42 years Vi- 
car of this Church, who died Jan. 21st, 
1745-6, in the 74th year of his age. His 
zeal for the honour of God, his benevolence 











* This anagram, and the verses allusive to it, were evidently the composition of the 
same person who made the anagram and verses for Edward Trelawney, inscribed on a mo- 
nument in the neighbouring Church of Pelynt, June 7th, 1630, a copy of which is given 
in Bond’s “ Historical Sketches,” p. 161. 

+ He was the father of Jeremiah Milles, D.D. Dean of Exeter, and President of the 
Society of Antiquaries, a man of considerable learning, but of little sagacity ; for he was 
miserably deceived, when he supposed that the Poems called Rowley’s were a genuine 
work of the middle of the 15th century. Jacob Bryant, a still more distinguished scholar, 
participated in the same error. 
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to mankind, his) moral and social virtues, 
attracted the reverence and esteem of all 


indulgent father, honoured and beloved in 
life, most sincerely lamented in death. 

Here also is interred the body of Mary 
Milles, his beloved wife, who died April 
24th, 1756, in the 77th year of her age. 
A matron of unaffected piety and exem- 

nee. A ra of conjugal and 

aeceal of affection. Ss tenoer of such pa- 
rents aud such virtues, their affectionate 
children have gratefully inscribed this stone 
to their memory. 

On a flat stone, without the rails: 


Isaacus Milles, A.M. hujus Ecclesie per 
viginti Annos post Mortem Patris Vicarius, 
nec non per ejusdem temporis spatium, 
Rector Parochiz de St. Pinnoch, obiit xxu. 
die Novembris mpccixv1. Anno Aitatis 
suze Li. 


P.S. Erratum in Bond’s ‘ Histori- 
cal Sketches,” p. 274. |. 3. for éything 
witch, read tything wile, signifying a 
composition, or compensation in 


of tithe. J.B. 
on: Se 
Mr. Ursay, June 11. 
Sec following letter of a real pa- 
triot, in the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, to his friend the Lord High 
Treasurer Burleigh, may deserve a 
place in your useful Miscellany; more 
especially as a modern patriot, of con- 
si ble talent, but perverted judg- 
ment, was pleased, in the House of 
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Commons, to represent that reign @s 

the era of liberty as well as glory. 
Yours, &c. .M. f 

[Cecil Papers. ] 

James Morice, Esq. Attorney of the 
Court of Wards*, to the Lord High 
Treasurer Burleigh, Master of that 
Court. 

Right Honourable, my very good Lord, 
That I am no more hardly handled 

I impute, next unto God, to r ho- 

nourable will and favour; for, 

although I am assured that the cause 

I took in hand is good and honest, yet 

I believe that, besides your Lordship 

and that honourable person, your sont, 

I have never an honourable friend, but 

no marvel ; for the best causes seldom 

find the most friends, especially hav- 
ing many, and those mighty enemies. 

I see no cause in my conscience to re- 

pent of that I have done, nor to be 

dismayed; although grieved by this 
my restraint of liberty: for I stand for 
the maintenance of the honour of God 
and of my Prince, and for the preser- 
vation of public justice and the liber- 
ties of my country against wrong and 
oppression ; being well content at her 

Majesty’s good ao and command- 

ment (whom I beseech God long to 

reserve in all princely felicity) to suf- 
er and abide much more. But I had 
thought that the Judges Ecclesiastical 

(being — in the Great Council 

of the Realm to be dishonourers of 

God and her Majesty, violators and 





* He was likewise Recorder of Colchester in Essex, and Representative of that Bo- 


in the Parliameuts of the 27th, 28th, 31st, and 35th of 


izabeth. On the 27th 


of February 1592-3, he spoke in the House of Commons against the severities 





ised 
by the Ecclesiastical Courts ; and two Bills to remedy the evils of which he had 
complained. For this just exercise of senatorial right, he was, on the following day, seized 
by Serjeant at Arms in the House itse/f, and committed to prison; whence he made the 
subsequent noble appeal to the upright minister of the incensed Queen. His confinement, 
however, was probably not of long continuance ; for, in the following October, it appears 
that this able Lawyer and real Patriot was named to the Queen by the Earl of Essex as 
one well qualified for the then vacant office of Attorney General. ‘‘ Her Majesty (as that 
Earl reports in a letter to Mr. Anthony Bacon') acknowledged his gifts ; but said his 
speaking against her, in such manner as he had done, should be a bar against any prefer- 
ment at her hands.” —Mr. Morice died Feb 2, 1596-7, in his fifty-ninth year, at his 
seat of Castle, in the county of Essex; where he had been honoured by a visit from 
the Queen, July 16, 1579 %. 

+ His second son, Sir Robert Cecil, Knt.; who in 1596 was appointed Secretary of 
State, and in the following reign was created Earl of Salisbury. On the occasion referred 
to, Sir Robert thus spoke of M.. Morice in the House of Commons.—*‘ He is learned and 
wise, and one whom Tove ss ! 


' Given in Birch’s Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
* Account of the Queen’s Progresses, published by Mr. Nichols. 
$ Dewes’s Journal, p.-476. 
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perverters of law and public: justice, 
and wrong doers unto the liberties and 
freedoms of all her Majesty’s subjects, 
by their extorted oaths, wrongful im- 
prisonments, lawless subscriptions, and 
unjust absolutions) would rather have 
sdught means to be cleared of this 
weighty accusation, than to shroud 
themselves under the suppressing of 
the complaint, and shadow of mere 
imprisonment. 

here is fault found with me, that 
I, as a private person, preferred not 
my 8 gy to her Majesty. Surely, 
my Lord, your wisdom can conceive 
what a proper piece of work I had 
then ase of that. The worst prison 
had been, 1 think, too good for me; 
since now, sustaining the person of a 
Public ne A of the Realm, and 
speaking for her Majesty’s prerogatives, 
which by oath I nn er amlat 
and maintain, I cannot escape displea- 
sure and restraint of liberty. Another 
fault, or error, is objected—that I pre- 
ferred these causes before the matters 
delivered from her Majesty were de- 
termined. My a Lord, to have 
stayed so long, I verily think had 
been to come too late. Bills of as- 
size of bread—shipping of fish—plead- 
ings, and such like, may be offered 
and received into the House, and no 
offence to her Majesty's royal com- 
mandment, being but as the tithing of 
mint; but the great causes of the law 
and public justice may not be touched 
without offence. Well, my good Lord, 
be it so; yet 1 hope her Majesty, and 
you of her honourable privy council, 
will at length havens consider of 
these things; lest, as heretofore we 
prayed, from the tyranny of the Bi- 
shop of nae A ny Lord, deliver us ! 
ry oe compelled to say, from the ty- 
ranny of the Clergy of England, good 
Lord, deliver us! 

Pardon my plain speech, I humbly 
beseech your honour; for it proceed- 
eth from an upright heart and sound 
conscience, although in a weak and 
sickly body: and, by God's grace, 
whilst life doth last (which I hope 
now after so many cracks and crazes 
will not be long) I will not be ashamed 
in good and lawful sort to strive for 
the Freedom ‘onscience, Public Jus- 
tice, and the Liberties omy Country. 

And you, my good Lord, to whose 


hand the stern of this Commonwealth 
is chiefly committed, I humbly be- 
seech (as I doubt not but you do) 





grsienty respect both me and ‘the 
causes | 0 prefered, and bee ants 
to pacify and a her ‘ Majesty’s 
displeasure conceived against me ter 
r yet faithful servant and herr a 
cing sorry that I have troubled you 
with so many words, I buimbly take 
my leave; beseeching God to 'presétve 
your Lordship in all honour and. feli- 
city. This Ist of March 1592-3. 
Ter Majesty’s humble Prisoner — 
Your Lordship's most bounden 
Ja. Morice. 


—o— 


Lea Hall, near Bir- 
Mr. Unsax, mingham, May 12. 

WY SOE Comments Purto-His- 

ToRIcus, who is making enquiry 

for any particulars respecting Captain 

Miles Standish, may perhaps be grati- 

fied, if he has not seen Morton’s New- 

England’s Memorial, by the following 
extract from that Work. 


** 1656. 
“This year Mr. William Bradford was 
chosen Governor of this Jurisdiction of 


New Plymouth. 

** Mr. Thomas Prince, Mr. William Col- 
lier, Mr. Timothy Hatherley, Capt. Miles 
Standish, Mr. John Alden, Capt. Thomas 
Willett, and Captain James Cudworth, were 
chosen to be his assistants in the Govern- 
ment. 

**This year Captain Miles Standish ex- 
pired his mortal life. He was a gentle- 
man, born in Lancashire, and was heir- 
apparent unto a great estate of lands and 
livings surreptitiously detained from him ; 
his great grandfather being a second or 
younger brother from the Flouse of Stan- 
dish; in his younger time he went over 
into the Low Countrys, and was a soldier 
there, and came acquainted with the Church 
of Leyden; and came over into New Eng- 
land with such of them, as at the first set 
out for the planting of the plantation of 
New Plymouth, and bare a deep share of 
their first difficulties, and was always very 
faithful to their interest. He was 
ancient, became sick of the Stone or - 
gullion, whereof after his suffering of much 
dolorous pain, he fell asleep in the Lord, 
and was honourably buried at Duxbury.” 

From the above it appears that 
Pu1to-Historicus is in an error in 
saying, that Captain Miles Standish 
emigrated to America some time be- 
tween 1630 and 1640, he being one 
of the first adventurers in the settle- 
ment of New Plymouth, which took 

lace in 1621; nor does it appear that 

lost his estate by any thing arisi 
from the war between Charles I. 
the 
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the Parliament, for his emigration took 
— in. the reign of James I. ; also 

uL.0-Hisroricus is, I think, mis- 
taken, in supposing that the loyalty of 
these emigrants was the means of their 
being banished from their native coun- 


try,.as, will appear by the following ex- 
teat from Morton. 


*4In the year 1602 divers godly Christians 
of our English nation, in the North of Eng- 
land, being studious of Reformation, and 
therefore not only witnessing against hu- 
mane inventions, and additions in the wor- 
ship of God, but minding most the posi- 
tive and practical part of divine institutions, 

tered into co t, to walk with 
God, and one with another, in the enjoy- 
ment of the ordinances of God, according 
to the primitive pattern in the Word of God ; 
but finding by experience they could not 
peaceably enjoy their own liberty in their 
native country, without offence to others 
that were differently minded, they took up 
thoughts of removing themselves and their 
families into the Netherlands, an > 
cordingly they endeavoured to accomplish, 
but + wich hinderance ; yet after 
some time, the good hand of God removing 
obstructions, they obtained their desires ; 
arriving in Holland, they settled themselves 
in the City of Leyden in the year 1610 *.” 


It farther appears, that Holland was 
a country not altogether suited to their 
views—from thence they went to Ame- 
rica in the year 1621. 

Yours, &c. Joun Biount. 


Mi ds of Si 
vorlands of Staf- 
Mr. Unsay, Sordshire, May 3. 
b  fabikserghy being considered ini- 
mical to the interests of the 
Established Church, (of which I pro- 
fess to be a member,) I trust I may 
be allowed to make a few remarks on 
a statement in the letter of “* R. C.” 
concerning Tithes, which appeared in 
your valuable Magazine for March, 
197. 
wy V4 some observations on the ori- 
gin of Tithes, “ R. C.” proceeds thus: 
—‘‘He who first succeeded, say by 
inheritance, to the founder of aChurch, 
had no right to complain that his fa- 
ther, having the absolute disposal of 
an entire estate, devoted one-tenth of 
it to the service of God ; and bequeath- 
ed, nine-tenths, and only nine, to his 
heir. And all who, in succeeding 








‘* Morton's New land’s Memorial, 
Cambridge, printed by S. G. and M. J. for 
John Usher of Boston, 1669. 
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times, have come into. possession of 
the same estate by purchase, gave less 
for it, probably one-fifth less, than they 
would have given, had the ht it 
not subject to the out-going Church 
payment.” 

"ho that reads these words of 
«R. C.” can say that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the successor “‘ had no 
right to complain?” By devoting, in 
the shape of Tithes, a tenth of his 
estate to the service of God, the founder 
of the Church (unthinking mortal !) 
absolutely annihilated another tenth 
part of it; for, according to **R.C,” 
(and I believe the statement is cor- 
rect,) the value of the estate is one- 
fifth, or éwo-tenths, less than if it had 
not been “subject to the out-going 
Church payment.” Thus, however 
paradoxical, however repugnant to 
the well-known axiom, ‘‘ The whole 
is equal to all its parts,” it may ap- 
pear, it is plain from “ R. C.’s” own 
words, that when, in Tithes, one-tenth 
of an estate is given toa Church, eight- 
tenths, and only eight-tenths, or — 
fifths, remain to.the owner of such 
estate. 

When such an inference as this is 
clearly deducible from the statement 
of **R.C.” will it not appear surpris- 
ing that he should tell us, that “ the 
mode in which God himself prescribed 
for the support of his Church under 
the ancient dispensation, is the most 
eligible, and the most expedient for 
all parties, for the payer as well as the 
receiver of Tithes?” 

Many well-wishers to the Church 
admit that the mode of providing for 
our Clergy by Tithes is liable to se- 
veral very serious objections. By ope- 
rating as a direct tax upon industry, 
they greatly impede the progress of 
pom Me sane improvements ; and, when 
taken in kind, are generally found to 
produce more vexation than any tax 
which our Legislature ever thought 
proper to impose. Indeed, when it is 
considered that, from the expense in- 
curred in collecting them, they are less 
beneficial to him who receives them, 
than prejudicial to him on whom t 
levied, it is not so surprising that this 
system excites such general disgust, as 
that some more eligible plan should 
not before this time have been adopted 
for providing for that respectable body, 
the Clergy; so that they might hold 
the same station in society they now 
in general so deservedly occupy, with 

so 
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so much credit to themselves and be- 
nefit to the community. 
Yours, 8. * 


a se 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 


HAVE been a constant subseriber 

to r entertaining Work for 
abbve the : space of forty years, and I 
wish to submit a few observations to 
your numerous clerical readers. 

In the year 1814, was published a 
book, entitled “‘ A Sketch of the His- 
tory and the Proceedings of the De- 

uties peng to protect the Civil 
Rights of the Protestant Dissenters.” 
The chairman, it appears, of those de- 

nties was William Smith, esq. M. P. 
for the city of Norwich. I beg leave 
to draw your attention to an assertion 
made by the deputies in the book to 
which I have referred, p. 157, Tow- 
cester, 1798. 

The Curate of the parish having 
made a demand of Easter dues, the 
Committee took Mr. Sergeant Hey- 
wood’s opinion upon the subject, 
which being that the demand could 
wot be supported, it was communi- 
cated to the parties, and the matter 
dropped !!! 

Upon reference to the sixth clause 
of what has been denominated the 
Toleration Act, viz. Ist. W. and M. 
chap. 18, you will find it expressly de- 
elared, that Dissenters are not entitled 
to any exemption from Tithes, or any 
other parochial duties, or any other 
duties to the Church or Minister there- 
of. I need not observe, that in a 
Northern county a person has been 
found to contest with the Clergy of 
his parish, the legality of the demand 
for ter reckonings. ‘That person 
is and has been supported by the Ra- 
dical Societies of Leeds, Manchester, 
Newcastle, &c. and the consequence 
has been, that a decision in that case 
has been protracted by every species of 
delay! One purpose has thereby been 

romoted by the Radical Press, hold- 
ing up the Clergy as a set of ns 
who were not only acting illegally, but 
were oppressing the poor man, and 
taking away from his starving family 
their daily bread! The people at large, 
however, are not yet come to that 
pitch of delusion, as to take the slan- 
derous ravings of the “* Black Dwarf” 
for truth, nor the opinions of Messrs. 
Wooler and others,’ for the law of 


Roricora. 


¥ 


[Jane, 
the land: but the publication to 
which I have alluded is the 

work to the fesistance to what I con- 
tend are the legal demands of the Es- 
tablished Clergy. It is stated that 
Sergeant Heywood gave his opinion, 
‘that Easter dues ‘could not Loieep- 
ported!” You will remark, the.Ser- 
geant’s opinion is not given. Now, in 
contradiction to this opinion,.°what- 
ever it was, that bowed to the ground 
this poor solitary Curate, and indaced 
him to give up to the mandate of these 
deputies his civil rights, I will fear- 
lessly contend that the Judges of the 
land have ever spoken a far different 
language. I will nee take up your 
time with quoting many cases, but I 
will mention one or two, and bes of 

u to refer for further proofs to Guil- 
im on Tithes, Hutton Wood’s Ex- 
chequer Cases, Blackstone, Burn, &c. 
&c. In the 11th of George I. Trin. 
A.D. 1724, Egerton v. Still, it was 
decreed by the Court in this cause, 
Ist, that the Plaintiff should have 
Easter offerings, as due of comMMON 
RIGHT, though he demanded them as 
due by custom. 

A.D. 1724, Lawrence v. Jones. 
The lay impropriator is not entitled 
to offerings, but he only who exer- 
cises a spiritual function. 33 Geo. II. 
A.D. 1760. Toa bill for Easter of- 
ferings, the defendant demurred the 
demurrer was overruled. 

Much has been said in Parliament 
and elsewhere concerning the illega- 
lity of the Constitutional Society; now 
I should be glad to ask whether these 
Deputies, who throw down the apple of 
discord between a Clergyman and his 
parishioners, are better than these 

r stigmatized persons who united 
in the hope of extinguishing the sedi- 
tious publications of the day; and yet 
their Attorney is continually, accord- 
ing to the account of the proceedings 
published by themselves, writing to 
different Clergymen throughout the 
realm, either threatening them with 
prosecution, or that their claim will be 
resisted by the Deputies appointed to 
protect the civil rights of the Dissent- 
ers! Have the Church any such a 
society? If they had, no lan 
would have been slanderous or impe- 
rative enough for the mouth and pens 
of their opponents. ™ 

Yours, &c. CarTHUSIANUS. 


Mr. 
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105. The Lifeof William Davison, Secretary 
State and Privy Counsellor to Queen 


By ~ Harris Nico- 
. Of the Inner Temple. 8vo. ‘ 


bene is a valuable piece of histo- 
rico-biographical information, and 
merits minute attention, as being o 
standard character. 

The inference to be drawn by philo- 
sophers from the reign of Elizabeth, is 
the extraordinary influence of charac- 
ter. By means of uniting wisdom and 

larity, her Government was abso- 
ately arbitrary. If there were circum- 
stances in the times favourable to such 
a‘state of one. the pari was ~ 
preceding un larity of Mary, under 
whose a discipline izabeth 
had been providentially educated in the 
best school, that of adversity. She 
was even as a Princess endured, not 
flattered. Attachment she could only 
command 2 reaper esteem. Loy- 
alty of principle and feeling (for she 
was not apparently a rising Sun) could 
alone operate in the attentions paid to 
her. Elizabeth was obliged to be 
wise. . A system of art was forced up- 
on her by necessity; ‘and, as in all 
other persons to whom such a conduct 
has become habitual, it induced a re- 
rd to self-interest and self-preserva- 
tion, at the expence of principle, where 
measures weld not be carried by any 
other means. oe = —— a 
noyed tual plots from the - 
tiolicke! PT eason hme the only source 
of danger, and from that religious sect 
she had only to a because 
with that party only she was unpopu- 
lar. There could be on her side no 
confidence wherever the parties pro- 
fessed that creed. Proverbs, notwith- 
standing Lord Chesterfield, are not 
questions of manners, in the use of 
wai, by all persons. They are com- 
pendious roles of the best wisdom.— 
“* A burnt child dreads the fire.” 'Trea- 
son she knew must be crushed in the 
bud ; and that she thought correctly is 
manifest, from the wise remark of 
bertson, that if Leo X. had not held 
‘Luther in contempt, but issued the 
writ de heretico comburendo, before the 
'. Gewr. Mac. June, 1823. 


- 


Reformer had acquired friends and 


consequence, nothing but a subsequent 
neuen ition of Fevkdene 
established the Protestant Religion. Eli- 


zabeth so sensitively felt the fears of 
treason, that she even punished the in- 
sane and futile attempt of Essex with 


f death, merely because she thought, ac- 


cording to Robertson's state principle, 
that where such an insurgent had any 
support from party or larity (as 
was the case both with Essex and 
Mary), the sacrifice was essential for 
her own preservation. It is to no 
purpose talking of moral and conscien- 
tious considerations, where the influ- 
ence of fear is predominant. A man 
who is in danger of being drowned 
will lay hold of the leg of his father or 
mother, without any proper scru 
how very unjustly and cruelly he is 
acting, by saving himself in a manner 
so utterly inconsistent with heroism, 
sentiment, and principle. Elizabeth 
had great qualities, and probably would 
have headed her troops, and died in 
battle with the Spaniards (if they had 
landed in the Armada Expedition) ; 
but she had no inclination for petty 
assassination. Wycherley justly ob- 
serves, there is a feeling which will 
prompt submission to fortune in a field 
of battle, but none in being killed with 
a pot-de-chamber thrown out of a garret 
window. In our judgment the perpe- 
tual plots of the Papists had produced 
a sensitive irritability and fear in. Eli- 
zabeth, which occasioned the decapi- 
tations of Essex and Mary, and with. 
out which stimulus the greatness. of 
her mind might have prompted only 
milder measures. Now let any man 
suppose, that once a month during his 
whole life, he is in danger of losi 
that life by a conspiracy of any kind, 
and then judge whether he will not, 
within a short period, wish to gc rid 
of such a horrible annoyance. But he 
ought to act like a hero, and treat.it 
accordingly, with Casar-like clemency. 
What s forbearance cost him, we 
know well; but even if it had been a 
safe rule to act upon, as under cireum- 
stances it is, the casé was different with 
regard to Elizabeth. « Religious feuds 
' (says 
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(says Gibbon) are im ble ;” that 
is, they are the vilest human passions 
made a part of the nature of God, the 
Devil dressed up in the habiliments of 
the Almighty, and nothing but a com- 
mon danger and suffering can hu- 
mahize such fanatical feelings. Men 
of opposite religious thinking may fra- 
tetnize, when storming a fort, or starv- 
ing in a boat after shipwreck, but no- 
thing less than a common feeling will 
uce a common — of con- 
uct. In short, the fanaticism of the 
i produced, in our opinion, the 
feelings in the mind of Elizabeth, 
which oceasioned the events consider- 
ed as the greatest blemishes upon her 
grand and glorious character, viz. the 
victimation of Mary, and the base 
tréatment of Davison. But much is 
to be said in palliation. Commisera- 
tion for fallen Sovereigns is so great, 
that nothing short of the impossibility 
of executing plots will prevent them. 
Even in the present day, though the 
lives of thousands have saved by 
the anachoretical seclusion of Buona- 
¢ at St. Helena, and the wise vigi- 

of Sir Hudson Lowe ; yet num- 

bers think that such an unnecessary 
risk ht to have been incurred, in 
order that a constitutional deposed 
Sovereign might again act the part of 
a Military despot. We do not like ab- 
stract condemnations of Elizabeth. 
To her we owe the establishment of 
the Protestant Religion ; the grand vi- 
talizing germ of freedom, the very soul 
which generates abhorrence of civic 
slavery, a regard for common sense 
over prejudice, and a foundation of 
law and conduct upon that useful ba- 
sis, the best form of reason, in legisla- 
tion and action. Conceiving as we 
do that our obligations to Elizabeth 
ate incalculable, we see with pain un- 
eandid (as we think it) oblivion of her 
ious merits, because a State neces- 

ty ensued (see Camdeni Annales, pp. 
452, 453) of one or other being the 
victim, Elizabeth or Mary. e do 
not to understand the inten- 


pea cheugt® as the same 
country ; ary was not 
England, yet she and her 
irs to the Throne, and 
in the way of the 


blessing which M 
epuld expect. Add to th md 


is, that Cam- 
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den, who lived in the age, observes 
(p. 453) of the courtiers and preachers. 
of the day, that they considered it per- 
fectly right that the Royal Family 
should murder one another, as a ne- 
cessary and summary process of liber- 
ating themselves from difficulties én- 
suing through the molestation of in- 
convenient relatives. For this pur- 

e, they quoted the precedents of 
Ben. I. towards Robert Duke of Nor- 
mandy, of the wife of Edw. II. to- 
wards her husband, of Hen. IV. to- 
wards Richard II., of Edw. EV. to- 
wards Hen. VI. and Geo. Duke of 
Clarence, and of their successors Hen. 
VIL. and VIII. ; with which last King, 
decapitation was only cutting aspa- 
ragus. 

hus far we have gone, because we 
sincerely believe, and justifiably think 
(as Mary was a Papist of a Protestant- 
burning era), that the Royal exile 
would have dispatched Elizabeth as 
being a heretic, with a far less show 
of decency and feeling than Elizabeth 
dispatched her ; and that her sister of 
England being the wiser of the two, 
anticipated Mary and her party in the 
execution of a similar project. e 
affirm further, upon the authority of 
Camden (pp. 451, 452), that the suc- 
cess of Mary, and the downfall of Eli- 
zabeth, would have revived the mar- 
tyrdoms of the preceding reign; and 
that the decapitation of the former, 
though not a faultless act, was one by 
which Providence extracts good out of 
evil. Of this more hereafter. 

If History be the science proper for 
conveying the most useful instraction, 
it must be clear that the wiser is the 
administration of a reign, the greater 
is the stock of valuable precedents, 
and the more attractive the examples. 
Wise people are, per se, studies ; casts 


for political and philosophical artists. 
Micuteness there Nebtuale tautieenans 
and always points a moral. That be- 
fore us is the necessity in a Statesman 
of never letting zeal or alarm overrun 
discretion, or doing serious things in a 
hurry. 

The readers of English history know 
that a Secretary of State named Da- 
vison, was made the tool for effecting 
the execution of Mary, by the instiga- 
tion of his Royal Mistress to be prompt 
upon the subject, and that she’ after- 
wards saddled him with the odiam of 
the transaction. It has been efro- 
neously said, that’ he was merély put 

into 
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inpaties to be made the dupe described, 
and. fell.into the trap, by “‘ Ais over- 
diligence” (such is the phrase of Well- 
wood, Memoirs, 16). In short, mat- 
ters are thus represented by Camden, 
p-445*. The Queen, in great dis- 
tress of mind, ‘‘delivers to Davison, 
one of her Secretaries [of State], let- 
ters signed ly her own hand; that a 
warrant for the execution of Mary 
might be made out under the Great 
Seal, in order to be in readiness, 
should any danger ensue in that peril- 
ous time, and orders him not to com- 
municate the transaction to any person. 
But the day after, while fear made her 
dread even her own counsels, having 
changed her mind, she commands Da- 
vison, through William Killigrew, that 
the warrant should not be made out. 
He afterwards goes to the Queen, and 
informs her, that the warrant was 
completed, and confirmed with the 
Great Seal. She then more angry re- 
bukes the man for his great haste ; and 
he notwithstanding communicates the 
warrant and affair to the Privy Coun- 
cil, and easily persuaded them, readily 
believing what they wished, that the 
ueen had ordered the execution. 
ithout delay, Beale, who was parti- 
cularly hostile to Mary upon religious 
grounds, together with one or two 
other executioners, and letters b 
which authority is given to the Earls 
of Shrewsbury, Derby, Kent, Cum- 
berland, and others, to act according 
to the warrant, is sent without the 
knowledge of the Queen. And altho’ 
at that very time she had signified to Da- 
vison that she intended to adopt another 
method, yet he never recalled Beale.” 
Now the passages which we have 
marked in Italics, are absolutely false, 
and the story in the whole is a garbled 
misrepresentation. Elizabeth had tried 
every method, so far as hints and sug- 
gestions could fe to procure the assas- 
sination of Mary, by under-hand 
meanst. Though none of her cour- 
tiers were base enough to poe a 
her wishes, they saw plainly the de- 
sire which she entertained of getting 
rid of Mary, and therefore were will- 
ing to encourage the execution of the 
warrant, provided that they, like their 
mistress, could be exonerated from the 
odium. Accordingly, the whole trans- 





gen enanen ® Same Ca Latte olltien 

of 1615. 

+ Andrews, we think, says, that poison- 
ma 


ing was common in 
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action is detailed at large, from pp. 78 
to 94. From this it appears, Bar 
leigh put the warrant r. drawn into 
Davison's hands, by her "s com- 
mands, that it might be presented to 
her for signature; that u his first 
doing so, she declined it, * because the 
French and Scotch Ambassadors were 
then interceding for the life of Mary,” 
but that afterwards, 

«« Her Majesty demanded if the Lord Ad- 
miral had not ordered him to bring up the 
warrant for the Queen of Scots’ execution ? 
and on Davisun’s replying that he had spoken 
with his Lordship in the Privy Chamber; 
and understood from him, that it was her 

ure that he should bring the warrant to 

r to sign, Elizabeth asked for it, and im- 
mediately after reading it, called for pen and 
ink, signed it, and laid it down by her upoa 
the mats, and explained to him that the mo- 
tive which had induced her to delay it so 
long, was her regard for her own reputa 
tion; and in conclusion, absolutely forbade 
him to trouble her again on the subject, or 
to let her hear any thing more about it, wn- 
til it was executed, as she had now done all 
that either in law or justice could be expect- 
ed of her.” pp. 80—83. 

This was on February Ist; and Da- 
vison accordingly puts the business in 
oe Very soon after, Killigrew 

rought a message from the Queen, 
directing him, that if he bad not been 
to the Lord Chancellor, he was not to 

0 to him until he had again spoken to 
er Majesty. (P. 88.) Davison then 
roceeded to the Queen, who asked 

im whether the warrant had passed 
the Seal, and finding that it had, de- 
manded why he had made such haste? 
Davison then mentioned her Majesty's 
commands for his so acting, and then 
asked her whether it was still her in- 
tention to SS with the affair, ac- 
cording to her former directions? She 
replied in the affirmative; but added, 
that she thought a better ——— 
Wy. assassination] might be adopted. 

ny concern with this the Secretary 
honourably declined; but, from the 
conversation, was reasonably alarmed, 
**lest she should disavow her orders 
for the death of the Queen of Scots, 
and throw the responsibility of it from 
herself.” (P.91.) Accordingly, he re- 
solved not to act singly in the matter, 
and laid it before the Privy Council. 
The result was this: , 

«Each of the Members of the Council 
immediately offered to bear his part in what- 
ever censure might arise from an act so im- 
portant to the public safety, both in Church 
and State ; it was finally agreed, that 

the 
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the warrant should be dispatched, without 
epplyes to the Queen, because it was 
she had already dove every 
thing which abe ea be Sere be ex- 
pected, i warrant, com- 
i Dees not to let her hee an 
more of the affair until it was concluded. 
They also expressed their unvilli to 
trouble her Majesty on the subject, from the 
fear of the dangerous consequences which 
might ensue, if, upon what they deemed 
so unn an appeal, she should capri- 
ciously delay the execution.” P. 94. 

Now, in our partiality for Elizabeth, 
however we must give up the assassina- 
tion plan, which, itseems, was probably 
suggested by that worthy Leicester 
(p. 99), who was an adept in such 

ractices, we must think, that after 

er revocation by Killigrew, Davison 
and the Council, because proceeding 
contrary toorders, were ctndlty guilty of 
that “intolerable presumption” which 
she laid to the charge of Davison, and 
put it out of the power of Elizabeth 
to retract or repent, if such, upon se- 
cond thoughts, had been her resolu- 
tion (see p. 313). At all events, Da- 
vison, by his alarm and haste, had 
been the occasion of this precipitation 
in the Council, and as Elizabeth could 
not conveniently quarrel with them 
all, though the actual perpetrators of 
the disobedient act, she sruffed out 
Davison, and let the rest remain light- 
ed. He was severely fined in the Star- 
Chamber, and (Burleigh wanting his 
place for his own son) died in ob- 
scurity. 

Such is the chief incident in the 
work before us, which is a truly valu- 
able accession to the historical library ; 
inasmuch as it is compiled from cu- 
rious and authentic State papers in 
MS. and thus places important trans- 
actions upon the only sound basis of 
History—Truth. The remarks which 
enrich the work are logical and judi- 
cious, We shall only add one by our- 
selves, viz. that, as we before hinted, 
the Council, in our opinion, appre- 
hended in sincerity the possible ulti- 
mate success of the Queen of Scots, 
and with that the murder of their 
Mistress, the extinction of the Protes- 
tant Religion, the ruin of themselves, 
and the revival of the sanguinary reign 
of our Mary. 

No Portrait of Davison is known to 

ist; but in the work before us are 
Fesimilas of hia hand:writing, ‘and 
those of several other eminent charac- 
ters who figure in the work. 
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106. The Geography, History, and Statistics 
of America and the = aden; exhi- 
biting a correct Account Discovery, 
Settlement, and Progress of the various 
Wetern, Hemisphere, 10 the yort 1822. 

estern » to 1822. 

By H.C. Carey, and J. Lea, Phi i 

With Additions relative to the New States 

of South America, §c. &c. Illustrated 

by — Charts, and Plates. 8vo, pp. 

477. Sherwood and Co. 

OUR geographical knowledge of the 
New World has been of late years 
considerably extended ; the journals of 
recent travellers have opened new 
sources of knowledge, and we have, in 
consequence, become better acquaint- 
ed with the wealth, resources, and 
litical state of America, and its vast 
importance to the industrious and en- 
terprising population of Europe. The 
publications of the most celebrated 
writers, however, on this subject, are 
in general bulky and expensive, and 
from their involving a discussion of 
abstruse and scientific matters, they 
are quite unfit for the mass of readers, 
Without taking into account the many 
alterations which modern changes have 
introduced into different parts of the 
Western hemisphere, the British pub- 
lick has hitherto been destitute of any 
good general work of reference relating 
to them: a tolerable Gazetteer and a 
few indifferent Maps have been all 
the authorities to which those in want 
of information could turn. We were 
happy to find, therefore, that Messrs. 
Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, had 
published an Atlas of America, on the 

lan of Lavoisne’s ; the accompanying 
etter-press affording the best account 
of the history, geography, and statistics 
of America yet extant, brought down 
to the close of the last year. e exe- 
cution of this work is highly creditable 
to the taste and talents of our trans- 
atlantic ape oa ne holds out 
favourable auspices of their progress in 

Literature, Tania and tae Arts. 

But as the high price of this valuable 

Atlas must prevent it from being ex- 

tensively diffused in England, a spirited 

publisher of the metropolis has re- 
printed, in a thick octavo volume, the 
whole of the information contained in 

Lea and s Atlas, with some ex- 


tremely valuable additions, particular] 
as it regards the new States of Sout 
America, and the late Spanish domi- 
nions in Mexico: these have been 
furnished by a gentleman well known 
for his geographical Sen oe 
whose 
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whose ae mene, already 
t him a distinguished reputa- 
tion in this useful branch of literature. 

The: most essential Maps are given in 

the London re-print, and some correct 

views of remarkable places are added. 

“We are at a loss best to afford 
our readers a specimen of this multi- 
farious com ium of American Geo- 
graphy. The following extracts will 

ive some idea of the manner in which 
the truly valuable information is con- 
densed. The style of the work is neat 
and perspicuous, and making allow- 
ances for the occasional asperities which 
the undutiful Columbia uses towards 
her parent England, exacerbated, 
perhaps, by the severe castigations 
which she has received from the Quar- 
terly Review, it offers a favourable 
specimen of American literature. 

** Climate. The territory of the United 
States, extending over 24 degrees of lati- 
tude, presents, of course, a great variety of 
climate. A general remark, however, may 
be made, that the whole of the country 
East of the Rocky mountains is much colder 
than in the same parallels in Europe ; and 
the difference has been commonly estimated 
as equivalent to eight or ten degrees of lati- 
tude. The country between the Alleghany 
mountains and the Mississippi, is generally 
more tem than to the East of them. 
By recent , observations it appears that 
South-west winds are most prevalent, which 
temper the climate, and render the weather 
more mild and equable; although both heat 
and cold occasionally go to great extremes. 
In the flat country of the Southern states, 
the summers oy ten and unhealthy; the 
months of July, August, and September are 
here denominated the sickly season, but the 
rest of the year is generally mild and plea- 
saut. In New land, the climate is 
healthy, but in the spring of the year bleak 
and piercing East winds prevail, which are 
very disagreeable. In Florida, the climate 
is favourable to the production of tropical 
fruits : and it is supposed that coffee, cocoa, 
and sugar may be raised there abundantly. 

 sugar-cane flourishes in Louisiana as 
high as the parallel of 30° N. lat. The 
vine is cultivated successfully in Indiana, 
and it may also be cultivated in some parts 
of Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, and 

Tennesse. Beyond the Rocky Mountains 

the climate is similar to that of the West 
of Europe in the same parallel.” 

x <0 tion. The. pupelasion of the 
(United States in 1790, was 3,929,326; in 
£1800, 5,305,666 ; in 1810, 7,239,903 ; and 

im 3820, 9,698,226, of whom, 1,531,436 
cwere slaves. The population increases very 
regularly at the rate of about 3 per cent. 

per annum, doubling in Jess than 25 years. 
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The inhabitants consist of » » 
cad Indigen, "The, Spee tet eon 
land and the states 5 of _the nai 
at Ohio, rivers. All eM ae 

uro} origin, principal m the Britis 
duations. The New Englanders, Vir 
nians, and Carolinians are slices “pare 
British. Next to the British are the Ger- 
— and Kees. who are ve’ os in 

middle states, particularly in Pennsyl- 
vania. Next to these are the Dutch, who 
are most numerous in New York. The 
French constitute nearly half the population 
of Louisiana. Very little is known about 
the Indians West of the Mississippi. The 
four principal tribes on the East of the 
Mississippi are the Creeks, Choctaws, Che- 
rokees, and Chickasaws. These tribes live 
within the limits of Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee.” 


The following account of Havannah, 
the capital of Cuba, an island of so 
much commercial and political im- 
portance to the Spaniards, and equally 
the object of cupidity to French and 
English, may be found interesting at 
the present moment. 


** Havannah, the largest town in Cuba, 
is on the North side of the island, about 
eighty leagues from Cape San Antonio. Its 
harbour is one of the best in the world, 
being deep enough for vessels of the largest 
class ; sufficiently capacious to receive a 
thousand ships of war; and so safe, that 
vessels ride securely without cable or anchor. 
The entrance is by a channel half a mile 
long, so narrow that only a single vessel can 
enter at once, and fortified through the 
whole distance with platforms, works, and 
artillery. The coat of this channel is 
secured by two strong castles, as seen in 
the annexed plate: one on the East side, 
called the Moro Fort, built in the form of a 
triangle, fortified with bastions, and mount- 
ed with 40 pieces of cannon, almost level 
with the water. On the opposite side of 
the channel lies another strong fort, called 
the Puntal, joining to the town, which is 
situated to the westward of the entrance of 
the harbour, and is surrounded by ramparts, 
bastions, and ditches. Besides these forti- 
fications; the city is surmounted with works, 
all of them furnished with artillery even to 
profusion. A square citadel is erected near 
the centre of the town, called El Fuerte: 
this work has also heavy cannon, and. here 
the treasures of the government are depo- 
sited. The shape of the town is semi- 
circular, the diameter being formed by the 
shore. It contains 11 churches, all richly 
ornamented, several monasteries and con- 
vents, 2 hospitals, and numetous other 
public buildings. The commerce’'of the 


town is more extensive than that of aay 
* other 
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other in Spanish America. The population 
is estimated at 70,000 *,” 
«© Politi » The Spanish 


government has laid it down as a principle, 
that the dominion of the island of Cuba is 
essential to the preservation of New Spai 
There being no harbour on the whole 
eastern coast of New Spain, that country is 
in a military dependence on the Havannah, 
which is the only neighbouring port 
capable of receiving squadrons. Accordingly, 
enormous sums have been expended in 
strengthening and increasing its fortifica- 
tions.” 

Notwithstanding the alleged strength 
of Havannah, it once yielded (in 1762) 
to British arms. (See vol. xxx11. p. 408.) 

We quote the Editor’s general de- 
scription of South America, to show 
the nature and value of the additions 
which have been made to this work. 


** The New World is scarcely more dis- 
tinguished from the other regions of the 
lobe by its position and magnitude, than 
y the majesty of its physical features. Its 
vast mountains, which rear their stupendous 
bulks above the clouds—its wide-stretching 
plateaux— its almost immeasurable savannas, 
and its mighty rivers, which roll their im- 
mense floods across these spacious plains, 
are all distinguishing traits of the Western 
world. Placed amidst the summits of the 
Andes, the adventurous traveller seems as 
if surrounded with the fragments of a world 
destroyed, or with the materials out of 
which another might be constructed. There 
* Desolation seems at perpetual strife with 
Nature for the mastery, and vegetation lives 
as if in defiance of sterility.’ This magni- 
ficent and awfully impressive scenery of the 
central Andes, however, differs in several 
res from that of other Alpine regions 
in higher latitudes. It is deficient in some 
of these features which not only augment 
its beauty and sublimity, but add majesty to 
horror. Glaciers, which, amidst the Alpine 
districts of Europe, frequently resemble a 
tumultuous sea suddenly congealed by the 
wer of frost, as well as the terrible ava- 
lanches, which prove so destructive in these 
latitudes, are unknown in the torrid zone. 
But these mountains are noted for their 
immense chasms and cataracts. The for- 
mation of the Andes is likewise different 
from that of the Alps of Europe. One of 
the most singular circumstances in this re- 
spect is the enormous thickness and height 
of what Geologists call the for- 
mations. Baron Humboldt asserts that beds 


* << The ion of Havannah appears 
to be over- in the text; as some of the 
most recent estimates with which we are ac- 
quainted make the inhabitants only about 
25,000, A similar remark applies to St. 
Jago.—Eorrt.” 





of coal have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Santa Fee, at an elevation of 8650 
feet above the level of the sea; and even at 
the height of 14,700 feet, near Huanuco, 
in Peru. The plains of Bogota, which are 
about 9000 feet above the surface of the 
ocean, are covered with sand-stone, gypsum, 
shell-limestone, and in some rock- 
salt. Fossil shells have been in the 
Pyrenees at the height of 11,700 feet, but 
in Peru at 12,800 in one place, and at 14,120 
in another, where they were also accom- 
panied with sand-stone. The basalt of Pi- 
chincha, near the city of Quito, has an ele- 
vation of 15,500, while granite, which 
crowns the loftiest mountains of Europe, is 
not found higher than 11,500 feet in the 
Andes, and is scarcely known in the pro- 
vinces either of Quito or Peru, The snow- 
clad summits of Chimborazo, and the other 
highest peaks, consist entirely of porphyry, 
which there constitutes a mass of 10,000 
or 12,000 feet in thickness; together with 
an enormous body of quartz of 9500 feet 
thick. The Andes of Chili differ in their 
composition from the other — of the 
chain; for it is in the cordillera of this 
part that vast blocks of crystal are found, 
capable of being formed into columns six or 
seven feet in length. 
*< America is, perhaps, not more re- 
markable for the immensity of its mountains, 
than for the vast elevation of its plains. 
The highest cultivated land in poms 
seldom exceeds 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, but much of the table land of Ame- 
rica is from 6000 to 10,000 feet in altitude. 
In Peru extensive plains are found at the 
elevation of 9000, and in Mexico not less 
than 500,000 square miles is from 6000 to 
8000 feet above the sea; which rivals the 
celebrated pass of Mount Cenis or Mount 
St. Gothard. Almost interminable plains, 
too, stretch through the wide regions of 
South America, at a very slight tion 
above the sea. Those of Orinoco, Amazo- 
nia, and Buenos Ayres may be mentioned as 
examples. Those chiefly consist of exten- 
sive Savannas, varied in a few places with 
clumps of palms, but so extremely level 
that the space of 800 square leagues scarcely 
+ hie 





its any ineq . 
" Such a diversity of surface gives rise to 
& corresponding variety in the imate, and 
vegetable productions, of this Continent ; 
and all species, from the palms and other 
majestic trees which adorn the sultry regions 
of the torrid zone, to the last lichen, which 
creeps beneath the eternal snows that cover 
the summits of the Andes. In ascending 
from the shore to these upper ridges, the 
peste estilay Aol wage t districts ‘4 
in succession. At 
an e owe from” 3000 to 5000 feet, 
cassava, CACad, maize, ’ tains, indi 
sugar, cotton, and wee are hr 
Both cotton and coffee also grow at a mych 
greater 
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greater elevation, and sugar is successfully 
cultivated in the valley of Quito. From 
6000 to 9000 feet in elevation, the climate 
is best suited to the production of all kinds 
of European grain. Within these limits, 
too, are to be found the oak, and various 
other species of forest trees; but beyond 
the height of 9000 feet large trees of all 
kinds begin to disappear, except dwarf pines, 
which are found nearly 13,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and about 2000 feet 
below the lower limit of pe snow. 
The space between 13,000 and 15,000 feet, 
grasses clothe the ground, and from this 
latter height, the lichen is the only plant 
which creeps on the rocks, and seems to 
penetrate under the snow. For a more 
copious developement of the physical regions, 
both of this and other parts of the globe, 
we must refer to Myers’s Modern Geography, 
two volumes, quarto, 1822. 

* We shall give the heights of some of 
the principal summits under the heads of 
the countries to which they belong, but the 
following subjects deserve insertion here ; viz. 

** Under the Equator. 
Feet above the Sea. 
The highest flight of the Condor,about 
equal the summit of Chimborazo, 


ormorethan - - - - - 21,800 
The highest limit of the lichen - 18,225 
Lower limit of perpetual snow - 15,730 
The highest limit of pines - - 12,800 
The highest limit of other trees - 11,125 
The highest limit of oaks - - - 10,500 


The highest limit of the Peruvian 
bark tree- - - - - - - 9,500 
The lowest limits of pines 5,685 
The highest limit of palmsand bananas 3,280 
The distance between corn and snow, 
according to BaronHumboldt,about 5,000 


Eprr.” 


The Editor concludes his digest of 
American Geography and Statistics, 
with some reflections on the political, 
moral, and religious benefits likely to 
acerue from the various changes which 
have been made, and are still operat- 
ing in South America. 


—-H 
107. Letters from Mecklenburg and Hol- 
stein, ising an Account of the Free 
Cities of ining and Lubeck. Written 
in the Summer of 1820. By George 
Downes, A. B. late of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 8vo, pp. 351. Taylor and Hessey. 
BOOKS of Travels, if judiciously 
written, are most gratifying, because 
ype ——. e read them 
with the same feelings, as we would 
go to seeashow. If they are not com- 
pond of interesting matter, it is the 
ault of the Writer. So far as they 
contain affairs of manners and custom, 
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anecdote or elucidations of History 
and Are » or even objects of 
sight, where are analogous to 
those at home, a good letter-press ac- 
count is sufficient; but of scenery, 
buildings, costumes, and other articles 
of that description, there ought to be 
suitable plates, however economical. 
It is a most serious impediment to 
knowledge, that such a heavy expence 
attaches to the publication of books so 
adorned ; and it is certainly a most ex- 
traordinary inconsistency, that while 
money for small change is indispens- 
able, the publick will not be satisfied 
unless it is com of gold. We 
more particularly allude to the into- 
lerance of English taste, which will 
not endure outlines (as is common in 
foreign works), but demands finished 
and elaborate plates, of which the ex- 

nee so enhances the price of the 
Coch, as to diminish the extent both 
of the sale and the information. 

We do not speak thus in relation to 
the work of Mr. Downes, which con- 
tains three tasteful well-executed plates, 
but, from an opinion that bvoks of 
travels in general may be greatly in- 
jured, some wholly spoiled, for want 
of graphical illustrations. It is self- 
evident, that certain subjects must be, 
without the aid mentioned, wholly 
omitted, or described without excit- 
ing the smallest interest. We go 
abroad to gratify our eyes, as well as 
our ears and our minds; and it would 
be a nondescript Hibernicism for a 
proposition to be made to us, that we 
should be invited to see the wild beasts 
at Exeter "Change in a printed de- 
scription. Yet such is the universal 
defect of books of travels. We are 
called to dine off bills of fare, and be 
regaled with concerts, only as they ap- 
pear in the music-books. 

We have said this, we repeat, only 
to produce an improvement in this in- 
teresting walk of Literature. Of Mr. 
Downes we do not complain. He has 
the requisite qualities of a traveller— 
taste, sentiment, and learning. With- 
out these his selection aaa be inju- 
dicious, his narrative dry, and his illus- 
tration imperfect. We w- 
ever to particulars. 

We find all through the work, that 
great use is made of trees in decorating 
the towns; but the houses themselves 
appear to be uncomfortable, the rooms 
being very large, the walls not being 


papered bet painted, and the floors 


without 
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without carpets. The Germans, how- 
ever, for the most part, pass most of 
their time, and even partake of their 
meals, in the open ait : the garden con- 
sequently is the apartment of prime 
importance, to which the house itself 
is to be rere as a mere ap- 
e, . 9, 59. 

ai a an eminent Physician, 
has, it seems, succeeded in curing the 
deformities of children born cripples. 


**] was unable (says Mr. Downes) to 
ascertain exactly the mode of treatment, 
but was informed that pressure applied to 
the diseased part is of prime i:aportance. 
The beds are of a curious and commodious 
construction : at the head of each there is 
a system of pulleys on which a catgut 
string is wound, which is passed through 
two holes in the wood, and communicates 
with the body of the patient. This string 
admits of different degrees of tension, like 
those of a musical instrument, and regulates 
the pressure of the with which 
the part affected is swathed. The hands of 
the cripples were free, and they were em- 
ployed—some with toys, others with books 
or work. They receive instruction two 
hours every evening from a master, who 

oes the rounds of the several dormitories. 

one of them ever leave their beds or 
change their posture, but lie continually on 
the back until the cure be nearly completed. 
There is a bath for the use of those conva- 
lescents, for whom bathing is considered 
beneficial.” Pp. 79, 80. 

In p. 89, we find cockades worn by 
the peasantry, as badges of subjection 
to the Sovereign. 

In pp. 115, 123, we have a very 
curious account of a pasteboard manu- 
facture. There are busts of the twelve 
Czsars wrought of this frail material, 
in imitation of marble, and proof 
against the utmost inclemency of the 
weather. 

*< T was much surprized at finding several 
admirable imitations of bronze and marble, 
wrought of mere paper. Among these were 
the usual subjects of the statuary —such as 
the Gladiator, the busts of Homer, Virgil, 
&c. all executed in full size. I lifted'a Me- 
dicean Venus, which was scarcely a pound 
in weight.” 

It seems, that it is an improvement 
of the papier-maché manufactory of 
France, but the process is kept a pro- 
fc secret, 
body has heard of the in- 
glass, offered to a Roman 
. who. put the inventor to 
th, lest he should reduce hundreds 
of potters and glass-manufacturers to 
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beggary. In the Museum at Schwet 
Gale te find ‘1e39 * 

“A tea service of enamelled coppet- 
coloured china, which is infrangible.”* P.137. 

According to Professor Beckman; 
every thing been invented in Ger- 
many. We have the pleasure of hay- 
ing presented to notice, three useful 
discoveries, which our no less i 
nious countrymen may improve. Here 
we must take our leave of Mr. Downes, 
with a warm recommendation of his 
interesting work. 


108. A Pilgrimage to the Land of Burns, 
containing Anecdotes of the Bard; and of 
the Characters he immortalized; with 
numerous Pieces of Poetry, original and 
collected. Crown 8vo, pp. 272. Sher- 
wood, &c. 

THIS work reminds us of a rustick 
story. A farmer sent a boy to look for 
some oxen which had strayed. Several 
hours elapsed, and neither boy nor cattle 
appeared. The farmer then set out 
himself and found the boy, lurking 
about a hedge. “ Have you found the 
oxen, Tom?” ‘ No,” replied the 

ounker, ‘‘ but I have found something 

Loner than them.” ‘“ What's that?” 

said Hodge, surprized. ‘* A black- 

bird’s nest, with four young ones, all 
fledged.” In the same manner we ex- 
pected to see in this work curious lost 
anecdotes of Burns, which had eseaped 
his biographers, and have received, 
instead, the adventures of three senti- 
mental sons of Ossian, who set out to 
explore the country of a favourite Bard, 
who revived the simplicity and beauty 
of the ancient Muse of his nation. 
For our parts, we never read Metaphy- 
sical Poetry, except as an irksome task, 
because it is impossible to sympathize 
with it; but nature always commands 
attention. The Tourists have under- 
stood this principle; and have given 
us a volume, which, from its nature, 
originality, and simplicity, is. exceed- 
ingly interesting. It was not their 
fault that they could not pick up more 
of Burns. He did not live in that 
class of society, which notices all those 
minute and fine touches of character 
that discriminate the individual and 
make us see the soul of the man, as 
clearly as we do his face. All that 


their informants could tell them, was 
the colour of his clothes, how much 
he drank at a convivial meeting, and . 
those vague generalities, which ‘are 
mple amends 

are 


common to the species. A’ 
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anphawerse made, by various delight- 
ful traits of the peasantry, in which 
We, aee sentiment, sincerity, and feel- 

wing with health; not their sickly 
tatives of compliment, pro- 


| ep an. their native garb of beeuty, 


fession, and ceremony, when trained 
pt Baza and mere masquerade disguises 

pure selfishness. To these are added 
verses of various merit, mostly good, 
but all drawn from soul. 

The Ingle [fire] side, and the 
Hameward Hymn are sweet; but we 
shall give the address of the Jingler 
fthe poetical companion], to his first 

, whom he finds on his pilgrimage 
to his native land, a wife and mother. 


*¢ It was you, Christy, you 
First warm’d this heart, I trow— 
Took my stomach frae my food— 
Put the devil in my blood— 
Made my doings out of season, 
Made my thinkings out of reason, 
It was you, Christy lass, 
Brought the Jingler to this pass.” : 
** An’ Christy, faith, I see 
By the twinkle o’ thy ee, 
An’ Christy, lass, I fin 
By a something here within— 
** That tho’ ye ‘ve ta’en anither, 
An tho’ ye be a mither, 
There’s an ember in us yet, 
That might kindle—were it fit. 
** Then fare ye weel, my fair ane, 
And fare ye weel, my rare ane, 
I once thought, my bonny leddy, 
That thy bairns wou’d call me deddy. 
** But that bra’ day’s gane by— 
Sae happy may ye lie, 
An canty may ye be, 
Wi’ the man, that sou’d been me.” 
P. 39, 40. 
In Willy and Helen we have, 
«< Will it be time to praise this cheek, 
When years an’ tears has blencht it ; 
Will it be time to talk o’ love, 
When cauld an’ care has quencht it. 
He’s laid ae han’ about her waist, 
The ither's held to heaven ; 
And his juik was like the luik of man, 
Wha’s heart in twa is riven.” 
—_—o— 


109. The Greek Original of the New Testa- 
ment asserted: in Answer to a recent 
Publication, entitled, ‘* Paleo-Romaica.” 

Thomas B , D.D. F.R.S. FAS. 


F.R.S. L. Bishop of St, David's. 

Suv, pp. 52. 

THE Bishop of St. David's, very 
meritoriously in our opinion, has used 

Gent. Mae. June, 1823. 


his eminent learning and talents in 
defence of the doctrines and’ principles 
of that Church, of which he i¥'ant im- 
portant pillar, because he does exactly 
what the Apostles did before him, 
strenuously maintain sound faith and 
principles. With exceeding sorrow, 
we see, however, the Quarterly Re- 
viewers (men highly to be respected) 
lately striving to write down this excel- 
lent Prelate, upon grounds which we, 
in our dislike of unnecessarily dividi 

a house against a house, cannot admit 
to be founded upon common sense; 
for accusations more frivolous were 
never brought forward, as will appear 
almost by the bare enumeration of 
them. This we do, because his Lord- 
ship has himself touched upon them 
(pp. xxxii—xliii). 

Accusation the first. Griesbach hav- 
ing pronounced the well-known verse 
of 1 John, v. 7 (** there are three that 
bear record in Heaven,” &c.), to be 
spurious, the Bishop has maintained 
the contrary. In this effort the Quar- 
terly Reviewers say, that he has fasled; 
by which we are to understand, ‘that 
his Lordship has not 3 that direct 
physical proof of black and white, 
which does not exist; but proceeded 
by the only proof which was, under 
the circumstances, practicable. Now 
it is a rale with us, if we see a man 
with one leg, to think that he was ori- 
re Sype : with two; and - that it 
may be absolutely impossible for us, 
after his death, to know how he lost 
one of them. IfSt. John has thought 
proper to particularize and personal! 
distinguish the Holy Spirit (as descend- 
ing, like a dove) at the baptism of 
Christ ; and also to say, that God the 
Father no man hath seen or can see ; 
we verily think it probable, that such 
a text might have existed; because, if 
a man elsewhere mentions nostrils, we 
suppose it possible that he may not 
have denied the existence of noses. 
We speak in no levity. We are obliged 
to use only strong figures to explain 
our meaning, because our limits are 
scanty; and, knowing as we do, that 
some of the Epistles of St. John have 
descended to us in a mutilated state, 
we do not see how the Bishop can be 
said to have failed in an undertaking 
which he never meditated ; namely, proof 
from the external evidence, whereas 
he expressly disavows (Vindication, 
Pref. viii.) any such mode of cans 

e 
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the enquiry. There. is, therefore, no 
error of judgment here. 

Accusation the second. The institu- 
tion of Prize and Premium Societies, 
as a fallacious mode of encouragement. 
Conceding that public favour and ap- 
probation are the superior title, we 
conceive that the proposition of a pre- 
mium is only an inducement to make 
a bird sing that can sing and will not 
sing. It is a mode which has been 
often practised with success; and, 
therefore, no error of judgment. 

Accusation the third. 'The Thesis of 
Adultery, as a prize essay, which essay 
was a plagiarism from the “ Nuptiz 
Sacre” of Dean Ireland. Now, if a 
crime, worse under circumstances than 
murder, is not full as fit a subject of 
discussion, as a knotty point of divi- 
nity, then by the same arguments, St. 
Paul ought not to have talked to the 
Corinthians about incest; Nathan not 
have visited David; and the Command- 
ment against Adultery not be read in 
our Churches. The Queen's affair 
brought up certain casuistical niceties 
on the subject. ‘The Bishop says, that 
he was shocked to see the supposititious 
notion of Christ encouraging facility 
‘of divorce, through a perversion of 


certain texts (p. xxxvii). To clear up: 


the doctrine, he proposed the thesis in 
question, in order to take a moral ad- 
vantage of the unhappy affair alluded 
to. That there was a felicitous pro- 
priety in its being made the subject of 
a Church Society in Wales, will appear 
from the following extraordinary fact ; 
namely, that the old British practice of 
community of wives does rtially 
exist in that country. ‘ Religion,” 
says Nicholson (Cambr. Travell. 572), 
“has much influenced this athletic 
race of men [the lead-miners of Rhyd- 
JSendigaid), in suppressing their habit 
of having a community of wives.” As 
to the plagiarism of Mr. Tebbs, the 
author of the essay, the Bishop observes 
(p. xxxvii), that a comparatively small 
portion of the materials is in-common 
to the two tracts. 

Accusation the fourth is the presum- 
ed origination of the Royal Society of 
Literature, which the Reviewer says 
was an injudicious emanation of mis- 
taken loyalty, for the encouragement 
of “* deaf and dumb Authors, Ushers 
of Schools, and Attornies’ Clerks.” 
One candidate, we know, was proposed 
for the emoluments of an associate, by 


a gentleman of eminence, universal} 
respected for his amiable yest 4 
That candidate was one, who unsoli- 
citedly relinquished the presentation of 
a living of 500/. per annum, to 
eage that he might release himself 
rom incumbrances, by the sale of it ; 
and who also declined an annuity of 
200/. that he might not compromise the 
she a due to his profession. e 
‘now and respect this candidate : he has 
a family of seven children unprovided 
for, some of them of an expensive age, 
and who certainly is not a “ deaf and 
dumb author, an usher of a school, or 
an attorney’s clerk,” but a man re- 
spected by neighbouring Dignitaries, 
of elaborate pursuits, iat hilosophical 
abstract habits, patiently enduring 
severe sacrifices for his family, and sup- 


porting Church and King by his pen 
and conversation, in the good old man- 
] 


ner of our ancestors. The lady who 
obtained the tical prize, and is 
much respected in her neighbourhood, 


Mrs. Hemans, is, we believe, an offi- 
cer's widow with a family. Who were 
the other candidates we know not ; 
but these instances may show, that 
any abuse of the Royal munificence 
was not contemplated. It seems, fur- 
ther, that the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture originated in his Majesty’s gra- 
cious and unsolicited commission: and 
it is some consolation to those deserv- 
ing persons, whom the Institution 
would have seriously benefited, to know 
that their disappointment is not owing 
to the Royal feelings, but an hypothe- 
tical misrepresentation of the subject, 
absolutely cruel *. 

Here we leave the painful topick. 
The common sense of our countrymen 
will decide, whether a Bishop’s sup- 

rt of an important text of the New 

estament, of a Church Society for pro- 
moting Religious Knowledge, and of 
another to encourage suffering literati, 
are errors of judgment, and such things 
as justify a work of high merit and in- 
fluence, in holding up his name to 
irreverence, and dividing a house against 
a house. For our parts, we consider 
the accusations such, because the 
statements are erroneous in facts, as 
will be injurious to the Review. 


With regard to the pamphlet before 





* See our present volume, p. 413, fors 
further expostulation concerning the Royal 
Society of Literature. Eprr. 


us, 
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‘us, Bishop Calls it a Postscript to 
the Vindication of 1 John, v. 7. It 
seems, that certain persons have cour 
fit to te a notion, that the 
Greek Testament is ony a copy of a 
Latin original, for which strange, in 
our j ent very absurd, opinion, 
their main support is, that Latin was 
the vernacular language of the whole 
Roman empire. Two great blunders 
seem to have led to this opinion. One 
is, that the Scriptures were intended 
from the first for indiscriminate pe- 
rusal. This is not the fact. In the 
«« Disputatio Francisci Balduini,” pre- 
fixed to the Cambridge edition of “ Mi. 
nucius Felix,” 8vo. 1707, p. 34, it is 
said, that the primitive Christians did 
not converse concerning the sacra- 
ments and mysteries of their religion, 
in the presence of the uninitiated ; and, 
of course, the New Testament was 
not a work of indiscriminate access. 
The authority quoted is the following: 

** Theodoritus Cyrensis Episcopus, in 
dialogis, quibus Eraniste nomen dat, Dia- 
logo 11, pag. 159, ed. Lips. ita orthodoxum 
inducit iste de S. eucharistia interro- 
ganti respondentem: » xypn capes twtr. 
uxos yap Tivas auuntes wapeivai. Non decet 
aperte loqui: fortassis adsunt mysteriis non- 
dum initiati. Refert Eranistes, aiviyuarwdws 
” awoxpicis eerw. Proponatur ergo in forma 
e@nigmatis responsio.” Cellarius. 

The second mistake is, that Greek 
was not a familiar language. Here 
we antiquaries can show'the importance 
of Archzxology. Suetonius, Horace, 
and Classical Authors without end, 
disprove the absurd notion. But it is 
utterly unnecessary to multiply quota- 
tions. Borlase says (Cornwall, 34) 
** jt was the universal fashion of the 
world to write in Greek, two or three 
centuries before the time of our 
Saviour.” He is a modern; but Cicero 
also gives the coup de grace to the whole 
notion of Latin being the vernacular 
language of the 9 in the follow- 
ing words, in his Oratio pro Archia 
Poetd ; and we are happy to add it to 
the Bishop’s store. 

*¢ Nam si quis minorem gloria fructum 

tat ex Gracis versibus percipi, quam ex 

inis, vehementer errat. Proprersa 
quop GRECA LEGUNTUR IN OMNIBUS FERE 
Gentipus; LATINA SUIS FINIBUS EXIGUIS 
SANE CONTINENTUR.” P, 390. Ed, fol. 
Lond. 1681. 

Suetonius de Grammaticis gives 
ample proof of education in Greek, 
among the Romans. In short, the 


notion that the Greek Testament is a 
translation, is ignorance which may be 
Jelt. 

Conceiving it therefore unnecessary 
to bring forward the immense mass of 
learning used by the worthy and bene- 
volent Prelate, in domolahing this 
ignis fatuus of Latin being the original 
of the New Testament, we beg to stop 
here, with expressing our sincere re- 
spect for the Apostolical zeal and acti- 
vity of his Lordship. 


a ee 
110. The Progresses and Public Processions 
of Queen Elizabeth. Among which are 
interspersed other solemnities, public ex- 
penditures, and remarkable events, during 
the reign of that illustrious Princess. Col- 
lected from Original Manuscripts, scarce 

Pamphlets, Corporation Records, Parochial 

Registers, &c. &c. Illustrated with His- 

toricul Notes. By John Nichols, F.S.A. 

Lond. Edinb. and Perth. A new Edition, 

in 3 vols. 4to. Nichols and Son. 

IF we may venture to use a bold 
figure, we would call the reign of Eli- 
zabeth the Parthenon of British Royalty, 
and herself the Minerva of our regal 
deities, whose colossal statue, like that 
of Phidias, ennobled the fabrick. That 
Henry the Eighth, her father, in the 
variety of his amours, and the arbi- 
trary use of his thunder, lorded it, as a 
Jupiter, in the British Olympus, there 
can be no doubt; and if he did not ac- 
tually suffer labour-pains in the head 
to give birth to this Dangheer, he cer- 
tainly felt them severely in regard to 
getting rid of the Mother. Upon a 
visit years “g0 to Havering Bower, a 
most delightful spot, the followin im- 

rfect -distich, whence derived we 

now not, was there mentioned : — 
that Henry VIII. was at Havering, 
when Anne Boleyn was executed, and 
was walking upon a terrace, belonging 
to the palace, at the time of the unfor- 
tunate Queen's decapitation. By the 
firing of guns, or some signal, he had 
the speediest intelligence of this despi- 
cable assassination, and immediately 
exclaimed, 
«« —here I stand, 
As jolly a widower, as any in the land.” 

We will not say, with Strabo (L. ix.) 
that it rained gold when this our Mi- 
nerva was born, as it did upon the ap- 
pearance of the goddess ; but we assert 
that it was attended with the establish- 
ment of the Protestant Religion, and 
the birth of Commerce. e first cir- 


cumstance is well understood ; the se- 
cond 
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condis not. ‘* Money was scarce,” says 
Mr. ‘Lodge, ‘“* and the persons called 
Merchants were generally factors of 
the men of landed property, who own- 
ed the great mass of wealth.” Lords 
Burleigh and Leicester were both, in 
this way, engaged in trade, (Lodge's 
Illustrations, Brit. Hist. ii. 211. In 
Mason’s “ Dublin” are authentic do- 
cuments, which show her encourage- 
ment of this plan, by which, in the 
end, Factors became Principals. If, 
therefore, we are indebted to Eliza- 
beth for those two great parents of 
liberty and wealth, the Protestant Re- 
ligion and Commerce, we see no rea- 
son why she should not be deemed the 
tutelary deity of our Athens ; for with- 
out the blessings which we owe to 
her wise reign, we should neither have 
liberty, wealth, nor nayal power. 

We take the opportunity of inserting 
here a very curious Jesuitical slander ; 
for such tales were common in the 
reign of Elizabeth; witness Saunders, 
Campian, &c. 


** Dr. Bailey (says the communicator to 
our friend) the biographer of Fisher, Bishop 
of Rochester, is made to assert, that Anna 
Boleyn was begotten upon the body of the 
wife of Sir Thomas Boleyn, by Henry (VIII.) 
himself, when he was about seventeen years 
old, and that her Ladyship told him so, 
when he was about to marry her, And it is 
farther intimated, that Elizabeth, knowing 
this incestuous origin, was afraid that the 
Duke of Norfolk, or some powerful Baron, 
by marrying Mary Queen of Scots, might 

ace the latter upon the throne.” 

This extract is professed to be con- 
tained in Bailey’s “ Life of Fisher.” 
Now it so happens, that Fisher was 
beheaded in 1535, and that the book 
was written by Richard Hall, of 
Christ’s College, and printed under 
the name of 7. Bailey, at London, 
1665, 12mo, as Tanner, Bibl. Brit. 
p- 372, cited Gough’s Brit. Topogr. i. 
238; but 1655, as Mr. Pegge, in our 
Magazine for 1752, p. 554. It is also 
said, that Anne Boleyn, like Herodias, 
exulted over Fisher’s head, which she 
had brought to her, on purpose, &c. 
&c.—a story in this very book, of which 
story, &c. Fuller observes (Church 
Hist. xvi. p. 205) “ but enough, yea 
too much of such damnable false- 
hoods.” 

Every thing relative to Elizabeth, 
as well as to all great personages, gra- 
tifies a natural instinct, often of high 
benefit in the amelioration of character, 
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implanted in us. 

wise sovereign, wisdom must 

a court necessity, and foolish things 
cannot be endured where none. are 
said or done. In every state in which 
Elizabeth appears, — never ex- 
tinguishes Reason, nor does. Conde- 
scension encourage Familiarity, This 
is a common consequence of high 
intellectual character. 

Johnson appears in Boswell in every 
situation, but his occasional wit and 
levity never degrade him. Of the cha- 
racter of the interesting work alluded 
to, the book before us strongly par- 
takes, though the materials and con- 
struction are dissimilar. We see both 
the woman and the queen in the one, 
as we see the man and the instructor 
in the other; and we see them in in- 
tercourse with every mode of life, and 
every variety of character. One has 
weaknesses, and the other has preju- 
dices; but in their strongest exhibi- 
tion, they are only the haze of abril- 
liant summer’s day—the imperfection 
attached to every thing human. 

In subordinate views, this Collection 
dramatically shows the singular man- 
ners of the day; ee antry 
strangely jumbled together ; favourit- 
ism openly displayed without conces- 
sion of mental independence ; love 
with bridled feelings ; nature confined 
to studied forms of affectation, in the 
expression of it; men, grown old in 
years and wisdom, kept in the subjec- 
tion of children at school; nonsense 
and buffoonery, and long repetitions 
of verses not always harmonious, en- 
dured without a murmur, and got u 
by approbation ; implying taste, whi 
neither judgment or feeling could 
sanction ;—these, and many more such 
anomalies mark the  extraordi 
character of an age, which abounded 
with festivities, of which the prin- 
cipal wit consisted in the pageantry. 
Dry things her Majesty says; and to 
saneed compliments, she returns 
amiable answers; but it is always en- 
durance, always a landlord giving a 
treat to his tenants ; always condescen- 
sion only ; always obedience and ad- 
miration exacted, as the price of favour. 
However unamiable this may appear, 
it restrained Favourites from endea- 
vouring to influence her (see vol. 1. p. 
385), and caused her subjects to enter- 
tain no fear of them. The Sovereign, 


throughout the whole nation, was the 
only 
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were originally intended only as a wise 


were mete planets. 
‘knew the age and her 
sss ‘too well to make her, at his 


awful 'péril, directly or indirectly the 


subject of a dtama; but no loss has 
been sustained. In the admirable novel 
of Kenilworth the portrait is exact ; 
and, if we there see her in romance, 
we behold her in this work in reality, 
with the addition of very curious in- 
formation, in the text and notes, con- 
cerning the manners of the times. 
Some of these we shall extract, as 
historically instructive. Every body 
knows that the Poor Laws commenced 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; ‘but they do 
not know, that wisdom and piety, not 
necessity, produced them. oe. Cox, 
Bishop of Ely, writing to the Parson 
of Downham, says, 
*¢ I must nedes earnestlie call upon you 
liberally and cherefully to helpe youre poore 
ighbours, consideringe many causes that 
ought to move you thereunto ; scil. First, 
ye ar delivered in manner from all kind of 
wicked and ungodly beggars, as frum friers, 
perdours, of pilgrismnce®> and deck- 
ings of images, and such like; whereby ye 
better able to comfort your poore 
Secondly, the Quene’s Ma- 
jestie, with her Counsel, do daily travaile to 
from valiant and idle 


require and charge ye, the 

inister of the Church, the Churchwardens 
and the Collectors for the » to certifie 
me, or my Chancellor, within one moneth 
after recite hereof, of the names of 
them, that gave wekely to the poore, and 
also the summes, further the names 
also of them, that are able and yet will de- 
part with nothinge.” P. 257. 

Thus it appears, that Poor's Rates 
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and justifiable substitute for the sums 
a ng upon superstitious trash. 

e establishment and mode of liv- 
ing by an Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the 16th century, are curious... It 
would be characteristick in the pre- 
oan One of a large boarding-house or 

otel. 


“On the sth of May, Archbishop Parker 
obtained from his Royal Mistress * a grant, 
having forty retainers ; but he had a great 
many more, as appears from the following 
Cheque-roll of his Household : 

*¢ His Chancellor, with allowance of three 
Servants. 

*« The Steward 201. wages, with two Men 
and two Geldings. 

“* The Treasoror 20 marks wages, with 
two Men and two Geldings. 

“« Controller 101. wages, with one Man 
and one Gelding. 

«« These three Chief Officers : 

** Chief Almoner, a Doctor, with other 
Chaplens. 

«« Dr. Drewrie, the Master of the Facul- 
ties. The Doctors and Chaplains every one 
Man without any wages. 

*« Chief Secretary 20 nobles wages, and 
one Man. 

*¢ Students, Antiquaries, and Writers. 

** Gentlemen of the Horse 4/. wages. 

** Gentlemen Huishers two, like wages, 
and every one of them one Servant. 

** Of the Private Chamber, one Gentle- 
man, 3/. 6s. 8d.; three others; Gentlemen 
Daily Waiters, 16 or 14, every one of them 
3l. wages. Clerk of Kitchin 40s. wages, 
and his fee. The Cater 40s. 

**The Master Cook, Larderers, and 
Postler, besides four Pages ; this four nobles 
wages, the other 40s, and their fees. 

** Yeomen of the Squillery and two 
Gromes. 

** Yeomen Usher of the Great Chamber 
and of the Hall, four marks wages the peece. 

** Yeomen Waiters eight. 

** Yeoman Officers, two in every office ; 





* «In the preceding year Archbishop Parker had the honour of being godfather to 


the infant son of the 
other. Another signal 


r from Lord Robert Dudley to the Archbi 


argravine of Baden, when the Queen was personally present as 
mark of the Queen’s favour will be seen in the following 


hop : 
«« ¢ My Lorp, The Queen’s Mati¢ being donl hunting yesterday in the Forrest, and 


having had very good hap, besides great sport, she hath thought good to remember your 
Grace with part of her prey, and so commanded me to send you from her Highness a great 
and fat stag killed with her own hand, which because the weather was hot, and the deer 
somewhat chafed, and dangerous to be carried so far without some help, I caused him to 
be perboyled in this sort for the better preservation of him, which I doubt not but shall 
cause him to come unto you as [ would be glad he should. So having no other matter at 
present to trouble your Grace withsll, I will commit you to the Almighty, and with my 
most hearty commendations take my leave, in haste, at Windsor, this third of Sept. 
Your Gr. assured R. Duppetey’.” 

+ * Cardinal Pole had a patent, dated Aug. 20, 4 Philip and Mary, for retaining a hun- 

dred servants, which gives sume idea of his splendour and hospitality.” 
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as Pantlers, Butlers, Ewrers, Sellerers, 
Wardrobe \ 


« Yeomen of the Horse. 
** Master of the » 4l. wages. 
«¢ Porters, Granator, Sub-Almoner, Slaw- 


terman, Gardner, 4/. wages. 

«* Gromes of the Presence of the Privie- 
Chamber, Hall, Parler, Chappell, Landry, 
of the Stable, six; two rs; Ewerie 
Yeoman; Officers last mentioned and 
Groomes 40s. the pece wages; amountiog 
to yerly at 200/. wagers which was paid 
every quarter eve in the counting-house by 
the Steward, who was ever Justice of the 
Peace and of the Quorum in Kent and Sur- 
rey; having the rule and government of all 
the Household save the other two Chief 
Officers and Chaplains ; being to entertain 
noble personages and men of great place til 
thei wer brought to the pave: to 
take account of the bills of every Under- 
officer, and to allow or disallow of them. 

«* All thes had allowance for their diett 
in the hall at Lambith; as first was the 
Steward's table on the one side, for himself, 
his two fellow Officers, Gentlemen of the 
Horse, Secretaries, Gentleman-Usher, that 
waited not at the Archbishop’s table, with 
other Gentlemen-Waiters: and if al cold 
not sit thear thei were placed at the Gentle- 
men’s table. Next to that table, over 

inst the Steward’s table on the other side 

the hall, had the Almoner his table, with 
the Chapleins and the Stewdents; and 
either of thes tables had like allowance of 
diet, manchet, and wine. The Gentlemen's 
long table, at first sitting, was for some 
Gentlemen of household and manors, and 
for the Archbishop’s Waiters when he had 
dined. On the other side against them sat 
the Yeomen-Waite’s and Yeomen-Officers, 
that attended not, and meaner sort of 
3 rs. At the table next the hall dore 
sat the Cooks and attendant Yeomen Offi- 
cers. Over against them sat the Gromes 
before meutioned of the stable and other 
extern places. Then, at the nether end of 
the hall, by the pantry, was a table, whereat 
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was dailie entertained eight or ten_of the 
poor of the town by turns. The Sub- 

moner had a chest for broken mete and 
brede, and a tub with broken beer, for 
reliefe of other poore, as they wer put in 


bills among them*, 

** Touching the Parsons, besides his ordi- 
nary servantes that he had in private lodg- 
ings, his wife, who kept a table, whither 
came Gentlewomen and other friends ; 
where was also daily, imprimis, his eldest 
son and his wife (who had, as also the 
yonger son and his wife, a woman and man 
servant); his brother Baker's wife, her 
daughter and maide; his neece Clerke, her 
son, and a maide servant ; the Comptroller’s 
wife, who had a maide of her own; maide 
servants 11115 in toto 16. 

** Of those that were his household ser- 
vants, of birth and parentage, weare 
moan Ratcliff, half brother to the Earl 

Sussex, Lord Chamberlain ; Charles Gray, 
brother to the Earl of Kent; Edward Cob- 
ham, brother to the Lord Warden Cobham, 
Privie Counsellor; Richard Bingham, after 
a Knight and worthie soldier in Ireland ; 
Geffrey Benton, Secretarie of Estate and 
Privie Counseiler thear ; John Stafford, son 
to the Lady Stafford of the Queen’s Bed- 
chamber ; Warham St. Leger; Henry Har- 
rington, brother to the Lord Harrington ; 
Henry Mainard; who all cam after to the 
honour of Knighthood; and many more 
that wear Knights’ sons, and of good birth, 
owt of fower contaies, as of the Scotts in Kent, 
Morlies, Parkers, Jermyes, Doyles, Nevils. 

** He had also, as of his household, 
several persons of eminence that were com- 
mitted to him in free custody; namely, 
Cuthbert Tonstall, Bishop of Durham, 
whom he entertained most kindly. But 
that learned and excellent man lived but 
about four months in this Palace, and dying 
November 18, 1559, —— was buried 
in Lambeth Church. Thirlby, the 
deprived Bishop of Norwich, was also. his 
guest upwards of ten years, and was buried 
near Bishop Tonstal: not to mention Dr. 





* & Strype gives this further account of Archbishop Parker's hospitality : 
The Stewards, with the servants that cme Ge 


eating this was the custom. 


* In the daily 
ntlemen of the 


better rank, sat down at the tables in the Hall on the right hand; and the Almoner, with 


the Clergy and the other servants, sat on the 
ision both for eating and drinking. The daily fragments thereof did suffice to 
fill the bellies of a great number of poor = 3 


y Loe 


constant and a this provision at m: 


sorts of 


at dinner or supper, 


_ he above the degree of a 
worthy of his quality, either at the Steward’s or at the 
it was the Archbishop’s command to his servants that all st 


other side; where there was plenty of all 


ple that waited at the gate; and so 

’s table, that whosoever came in ejther 
ight, might here be entertained 
mouer’s table. And moreover, 
rangers should be received and 


treated with all manner of civility and respect, and that places at the table should be assigned 
them according to their sfignity and quality: which redounded much to the praise and com- 


mendation of the Arch’ 
brawling and loud wliiog, 


op. The discourse and conversation at meals was void of all 
and for the most part consisted in framing men’s mauners to 


Religion, or in some other honest and beseeming subject. There was a Monitor of the 


Hall ; and if it 


happened that any spoke too loud, or concerning things less decent, it was 


presently husht by one that cried Silence. The Archbishop loved hospitality, and no man 
shewed it so much, and with better order, though he himself was very abstemious’.” 
Boxal, 
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Boxal, late Secretary to Queen M . All 
with chambers for three men, and diet for 


they were called to the Archbishop's own 
table (when he dined, as the speech went 
abroad, ous of his own privete lodging throe 
days weeklie; and then persons of t 
ns Sate ome oe ake 
fowel. for fier, and candle for their 
chambers; without any all for all 





Privie Council to be entertained by him at 
his charge, as well of other nations as home 
subjects ; namely, the ie eeees as a pri- 
soner, and after the L. H. Howard, brother 
to the Duke of Norfolk. Those ever sat 
(but when thei wear with the Archbishop 
himself) at the Steward’s table, who had 
provision of diett aynserable to their call- 
inge, and thei had also fewell to their 
chambers.” P. 204. 

The philosophical reader will peruse 
these interesting volumes, in two views, 
—traits of character and traits of cu- 
riosity, being perfectly satisfied, that 
the information is far too copious to 
be exhausted. We do not mean any 
adulatory compliment to our venerable 
and learned Coadjutor (for he cannot 
need it), because no man of common 
sense, liberal education, or civilized 
ideas, will ever deny, that the publica- 
tion of the ‘* Progresses of Queen Eli- 
zabeth,”” in their original details, can, 
in themselves, be other than great lite- 

curiosities of high Archzological 
a Historical value, even if the Edi- 
tor had not added his valuable notes. 
We have no hesitation in saying, that 
works of higher curiosity do not exist, 
and in contanation of our opinions, 
we need only quote the proemium to 
the charter of the Society of Anti- 
quaries : 

“ The of Antiquity and the His- 

of come times has ae been esteemed 
highly commendable and useful, not only to 
improve the minds of men, but also to excite 
them to virtuous and noble actions, and 
such as may hereafter render them famous 
and worthy examples to late posterity.” 

Several of the prints are uncom- 
monly curious. 


—o— 
111. Robinson’s History of Enfield. 
(Continued from p. 428.) 
WE concluded our last, with no- 
ticing Old-Bury, which we think to 


be of Roman characters and 

rt of a chain of forte, of which Com- 

t-moat may have been one; for it 
was customary with the nation in 
question, to throw up, under circum- 
stances, not one, but two or three more 
camps adjacent, of which practice nu- 
merous instances — Cesar. 

The distinction een a publick 
and a private road is so little known, 
that we could mention a case within 
our knowledge, where a justifiable 
cause of action met with a nonsuit, 
through a defect of this necessary ac- 

uaintance with the law. We there- 
ore subjoin the following statement : 
—In Hilary Term 1819, the parish of 
Enfield was indicted for not repairi 
Welch's-lane. It was proved, that it 
led only to a farm-house, and that toll 
had been paid for the liberty of pass- 
ing. Lord Chief Justice Abbott ruled, 
that it was necessary to the definition 
of a publick highway, that it should 
lead from one town or vill to another, 
and be free for the passage of all his 
Majesty’s subjects. b 80. 

In p. 94, mention is made of a fa- 
mily of the name of Bohun, pronounced 
Boon, in a state of poverty, but pre- 
sumed to be descendants of the fa- 
mous De Bohun. We knew a gentle- 
man of that name, we believe of Mag. 
dalen College, Oxford, who claimed 
descent from that very high family. 

Opposite p. 95, we have a portrait 
of the Princess (afterwards Queen Eli- 
zabeth), which may sufficiently vindi- 
cate her from the character of ugliness, 
which Lord Oxford ascribes to her, 
when in years. It is noticeable, that 
the gown, quilted or worked, which 
she wears in the portrait, is similar in 
general pattern, to one with which she 
Is attired in a fine whole-length por- 
trait, as large as life, at Berkeley Castle. 

Enfield was one of the few places, 
which had a parish priest, when the 
Domesday survey was compiled. We 
mention this, in order to introduce a 
paragraph from Selden. He says, in 
speaking of Domesday book, 

*< In certain counties, as Somerset, Devon, 
Cornwall, and some few others, you shal 
rarely have a Parish Church noted; but, in 
others, very often Churches are.” (Hist. 
of Tythes, Ch. x. p. 281. Ed. 4to, 1618.) 

We invite our Readers to run over 
Domesday book, and favour us with a 
list of Churches before the Conquest. 

We proceed now to record the ex- 
istence of two very curious literary 

treasures, 
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treasures, which from the facility of 
lithographick copying, might, we think, 
be given to the publick. in fac-simile. 
We know the Vice-chancellor, the 
Master of Pembroke, to be publick- 
minded, amiable, and liberal ; and we 
also know, that-Dr. Bliss is a man 
very capable of such an undertaking. 
We venture, therefore, to throw out a 
broad hint. 

‘+ In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, there 
is a manuscript copy of a Sermon, translated 
into Latin by the Princess [Elizabeth] from 
the Italian by Occhini. igraphy was a 
requisite accomplishment in these times, 
and it is accordingly written on vellum with 
uncommon elegance, with her own hand, 
and dedicated to her brother King Edward 
VI. (MS. Bodl, Arch. D. 115) to whom 
she sent it as a New Year's gift. The dedi- 
cation is dated Enfield, Dec. 30, but the 
year is not mentioned. [It must have been 
between the years 1546, and1552]. There 
is, in the same library (Arch. B. 82) a vo- 
lume containing sentences and phrases, col- 
lected by the Queen in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth years of her reign.” P. 106. 

What a fool may have read in his 
carly years, is no more indicative of 
any thing with regard to character, 
than would be his having read Virgil 
at school. But the intellectual great- 
ness and wise conduct of Elizabeth 
are a study, and the germs of such a 
mind are, to the Philosophical Curioso, 
matters of deep interest. 

«¢ In April 1557, the Princess was escort- 
ed from Hatfield Hall to Enfield Chase, by 
a-retinue of twelve ladies, in while satin, 
on ambling palfries, and twenty yeomen in 

on horseback, that her grace might 
unt the hart. On entering the chase, she 
was met by fifty archers in scarlet boots and 
yellow caps, armed with gilded bows, each 
of whom presented her with a silver headed 
arrow, winged with peacocks’ feathers, and 
by the way of may hy sport, the Princess 
was gratified with the privilege of cutting 
the of a buck*.” P. 107. 
Her Majesty, in the pedantry of the 
, had, no doubt, an assimilation in 
view of Diana and her Nymphs, and 
an allusion by the white costume of 
the ladies, to the virgin purity of her- 
self and her maids of honour, to whom 
however Howell, in his Letters, gives 
no such reputable character. e 
green was the uniform of foresters, 
whence our sign of the Green Man. 
Virgil, in his seventh eclogue, men- 

* We believe it to have been a common 
compliment of chivalry. It ars to have 
been Elizabeth's practice to kill the stag 
with her own hand ; see the note in p. 533. 
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tions the “* cornua cervi,”:as a»present | 
toa female. On coins im Vaillant, we 

have a Diana, accompanied by aman, 

holding in one hand a stag’s , ame 
the other a stag by the jaws; and in” 
the 18th vol. of the “ Memoirs of the 

Academie des Inscriptions,” are some 

hunting _ bas-reliefs, published by 

L’Evesque, as of the 13th century, in 

one of which a hunter on horseback 

holds up a stag’s head to a Queen, 

standing over the gateway of a castle. 

It is a singular recommendation of 
this work, that it contains wood-cuts 
of all the curious old buildings in the 
Parish, which in a very few years will 
of course be no more. In p. 153, is 
a view of the Manor-house of Du- 
rants; and in p. 156, of a Summer- 
house, thus described : 

*¢ On the west side of the moat, there 
was a summer-house with a balcony and 
weather-cock, surmounted by a flying-horse 
on a pyramid of iron-work, with Neptune, 
Bacchus, &c. painted on the West front of 
the building.” 157. 

Many fine old cabinets still exist, 
but few persons have any idea of the 
enormous cost of them. 

*‘ In this house [the Manor House of 
Durauts] was a curious old cabinet, said to 
have belonged to Judge Jeffreys, and which 
he brought from Italy. [t cost 700 moi- 
dores, as ap by a receipt to that 
effect, found in one of the drawers by a Mr. 
Jones, who purchased it for thirty guineas. 
There were also some curious paintings on 
the doors and » which were considered 
very valuable.” P. 159. 

Some archeological incidents of mo- 
ment are connected with Enfield 
Chase. Monkey Mead is the site of 
the famous battle called of Barnet, 
where Warwick the Kingmaker was 
killed. The account given, p. 220, of 
his death is, that, after the mistake, 
which occasioned the turn of the day, 
he rushed, “* though on foot, amongst 
the thickest of his enemies, where he 
— fell, covered with wounds.” 

me ancient historians, however, 
state, that he attempted to escape down 
a riding of the Chase, pursued by horse- 
men, but there being no outlet, was 
overtaken and killed. The other cir- 
cumstances refer to very early and 
latent history. It is known, that Cold- 
Harbour, Wick; Stretton, Street, the 


termination Cester, Ambrey (applied 
to Earthworks), &c. are names of 
places, which indicate British or Ro- 
man settlements. We strongly suspect, 
because Camalodunum, a Celtick name 

latinized, 
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Latieized, and Cumalet in Somerset- 
shire, both known to have been places 
of ancient note ; that Camlot here may 
bea term of historical relation, espe- 
cially. as a Roman road ran through 
Enfield; and in the Survey engraved, 
p- 208, we meet with the or 
a woad running through it, and the 
well-known denomination of British 


— 
Forty-Hall was built by Inigo Jones, 
and it conveys an excellent idea of his 
styleofbuilding. (See Plate II. No.1.) 
ighnam, near Gloucester, a seat of 
Sir B. W. Guise, now member for 
Gloucestershire, and Troy House, an 
occasional residence of the Dukes of 
Beaufort, both works of this great 
Architect, are of the same external 
character, as any one may see by com- 
paring the plate of Highnam, in Rud- 
_ - ucestershire,”” with the 
ngraving here given. 

‘The me em _ Troy are very large, 
lofty, and of magnificent character ; 
probably they are so in other fabricks 
of this eminent Architect. Accord- 
ing to our knowledge, lofty ceilings, 
halls excepted, in a considerable de- 
gree commenced with him, and were 
very rare before. 

rent-place, built by the late Sir 
Richard Jebb, we notice for one judi- 
cious circumstance, which deserves 
imitation. It was the wise plan of 
building on a spot which abounded 
with ready-made trees, the remains of 
the old Chase. No infant plantations 
can confer magnificence. The utmost 
idea which they can give is that of ex- 
tensive property. 

In pages 259, 262, we have a front 
and back view of the mansion of the 
late Richard Gough, . the cele- 
brated Antiquary. (The front view is 
given in the annexed Plate, No. 2.) 
A biographical account is added, 
of which the aceuracy is unques- 
tionable ; but we have particular 
reasons for enlarging on the subject. 
Certain antiquaries, of considerable 
eminence, ibly from pique, arising 
from divisions in the Society about 
twenty years ago, have thought fit 
to warn readers against the ‘‘ Camden,” 
edited and admirably enlarged by Mr. 
Gough, on account of pretended 
imaccuracies, In the same illiberal 


spirit, we know another emivent An- 
tiquaty, now living, who published in 
Gent: Mac. June, 1823. 
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his first leading work little else ‘but 


ancient manuscripts and records, cen- 
sured for having published things not 
of authority, though there could be no 
other authorities on the subject, ‘and 
they were in the main as solemn do- 
cuments as Acts of Parliament. The 
injury to Science by the indulgence of 
such a spirit, is too manifest to need 
remark; for who will produce 

things, or take pains, if obloquy is to 
be his reward. The fact is, that Mr. 
Gough's “ Camden” is a most valuable 
Thesaurus of British Topography. It 
contains the substance of a whole Li- 
brary in the letter-press, and of a Mu- 
seum in the plates; for though there 
may be picturesque views of Ruins, 
Castles, &c. in the popular Compendia, 
yet the authors pay litle or no regard 
to the scientific archeological part, an- 
cient remains found by excavations, 
and therefore give a very imperfect 
view of the state of the arts in various 
periods of our ae Inaccuracies 
ensue in every compilation whatever, 
which is extensive, and for obvious 
reasons. The authorities quoted may 
not themselves be correct ; some state- 
ments or descriptions may be opposed 
to each other, and may require recon- 
ciliation, which may not be possible, 
without an actual graphic representa- 
tion of the subject. Verbal descrip- 
tions may lead to inaccurate conclu- 
sions, for nothing is more common 
than to find unintelligible delineation. 
The mind may be occupied with seve- 
ral accounts or views of a subject, or 
have preconceptions, or be in haste, 
and may unintentionally omit or err ; 
and in Topography especially, objects 
without end are not explicable with- 
out drawings. Take it in the whole, 
Gough's ‘* Camden” is a fine national 
work. The ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments” 
are also splendid, valuab!e, and interest- 
ing. One word more. The expense 
of engraving is so great, and yet so 
essential in many branches of Litera- 
ture, that our obligations to amateur 
gentlemen, who take this serious ex- 
pense upon themselves, are, in a man- 
ner, similar to these which we owe to 
publick benefactors. Expectations of 
a return by sale are not to be reason- 
ably expected. An Antiquary in ge- 
neral must entertain a solemn vene- 
ration for ancient ting and the 


pique which pursued Mr. Gough, 
founded 
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founded as it was upon a diflerence 
of opinion concerning the reparation 
of Salisbur —— it was at the 
time scarce ible to justify, and 
is most aheordhy extended to his ex- 
isting representative, his literary fame 
—but to injure that, partakes of the 
same mean character as defacing a 
monument. 

In p. 274 we have the following 
article, concerning Geoffrey de Mag- 
naville, created first Earl of Essex by 
Stephen, in 1148. 

*¢ The Chronicle of Walden Abbey, which 
hé founded, says, after his creation he aug- 
mented his former arms, which were quar- 
terly, Azure and Gules, with an escarbuncle ; 
* postquam gladio accinctus erat arma pro- 
genitoruim cum carlunculo nobilitavit.’ This 
is the first instance of arms on a sepulchral 
figure among us.” 


Coronets and supporters were then 
unknown in the modern use; but it 
appears, from this instance, that new 
rank was designated by an augmenta- 
tion of the arms. The escarbuncle is 
known to have been a cognizance of 
Henry the Second ; and there was no 
doubt an important reason why it was 
made here a designation of new rank. 
It would be a novel and curious en- 
quiry to find out what bearings, in the 
infancy of Heraldry, were assumed as 
tokens of a particular order or new 
creation,—modes now superseded by the 
coronets and supporters. Of one fact 
we are here certified, that a nobleman, 
upon a new creation, did augment his 
arms, as a symbol of such new crea- 
tion, and that by so doing he was con- 
sidered to nolilttate his paternal coat. 
It is also probable that such an aug- 
mentation was understood by the 
people in those ages (when arms were 
in doet uniforms) to mean a nobleman; 
—and hence we may infer, that there 
might have been once a distinction be- 
tween the Ordinaries borne by noble- 
men, and those borne by commoners, 
We speak only in pure hypothesis ; 
and merely start the- question for the 
microscopical investigation of our he- 
raldic Antiquaries. 

(To be continued.) 


So ae 

112. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
William Hayley, Esq. the Friend and Bio- 
grapher of Cowper, written by himself; 
ah f Memoirs of his Son Thomas Alphonso 
Hayley, the Young Sculptor. Edited ly 
J. Johnson, LL.D. 2 vols. 4to. with 
Portraits, Colburn, 


SO direct and extensive is the in- 
fluence of letters in meliorating the 
condition of society, that the history 
of every eminent Scholar may be safely 
regarded as a subject of more honour- 
able record than that of Heroes and 
Statesmen, who often shine with .a 
dazzling, but destructive splendour. 
Other views and feelings, too, than 
those connected with gratitude alone, 
contribute to the importance of impar- 
tial displays of Literary Biography, since 
no object can more deeply interest the 
student of human nature, than a culti- 
vated understanding, and in no cir- 
cumstances are the mental faculties 
more distinctly developed than in the 
acquisition of knowledge and science. 
We may be allowed to add that, next 
to femiliar access to living models of 
learning, the memorials of their ta- 
lents are powerfully calculated to rouse 
genius, and inspire emulation. — It 
must at the same time be conceded, 
that the task of commemoration too 
frequently devolves on those who are 
by no means qualified for its perform- 
ance; and while one presents us with 
little more than a chronicle of events, 
a second blends with facts the parti- 
alities of consanguinity or friendship, 
a third recites with complacency the 
most trivial incidents, and a fourth ex- 
alts the Hero of his theme to a Saint, or 
a Demi-god. 

These general reflections have been 
suggested by the title of the present 
volumes, respecting an amiable lite- 
rary character, whose name and me- 
mory are connected with the most 
pleasing poetical lucubrations. 

From the Memoirs of the Author, 
to which our first and principal atten- 
tion is due, we shall endeavonr to col- 
lect some of the more important no- 
tices. 

William Hayley succeeded at an 
early age to a patrimony which enab- 
led him to choose his own pursuit, 
and he first directed his studies to- 
wards the Bar, but soon abandoned 
the profession, and betook himself to 
that retirement at Eartham, in which 
he passed a long and studious life, 
intent on the improvement of his 
own mind, and equally desirous of 
benefiting the minds of others. 

In delineating the character of our 


Poet, Dr. J. Johnson observes that, 

*¢ In so summary an account of the Poet 
of Eartham, as this professes to be, and 
from a pen so unqualified to delineate = 

cha- 
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characteristics of his genius, as that of the 
writer of it most assuredly is, the less that 


is offered’ upon this sub the better ; 
especially since the ic opinion, as to 
the sc and dao of his ‘aiion com- 
positions, both in prose and verse, has been 
so long and so firmly established. It may 
suffice therefure to say, that an easy flow 
of versification, great sweetness of numbers, 
and an ing playfulness of fancy have 
been generally conceded to the Poetry of 
Hayley. As a prose writer also he has 
been allowed to exhibit a peculiar facility 
of style, and at the same time a graceful- 
ness of expression that has placed him high 
in the list of authors; while as an annota- 
tor, especially, it would not be perhaps easy 
to find any writer to whom the friends of li- 
terature have confessed themselves more in- 
debted both for copious and varied informa- 
tion, and for a fund of entertainment co- 
extensive with the treasures of an exquisite 
library.” 

«In concluding these imperfect remarks 
on the literary character the author of 
this Memoir, whose extensive compositions, 
and especially his ‘Triumphs of Temper,’ 
are so honourable to the school in which 
he formed his taste, the Editor cannot help 
expressing his conviction, that had the stu- 
dies of ‘the Poet been directed to happier 
models, or had his genius, like that Ad his 
friend Cowper, drank deeply into the sub- 
lime simplicity of Scripture, elevated as he 
confessedly was above the far greater part 
of his contemporaries, he would have at- 
tained to a much prouder eminence on the 
scale of positive merit, and travelled down 
to posterity with a transcendant lustre.” 


It appears that Hayley was extremely 
fortunate in the choice of his friends. 
Those of his juvenile days, when 
friends are formed more by chance 
than by selection, were men of con- 
siderable intellectual powers and ho- 
nest hearts; but these favourites, 
Thornton, Clyfford, and Beridge, and 
their successors of more renown, Gib- 
bon, Howard, and Cowper, sunk into 
the grave Jong before his decease. 
The latter years of the life of Hayley 
do not appear to have been distin- 
guished by any literary composition 
either in prose or verse. It is certain 
that he published nothing after the 
Milton and a Volume of Tragedies. 

Though devoted to retirement, he 
was not inactive; he persevered in 
the practice of early rising to a late 
period of his life, walking in his gar- 
den, even in winter, when the ground 
was covered with snow, with a lan- 
tern in his hand, some hours before 
day-light. He would mount his horse, 
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and make a journey of forty miles in 
the depth of winter, if he might hope 
by his personal intervention to benefit 
a friend; and it appears to have been 
to this amiable disposition, so con- 
spicuously prominent in his charac- 
ter, that he was indebted for that 
firm attachment which Cowper mani- 
fested for him ; as the following son- 
net, addressed to him in 1792, will 
show. 

“« HavLey—thy tenderness fraternal shown, 
In our first interview, delightful guest ! 
To Mary and me for her dear sake dis- 

tress’d, 

Such as it is has made my heart thy own, 

Though heedless now of, new e ments 

grown; breast, 
For threescore winters make a wintry 
And I had purpos’d ne'er to go in quest 

Of Friendship more, except with God alone. 
But = Lest won me; nor is God my 

oe, 

Who, ere this last afflictive scene began, 
_ = to ee the — blow, 

brother, by whose sym know 

Thy i deserts qnfallibly <0 — 

Not more t’ admire the bard than love the 

man,” 


Among the distinguished persons, 
whose names have place in these Vo- 
Jumes, we notice those of Dr. Beattie, 
Gen. Burgoyne, the EarlofCharlemont, 
Capt. Cook, Lord Chatham, J. B. Ci- 

riani, the Poet Cowper, Dr. Darwin, 
Juchess of Devonshire, the Earl of 
Egremont, Princess Elizabeth, Mr. 
Flaxman, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Gibbon, 
Jonas Hanway, Lord Hardwicke, Mr. 
Henderson, Lady Hesketh, Lord Hol- 
land, Rev. Mr. Hurdes, Dr. Johnson, 
Sir William Jones, Mr. Kemble, Dr. 
Kippis, Marquis of Lansdown, Bp. 
Lowth, Lady Lucan, Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Opie, Mr. Pitt, Romney the 
Painter, Prince and Princess of Saxe 
Coburg, Miss Seward, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, Bart Spencer, George Steevens, 
Lord Thurlow, Dr. Warton, Caroline 
Watson, Mr. Wilberforce, with many 
others of distinguished celebrity in the 
literary world. — We doubt not, the 
work will be considered as an acqui- 
sition to our stores of National Bio- 


graphy and Literary History. 
om, one 


113. An Essay on Marriage, Adultery, and 
Divorce, (now first printed,) andan Essay 
on the State of the Soul between Death and 
the Resurrectioni(the third Edition), to both 
of which Premiums have been adjudged by 
the Church Union Society; the outline of 
a Sermon and a Lecture on Taste, &c. By 

the 
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the Rev. R. Polwhele, Vicar of Newlyn, 
&c. cr. 8vo. pp, 269. Nichols end Son. 


MULTUM in’ parvo ! as the Title- 
page demonstratés.—The Volume is 
printed (at Truro) in a cheap form ; 
and contains the result of much la- 
borious research, and the demonstra- 
tion of superior intellect. As a Poet, 
Historian, and Divine, Mr. Polwhele 
has been long and deservedly esteemed ; 
and his reputation as a Writer wilt not 
be diminished by what is now sub- 
mitted to the publick. 

We regret at the Writers on Mar- 
riage, Adultery, &c. have not availed 
themselves of the fine argument of 
Lord Kaimes on this subject, in his 
Sketches of the History of Man, and 
Professor Millar's collateral illustra- 
tions of the union of the sexes in this 
form, as varying according to circum- 
stances, in the respective states of So- 
ciety. The former Philosopher states, 
that Providence has ordained the close 
connection of the male and female to 
subsist in all animals, so long as the 
efforts of both are essential to rearing 
the young; and the latter notes the 
different state of things, which grew 
out of the avocations of women in the 
conjugal state, i.e. when females ceas- 
ed to be sources of profit to the hus- 
band. We differ too from Mr. Pol- 
whele, in p. 31, concerning the pre- 
sumed indifference of the Romans to 
Adultery. The contrary is the fact ; 
for in the MS. Notes* of Spence and 
Holdsworth, upon Horace, (with the 
sight of which we have been favoured,) 
the Roman opinions on this subject 
are clear] established. One main dis- 
gust of Lucretia on account of the 
rape, was that she had been treated as 
a slave; and however justified the Ro- 
mans might think themselves to be 
in taking liberties with this unfortu- 
nate class of persons, nothing was 
more severely reprobated by them than 
violation or corruption of the freeborn 
virgin or matron. This note explains 
the apparent inconsistency of Horace 
in his occasional ebullitions of pria- 
pism and moral strictness on the same 
subject. As to the facility of divorce, 
we perfectly agree with Mr. Polwhele, 
in its shocking tendency. As a ser- 





* They are, or recently were, in the pos- 
session of a amiable and worthy man ; 
the Rev. Thos. Foster, of Salisbury. Jas. 
Wadmore, op en Chapel-street, New-road, 
has others of them. 
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mon, ot moral discourse, Mr, Pol- 
whele’s Essay is exceedi 


The Essay on the State.of the Soul 
we have noticed (vol. nxxx1x. 


ii. 47,313.) The “ Outlines of a Ser- 
mon” contain much interesting mat- 
ter upon the subject of ancient edu- 
cation of the poor, when govern- 
mental power was in full action, 
through the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
interferences impracticable under a 
state of Toleration. We therefore has- 
ten to the Lecture on Taste. Much 
discussion has arisen, in our opinion 
useless, upon this seemingly indefina- 
ble topic. To us, as generally under- 
stood, it appears to be nothing more 
than a correct judgment upon the sub- 
ject which it regards, and to be the 
joint —— of skill and reduction 
to a standard model. In landscape 
gardening, for instance, it is no more 
than a knowledge of fine scenes in 
Nature, and assimilation to them ; in 
matters of dress and furniture, of con- 
formity to the best pattern; in forms 
of animals, to the best natural objects ; 
in architecture, to improvements which 
are spontaneous results of skill and ex- 
perience. In proof of this, we need 
only say, that taste is never seen where 
there is not a h knowledge of 
the subject to which it applies. Man- 
kind act upon this principle. They 
go to the best taylors, best architects, 
and best artificers of every kirid for 
tasteful things, nor do they unreason- 
ably expect them from others, In 
short, we see nothing metaphysical 
in the subject. It is the natural off- 
spring of improvement, which has 
its F tive degrees of comparison, 
good, better, best, and at last dies in 
the Pennui du beau, the gaudy or 
fantastic. All the difficulty seems to 
have proceeded from the vagueness of 
the term. It has an application to 
numerous distinct faculties ; but in 
each of these it only means the most 
correct judgment. Mr. Polwhele’s 
Poem, ‘‘ Lecture on Taste,” has many 
sweet lines. The ‘‘ Deserted Village 
School,” though borrowed from Shen- 
stone, is interesting. But the article 
which is the most curious (and which 
we hope will soon be enlarged) is the 
* Postcript, containing some Notices 
of a large MS. Volume, entitled, 
‘ Traditions and Recollections, Do- 
mestic, Clerical, and Literary,’ &c. 
Among these are several interesting 
documents respecting the aay 

n- 
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Ancestots ; and some entertaining Anec- 
dotes of the celebrated Mrs. Macau- 
lay, the facetious Foote, and Dr. Wal- 
cot (the once popular Peter Pindar), 
whose flagitiousness in sundry import- 
ant views is either kindly su poms, 
or was unknown to Mr. Polwhele. 
Of this we are sorry, because it is per- 
fectly proper that the real character 
of this Poet should descend to poste- 
rity, together with his works; other- 
wise his coarse satire of various excel- 
lent persons, now known to be the 
mere mercenary, indeed base, asper- 
sions of a man of no principles, may, 
from a wrong opinion concerning the 
Author, be deemed just and fair. 

The following anecdote of Foote 
(p. 234) is, we believe, new. 


*¢ One of the earliest instan - <a jo- 
cularity, as ised upon his father — 
‘The Old Tontice,? is my in the minds of 
several aged people of this neighbourhood. 
Imitating the voice of Mr. Nicholas Don- 
nithorne, from an inner ment, where 
his father had su r. D. was sit- 
ting, he drew his father into conversation 
on the subject of a family-transaction be- 
tween the two old gentlemen, and thus pos- 
sessed himself of a secret, which, while it 
displayed his mimickery, justly incurted his 
parent’s " 

Whether a buffoon was ever known 
to be a man of character, we shall not 
inquire. We know that such instances 
are at least rare, and recommend pa- 
rents, as they value the best interests 
of their children, to correct in time 


eneee to mimickry and coarse 
amour. 


> : 
114. A most and indeed dan- 
gerous publication heen recently is- 


sued, entitled Accredited Ghost Storiés, ¢on- 
Len of a ery wer et ever of false- 
oods, eS inati é@ cunning of i 
norance of the tors. As ait anthdose 
to these baneful fabrications, Mr. Acker- 
mann has published a neat edition, illus- 
trated with six coloured engravings, entitled 
Ghost Stories. They have been collected, 
as the Compiler states, with a icular 
view to counteract the vulgar ef in 
ghosts and apparitions, and to promote 4 
rational estimate of the nature and pheno- 
mena commonly considered as supernatural. 


The principal story, consisting of 120 pages, 
is the * hon antle of Venice.” There 
are seventeen others, all demonstrating how 
easily the imagination may be im upon 
by appearances, resulting alone from natural 
causes. We should therefore icularly 
recommend them to the notice of those who 
may still labour under the éarly prejudices 
of the nursery. 

115. OfMr. Usnen’s New Version of the 
Psalms, we can only say, that we have seen 
sublime a of them, but never an 
une ionable translation, nor do we be- 
lieve they are translateable at all in a 
literary view. Mr. Usher's version is a very 
fair one, and we do not expect impossibilities. 


116. The Bases for the Establishment of 
Literary Societies, contain many valuable 
hints, particularly on the distinction of sub- 
jects ; but there is such a thing as legislat- 
ing too much, and less than a dozen of the 
bases would be more than sufficient. 
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Camaripce, June 13. 
The Chancellor’s gold medal for the best 
lish poem by a resident undergra- 
yo was adj to Winthorp Mack- 
worth Praed, of Trinity College. Subject, 
Australasia. 
June 19. Sir William Browne’s goldmedals 
for the Greek Ode, and for the Greek and La- 
tin Epigrams, were yesterday adjudged as 


Greek Ode.—In Obitum Viri admodum 
Reverendi Doctissimique Thome Fanshawe 
Middleton, Episcopi Calcuttensis. ‘Fo Win- 
throp Mackworth Praed, Trin, Coll. 

Greek Epigram.—Eay ns pidomabns, eon 
wodvualns. 

Latin Epi Os Qaeyn wat wa- 
xreerai. To John Wilder, Fellow of King’s 


Latin Ode——Africani Catenis Devincti. 
No prize adjudged. 


Coe ne St oan ee at 
risti e, will be laid on 
Wednesday the 2d of uly. 


Oxrorp ComMEMorATION. 


Oxrorp, June 12.—In the Convocatiow 
the a admitted tv the Honorary 
Degree of D.C. L. and ted by the 
Rev. Dr. Bliss, rofessor of Civil 
Law :—Sir Berkeley William Guise, of 
Rendeombe ‘Park, ¢o. Gloucester, M.P. : 
Mej.-gen. Sir Sackville Browne, 
K.C.B.: Edward Webb, Esq. of Stoke Bi- 

» cd. Gloucester, M. P. 

Creweian Oration was delivered by 
the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, M. A. of Bra- 
sennose, Professor of Poetry, in a pure and 
classic style. The learned Professor com- 
menced his discourse with an address to the 
Members of Convocation present, and then 
disserted upon the general advantages re- 


sulting 
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sulting from academical education, and laud- 
ed the generosity of all the benefactors to 
this University ; but more particularly 
Archbishop Sheldon, the founder of the 
Theatre. fe then set forth the pre-emi- 
nence of the toga, and the striking political 
advantages derived from the pursuit of Li- 
terature, by preserving the love of subor- 
dination and decorum, eradicating supersti- 
tion, dispelling the clouds of ignorance, and 
rescuing human nature from the shackles 
of barbarism. He spoke with increased fer- 
vour in praise of the admirable system of 
Government adopted in this country, and 
more particularly of the great patronage and 
encouragement which this University had 
derived at its fostering hands; and which, 
in turn, it had dispersed among its own 
members. The Orator concluded amidst the 
plaudits of one of the most numerous audi- 
ences we have witnessed since the installa- 
tion of the present Chancellor. 

The Prize Compositions were recited. 
The Latin Essay, spoken by Mr. Edward 
Wickham, Fellow of New College, was on 
the subject of ‘‘The Condition of Slaves 
among the Ancients.” This Treatise evinced 
considerable mastery of the Latin tongue, 
and deep research in classic lore. We were 
particularly gratified in observing the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm with which the youth- 
ful speaker terminated his Essay, by com- 
plimenting his own country on having set 
to the world the glorious example of con- 
sidering all men as equally free, what- 
ever may be their colour, their clime, or 
their national manners. This was followed 
by the recital of the Latin Prize Poem: the 
subject ** Geology,” which was handled 
with considerable skill in versification, and 
much poetic genius, although the subject, 
however interesting, seemed to offer but 
little scope for classical composition. The 
reader will readily conceive, that these ele- 
gant verses were listened to with peculiar 
pleasure in a University which reckons 
among its brightest ornaments many deep 
indagators of the science which formed the 
theme, and a Professor who caused the 
name of Oxford to be known and honoured 
from the banks of the Neva to the shores 
of the Atlantic. 

Mr. C. A. Plumer, Fellow, and B.A. of 
Oriel, (the same gentleman who in 1821 
gained the Latin Essay, ‘de Auguriis et 
Auspiciis apud Antiquos,”) then read the 
English Essay on ‘‘ Public Spirit ;” in 
which he evinced considerable patriotic 
feeling, in offering as a subject of public 
spirit, the purity of our Religion, the ad- 
mirable Constitution of our Government, 
and the equitable administration of our 
Laws. 

«« Stonehenge,” the Newdigate Prize 
Poem, followed. It was most eloquently 
repeated by the young Poet, Mr. Thomas 
Stokes Salmon, of Braseunose. These ecle- 
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lines are printed in p.549., -With this 
‘oem the duties of the Convocation ended. 
Ready for Publication. 

No. I. of Roman Antiquities : or the Du- 
robrive of Antoninus identified, in a Series 
of Plates, illustrative of the Excavated Re~ 
mains of that Roman Station at Castor, with 
Plates of the Mosaic Pavements, &c. By E. 
T. Artis. (See vol. xcu. i. p. 483.) 

A Course of Lectures, delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, on the 
engraved Hieroglyphics of Chaldea, Egypt, 
and Canaan, by oe Lanpszer, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries; Member of 
the London Royal Academy of Arts, and 
Engraver to the King. Illustrated with 
Engravings of Babylonian Cylindear, and 
other inedited Monuments of Antiquity. 

A Visit to Spain; detailing the Transac- 
tions which occurred during a Residence in 
the latter part of 1822, and the first four 
months of 1823 ; with an Account of the 
Removal of the Court from Madrid to 
Seville ; and general Notices of the Man- 
ners, Customs, Costume, and Music of the 
Country. By Micuaer Quin, Esq. 

History and Description of Westminster 
Hall; with a plan of the Hall, and an Ele- 
vation of the Northern Portal. 

Poetical Sketches, with Stanzas for 
Music, and other Poems. By Mr. Auaric 
A. Watts. (See p. 432.) 

The Religious World Displayed; or a 
View of the four grand Systems of Religion ; 
namely, Christianity, Seiten, Paganism, 
and Mahommedism; and of the various 
existing Denominations, Sects, and Parties 
in the Christian World, By the Rev. R. 
Apams, M. A, 

A Series of Lectures upon the Elements 
of Chemical Science, lately delivered at the 
Surrey Institution, comprising the Basis of 
the new Theory of Crystallization, &c. 
By G. Gurney. 

Observations made during a Residence in 
the Tarentaise and various Parts of the Gre- 
cian Pennine Alps, in Savoy, and in Swit- 
zerland and Auvergne, in the Years 1820, 
1831, and 1822, with Remarks on the pre- 
sent State of Society, Manners, Religion, 
Agriculture, Clime, &c, By Rosert Biaxe- 
WELL, Esq. 

A Geognostical Essay on the Superposi- 
tion of ks in both Hemispheres, By 
M. De Humsoipt. And translated into 
English, under his immediate Inspection. 

A Picturesque Voyage round Great Bri- 
tain, containing a series of Views illustra- 
tive of the Character and prominent Fea- 
tures of the Coast. By W. Daniett, A.R.A. 

Sketches of the Lives of Correggio and 
Parmegiano, with Notices of their princi- 
pal Works: 

Description of an Electrical Telegraph, 
and of sume other Electrical Apparatus : 
with Eight Plates. By Francis Ronaros. 

Brethollet 
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Berthollet on Dyeing. Translated from 


the last Parisian Edition; with copious 
Notés, by Anornew Une, M.D. F.R.S. 

Emancipation, a Poem in two Cantos, 
embellished with explanatory notes, and five 
caricature designs. 

The Correspondent’s Assistant, or Fami- 
liar Letter Writer; being a selection of 
Letters from the Works of the most elegant 
and esteemed Authors, upon all the useful 
and generally interesting occurrences of life : 
to which is added the Secretary’s Guide. 

The Young Countess, a Tale for Youth. 

Miscellaneous Collections, forming a 
fourth volume to the Lounger’s Common 
Place-Book. 


Preparing for Publication. 

At Copenhagen, two lite men of the 
same name, Messrs. Hotst, the one a Doc- 
tor of Laws, well known in Denmark by his 
writings, the other a Doctor of Medicine, 
intend to publish a periodical journal, to be 
called ‘* Musee du Nord,’ in order to apprise 
German readers of the best literary produc- 
tions of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

A Bengalee version of Todd’s enlarged 
edition of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary is in a 
course of publication in India. The public 
is indebted for this laborious and useful 
work to the conjoint labours of Baboo Ram 
Comul, sen. and Mr. Felix Carey. 

Facetie Cantabrigienses ; Anecdotes, 
Smart Sayings, Satires, &c.; by or relating 
to pee ( Cantabs : being a Companion 
to the Cambridge Tart. 

A Dictionary of all Religions, and Reli- 
gious Sects, Antient and Modern; also, of 
Ecclesiastical History and Theological Con- 
troversy. By Mrs. ome ADAMS. 

The New Mercantile Assistant, and Ge- 
neral Cheque Book, containing Nine co- 
pious and distinct Sets of Tables. By Mr. 
Waieurt, Accountant. 

Life of Sheridan. By Mr. Moone. 

Pm. gm Views of the Collegiate and Pa- 
rocbial Churehes of Great Britain ; with 
Historical and Architectural Descriptions. 
By J. P. Neare and J. Le Kevux. 

A new Edition of the Decameron of 
Boccacio, from the original text from the 
MS. of Manelli. By Mr. Biaciori, Author 
of several esteemed elementary works on the 
Italian Lan . 

The Author of the Farmer’s Boy is about 
to ie in a small work, entitled Ha- 
zlewood » a drama, in three acts, in- 
terspersed with songs. 

m Gray, or the Maiden’s Curse, a 
Poem. By the late Dr. Ancuipatp Macteop. 


Royat Socizty or Literature. 

On Tuesday the 17th of June, the first 
General Meeting of the Society took place 
at the ats of the Literary Fund in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and was more fully at- 
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tended than could have been ex _ 
Among the founders and fellows of the In- 


stitution present were, the Bi of St. 
David's, Chester, and ‘Paedegy ea: Aud cs 


Nares and Prosser, Sir James Mackintosh, 
M.P., the Hon. Henry Windsor, the Rev. 
Drs. Richards and Symmons, Rev. a 
Croly, A. {. Impey, Prince Hoare, Taylor 
Combe, Wm. Tooke, Esqrs. and several other 
well-known lite characters. 

The business of the day was opened by a 
very neat and icuous inaugural address 
pre the Bishop of St. David’s, who con- 
cisely stated the objects of the So- 
ciety, and the singular but admitted fact, 
that while every department of art and sci- 
ence had a rallying point for concentrating 
and diffusing information, by a union of per- 
sous of similar tastes and pursuits, the in- 
terests of general literature and belles lettres 
had not yet thus acquired a local habitation 
or a name in this country: the Bishop con- 
cluded his address rising the meeting 
of the deep inaanect ole by his Majesty 
in the welfare of the new Society, the 
munificent contribution proposed to be made 
by him in aid of its object, and his gracious 
approval of the constitution and laws of the 
Society, as prepared by the provisional coun- 
cil, on which occasion the Rt. Rev. Chair- 
man had been honoured with the following 
letter from Sir Wm. Knighton, under the 
sanction of the sign poe 

My Lorp, Carlton Palace, June 2. 

R. 


Iam honoured with the commands of 
the King, to acquaint your Lordship that 
his Majesty most entirely approves of the 
constitution and regulations of the Royal 
Society of Literature, as submitted by your 
Lordship. —I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, with great respect and esteem, your 
Lordship’s most faithful and sincere ser- 
vant, W. Kwicurton. 

The Secretary then read the constitution 
and regulations as so approved, and which 
appear well-calculated to extend and perpe- 
tuate the influence of the Society thus in- 
stituted as stated in the preamble ‘‘ For the 
advancement of Literature: By the publi- 
cation of inedited remains of ancient litera- 
ture, and of such works as may be of great 
intrinsic value, but not of that popular cha- 
racter which usually claims the attention of 
Publishers: By the promotion of di 
ries in literature: By endeavours to fix the 
standard as far as is practicable, and to pre- 





serve the purity of our by the criti- 

cal improvement of our Lexi phy: By 

the ae public meetings, of interesting 
pers on 


istory, Phil y, Poetry, Phi- 
ology, and the Arts, and the publication of 


such of those papers as shall be approved of in 
the Society’s Transactions: By the assign- 
ing of honorary rewards to works of great 
literary merit, and to important discoveries 
in literature: And by establishing a corres- 

pendence 
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Fae monet penis foreign eer 
tries, for the purpose of literary inquiry 
information.”"—As @ main auxiliary towards 
the attainment of these objects his Majesty 
has been pleased to assign to ten Associates, 
to be recommended by the Council, the an- 
nual sum of one hundred guineas, each pay- 
able out of the privy purse, and also two 

fifty guineas each, to be adjudged 
to literary works of eminent merit, and to 
im t discoveries in literature. 

e Society, desirous of seconding his 
Majesty's munificence, have determined on 
appointing an equal number of Associates 
out of the funds of the Society, thus con- 
stituting ten Royal and ten Society Asso- 
ciates, who are to receive ove hundred gui- 
neas each annually, 

Such Associates will be elected out of 
a class of honorary Associates, to be nomi- 
nated by the Council, 

After the reading of the constitution and 
rules of the Society, the Seeretary, the 
Rev. Mr. Cattermole, concluded his labours 
by mating @ prospectus or view of the ob- 
jects of the Society, and of the necessity 
experienced in this country for such an in- 
stitution; the address appears to have been 
ably drawn up by the provisional Council, 
and we are enabled to give the following ex- 
tracts from it. 

*«The renown which the British Nation 
has achieved during the late Wars, by the 
vi and success of her arms and coun- 
sels, and the decisive lead she took in the 
great s le for the restoration of Eu- 
ropean Independence, has irresistibly at- 
tracted the attention of the Continent to 
her national character and institutions ; her 
language is universally diffused, and her Li- 
terature is studied by the learned among all 
the States of Christendom. In our System 
of Social Order, they will find much to ad- 
mire and to imitate; in our Reformed Re- 
ligion, as pure ordinances of worship as are 
perhaps compatible with the imperfection 
of our nature: in the munificent endow- 
ments of our Public Schools and Universi- 
ties, an ample provision for instructing 
our youth in ev h of liberal and scien- 
tific learning ; the encouragement and 
improvement both of the Fine Arts, and thase 
which are applicable to manufactures and 
commerce, a National Academy of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, and a So- 
ciety of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce : 


-@bove all they will find in our Royal Society 


for improving natural knowledge, an Insti- 
tution that has by the distinguished genius 
of its members, and the rapid succession of 
its brilliant and useful discoveries in science 
for the last century and a half, reflected a 

lory on the Nation, never eclipsed or per- 

aps equalled by the labours of any other 
Scientific Association. Amongst all these 
noble and useful Institutions, must it not 
strike them with astonishment, that there 





has never existed in the British Metropolis 
8 Soeiety for the and Im- 
er of General Learning and Polite 
iterature ? . 
** The substantial benefits derived from 
Societies of this nature to those 
which are conversant with the material 
a viz, - various branches of Natural 
losophy, hemistr Y> Medicine, Agricul- 
ture, and the Mechanical Arts, are incon- 
trovertible, and universally admitted. What 
St aaiccengeemimpranal 
why simi vantages not accrue 
similar Societies in hese’ Sciences, which 
are conversant with the Intellectual World, 
viz. Grammar, Rhetoric, Criticism, Poetry, 
History, Morals, and Polity? Are our 
knowledge and taste on these subjects in- 
capable of augmentation or im e? 
or, is there not good reason to believe that 
both might be essentially benefited by an 
investigation of their laws and principles 
with the same caution and the same spirit 


that have guided our physical inquiri 

es Neither is ittot  ahfects er enu- 
merated that the views and hopes of such a 
Society may be exclusively confined. In 
the various Literary Repositaries of this and 
other countries, innumerable manuscri 
lie hid, which can only be made useful by 
being examined and brought to light. It 
has been a prevailing and laudable ambition 
for some ages, not only among learned, but 
among great and eguas men throughout 
Europe, to collect these treasures, but no 
or proportional to their importance 

as yet — made in ae interpret- 
ing, and comparing them, and in i 
om to Gas gee uses. In the Bodle- 
ian Lib alone, employment might be 
furnished for more than one generation of 
Students, before its accumulations could 
be even rightly appreciated. To the Bri- 
tish Museum a similar observation may be 
applied; and when we reflect on the innu- 
merable public and private collections of a 
similar nature subsisting in this kingdom, 
we cannot reasonably doubt that if due en- 
eouragement were given to the working of 
these mines of knowledge, the product of 
them would incalculably enrich every branch 
of polite and useful learning. 

*< It was at the close of the year 1820 an- 
nounced to the Publick, that the outline of 
an Institution in this Metropolis for the 
Promotion of General Literature, had been 
submitted to the consideration of the King; 
by his Majesty’s command,—that his Ma- 
jesty had been pleased to express in the 
most favourable terms his royal approbation 
of the plan proposed,—that he had ho- 
noured the projected Society with the 
sanction of his exalted patronage, and ex- 
tended to it his royal munificence. On this 
foundation it was proposed to establish an 
institution under the title of ‘the Royal 
Society of Literature for the a 
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of General Literature,” in its widest range 


anid extent. 
“ The ee He uite aware that the 
great objects of their jon caunot be 


attained without adequate exertions on their 
\paxt to establish their character, and to win 
the esteem and regard of the Public, without 
yielding to pe ere unless such ex- 
ertions are it must necessarily sink 
from its ueaetectiny. « Neither did the 
Society ‘to escape attacks of pre- 
judice, a and self-interest, by which all 
simitar Institutions have in their infancy 
been assailed; but — trust is, that by 
steadily ui their course, they will 
soon Seas duith teenies behind them. Ru- 
mours have indeed been disseminated with 
industry during the last twelve months, 
ighly injurious to the interest of the So- 
ciety, which they think it sufficient merely 
to notice, with an assurance to the Public, 
that they can, upon the highest authority, 
announce them to be wholly devoid of foun- 
dation. oh 
« One ible objection been rais- 
ed to re me an Institution of 
this description in the British Capital, which 
the Society think it incumbent on them to 
notice. It is objected, that as the frame of 
their polity is such, as to give rise to inces- 
sant controversies on political and religious 
topics, a Literary Society, under the imme- 
diate of the Crown, may be made 
an instrument of attack or defence of parti- 
cular sects or parties, according to the pas- 
sions or interests of its individual members. 
The Society are sensible that such a sus- 
picion only would be fatal to all the objects 
they have in view, and they trust that such 
sense is a sufficient guarantee to the Pub- 
lic, that they will omit no means in their 
r to preclude the possibility of it. 
Their hope is that every member of their 
Society will be actuated by pure principles 
of religion and virtue, and warmly attached 
to the religious and political institutions of 
= country; but the British Constitution 
prescribed and furnished uate means 
for her own defence, and ton of Li- 
terature, fully convinced that to e their 
council room an arena for such controver- 
sies, would be detrimental to the country, 
and ruinous to themselves, have made it one 
of their fundamental regulations to exclude 
all writings from their notice, that may re- 
late to any temporary controversial topics. 
“The great object of the Society is to 
render the pursuit of Literature honourable 
in itself, and beneficial in its results to So- 
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by combi of effort, and union of mind, 
promote the advancement of those branches 
of general knowledge, which the Society 
professes more especially to encourage and 


ce le 

*< At the stated meetings of the Society, 
such literary communications as the mem- 
bers or other learned persons may be dis- 
posed to make, will be gratefully received, 
and, if they correspond with the views of 
the Institution, will be publicly read. And 
as all information of an original kind, drawn 
from authentic sources, is valuable, tran- 
scripts of inedited Greek, Latin, Saxon, and 
ancient English manuscripts, conjectural 
emendations of eminent scholars, interesting 
selections from the unpublished journals of 
intelligent travellers, analytical accounts of 
valuable manuscripts, treasured up in pub- 
lic or private libraries, will be y Bhe® so 
as desirable additions to the mass of know- 
ledge, which the Society is anxious to ac- 
cumulate. From such contributions selec- 
tions will occasionally be made for publica- 
tion; such selections will constitute the 
transactions of the Society, and as they will 
go forth to the public under the sanction 
of judges competent to pronounce on theit 
merits, the transactions of the Society will 
be the depositary of a collection of valuable 
materials, which will afford important aid 
in the construction of future histories, and 
will preserve facts that may be effectual for 
the establishment of new scientific systems 
on more solid and permanent bases. 

**Such are the principles, and such the 
objects of the Royal Society of Literature, 
which they have considered it their duty at 
the t season to lay before the public. 
Of the soundness of these principles, and 
utility of these objects, they are confident ; 
and they call for the assistance of all their 
fellow-countrymen, who feel a zeal for the 
interests of Literature, and for those prin- 
ciples of sound reasoning and pure taste, 
which are inseparably connected with them.” 

The thanks of the meeting were then 
voted to the Bishop of St. David's, on the 
motion of the Bishop of Chester, who made 
a very riate speech on the oecasion, 
and the business of the day was closed by 
proceeding to the ballot; on the result of 
which it appeared that the following no- 
blemen and gentlemen were elected officers 
and council of the Society for the year en- 
suing. 

Council—Marquis of Lansdowne ; Right 
Hon. Lord Grenville; Rt. Hon. Lord Mor- 
peth; Sir Thomas Acland, Bart.; Sir A. 
Tal 





ciety, by encouraging a strictly classical 
taste, an impartial and just system of cri- 
ticism, pure morality, and sound learning ; 
and, to accomplish this desirable purpose, 
it is intended to have regular meetings, 
where men of literature may enjoy the op- 
portunity of mutual intercourse, and may, 
Gent. Mac. June, 1823. 
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Johnstone; F. Chantrey, Esq.; Taylor 
Combe, Esq. ; Rev. George Croly; James 
Cumming, Beg. 3 William Empson, try 
Rev. Dr. Gray; Prince Hoare, Esq.; W. 
Jerdan, Esq.; Rev. Archdeacon Prosser; 
Rev. Dr. Richards ; Rev. C. Sumner. 
President—The Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
Vice- 
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Vice Presidents—The Lord Bishop of 
Chester; the Lord Chief Justice; Right 
Hon. J. C. Villiers; Hon. G. Agar Ellis ; 
Sir Gore Ouseley, Bt. ; Sir J. Mackintosh ; 
Rev. Archdeacon Nares; Colonel Leake. 

Treasurer—A, E. Impey, Esq. 

Librarian—Rev. H. H. Baber. 

Secretary—Rev. Richard Cattermole. 


Merroprouitan Literary Institution. 


The Second Lecture, under the auspices 
of this Society, was delivered on May 23d, 
by the Honorary Secretary, Mr. Jennings. 
It was the first of a series, and the subject— 
** Pootry.” It is one on which hundreds of 
Lectures have been delivered; but it is still 
interesting, and affords a lecturer ample 
scope for a display of imagination, elegance, 
and feeling. The room was well attended. 

CosMORAMA. 

This pleasing panoramic exhibition has 
recently been removed from its obscure si- 
tuation in St. James’s-street, and is now 
open in Regent-street, where the views 
have the advantage of being seen by the 
natural, instead of artificial light, which 
was formerly adopted. There are two gal- 
leries, containing seven pictures each ; they 
are viewed through large panes of glass, 
which possess extraordinary magnifying 
powers. So admirably is the optical illu- 
sion contrived, that the spectator may rea- 
dily fancy himself on the actual spot re- 
presented. One gallery eontains views of 
remarkable places in Europe; the others 
those in Asia and Africa. Among the most 
remarkable, both as a work of art, and for its 
illusion, is that in which, amidst the dreary 
region of the Alps, Mont Blanc elevates its 
summit, covered with eternal snows. There 
is a living dreariness about this stupendous 
mountain, where Nature is beheld in all her 
omnipotence and immensity, that cannot 
be contemplated without enthusiasm. The 
views of the Palace of Versailles, and the 
Cathedral of Cordova in Spain, have also 
much merit. ‘The jets d'eau in the former 
are truly admirable.—In the gallery of Asia 
and Africa, is a view of an Egyptian mar- 
riage procession, both novel and curious. 
The same gallery contains three views of 
the vast ruins of Palmyra; once the magni- 





ficent and powerful city of the plain, now 
fallen and desolate. Temple of the 
Sun, in which architecture has lavished all 
its riches, and which can be 7 in competi- 
tion with the most splendid antiquities of 


Greece and Italy, forms a icture 
remarkable for a Pre and fidelity. at the 
representation of the Mausoleums found in 
the valley leading to Palmyra, impressed us 
with the most delightful emotions, which were 
at the same time associated with a melan- 
choly interest, naturally arising from the 
contemplation of these mouldering ruins of 
distant ages.—This view is taken from the 
West, not far from the d Aqueduct ; 
and near the Sepulchre of Elabelus, which 
terminates the picture on the left. It is a 
square tower, the shape which has been 
adopted in all these monuments. It is 
about 90 feet high, and is divided into four 
stories, exclusive of the vaults for interment. 
The inscription is in a frame over the en- 
trance—the principal niche is much higher— 
the centre is formed of festoons of vines 
with their grapes—garlands of roses deck 
the pedestal, which supported the divan, 
and the prostrate statue of Elabelus. The 
whole of the interior, even to the pavement, 
is ornamented with sculpture. Behind this 
Mausoleum, are several tombs, of which 
there only remain the foundations, sur- 
rounded by their fragments. Nothing is 
more beautiful, than the greater part of the 
entablatures of these tombs—the niches 
elegantly sculptured—the interiors particu- 
larly present prostrate statues of old men: 
whose posture and drapery evince the opu- 
lence and refinement of this people.— 
two tombs near, and on the hill on the left, 
are entire, but without any exterior orna- 
ment. About the centre, and towards the 
right, are other tombs which must have 
been magnificent. ‘The tower on the decli- 
vity of the hill on the right, and behind 
which are several others, is the tomb of 
Jamblicus, of four stories and 80 feet high. 

It may not be improper to hint to the 
spirited proprietor, and it is the only fault 
we have to notice, that the attendant exhi- 
bitors ought to possess a little more commu- 
nicative spirit and urbanity of manners, than 
we observed them to display. 


oe 
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Sale of the Pictures of Geonce Watson. 
Tavior, Esq. M. P. 

One of the most delightful exhibitions of 
the month has been at Mr. Christie’s Rooms, 
where the Pictures belonging to Mr. Watson 
Taylor were soli on ‘the 13th and 14th of 
June. This superb collection attracted such 
crowds of distinguished visitors, that art 
and nature seemed to contend which should 
exhibit the greatest attractions. ‘The ac- 
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complished Auctioneer performed his du- 
ties to admiration, addressing his audience 
in speeches at once ready, apt, and con- 
vincing, as will appear when we enumerate 
the prices of some of the principal articles. 
Indeed, Mr. Christie has proved himself on 
this, as on all occasions, worthy of the 

treasures confided to his care. 
_ = The Village School-mistress and 
her Pupils. This picture, it is said, first 
induced 
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induced the ic to form a high opinion 
of Qpie’s ts as a painter.—[94/. 10s. 
Mr. trey.) 


Jan Steen. An Interior, in which are 
represented Courtezans stealing a Watch 
from a Youth wg with Wine and 
Sleep, and an Woman receiving the 
Spoil.—[210l. Mr. Dunford.] 
~ Ruysdael.  iamang Scene, Npebien 
of Trees, on a winding Road that is partiall 
flooded.-[2101.. Mr. Smith.] 

David Teniers. The Four Seasons, ex- 
emplified in four beautiful small cabinet 
et, hy ti Mr. Peel} of Prince 

leyrand.— 1891, r. Peel. 

Sir J. olds. The celebrated original 
Portrait of Dr. — on x which was 

inted by Sir Joshua for Mr. Thrale, and 
ay pe Bo at the sale of Mrs. Piozzi's 
Pictures, at Streatham, Surrey.—[493/. 10s. 
Major Thwaites.} 

o. Portrait of Baretti reading. From 
the same sale—[105/. Do.] 

Do, Portrait of Arthur Murphy. Also 

inted by Sir Joshua for Mr. Thrale.— 
oat. 10s. Do.] 

Do. Portrait of the late Earl Macartney, 

inted in early life—[35l. 14s. Lord 

remont.] 

Zoffany. The original Portrait of Mr. 
Steevens, the Commentator on Shakspeare, 
with his favorite Spaniel on a Table before 
him; the Head of another Dog appears be- 
neath it—[54L 12s, Major Thwates.] 

Jan Steen. Portraits of Jan Steen and 
his Wife taking an Afternoon Nap, after 
indulging rather freely in the dainties of the 
table; their Children playing tricks, &c. 
From the collection of the Duc d’Albert.— 
(231. Mr. Hume.) 

V. Dyck. Portrait of Simon de Vos, the 
celebrated Painter of Animals.—[191/. 2s. 


Baron Strommar.] 

Do. Portrait of the Wife of De Vos.— 
(3572. Mr. Seguire.} 

Rubens. A_ Lioness rolling on the 


Ground in playfulness.—[325/. 10s. Mr. 
Lawley.] 

Wouvermans, A Bank of a River, on 
which Figures are landing Goods from a 
Shallop, and conveying them on Horses to 
a Storehouge. From the collection of M. 
Le Perier.—[7191. 5s, Mr. Hume. 

Ann, Carracci. Christ and the Woman 
of Samaria at the Well, and the Disciples 
and other Figures “puis to them.— 
(8252. 10s. unt Woronzow.] 

Guido. The Magdalen accosted by an 
Infant Angel.—[325/. 10s. Mr. Bullock.] 

> waite. terior of a Farm-house, 
wi illagers assembled to view Four 
Farms fensted to a Ring to a Bag-piper 
mounted on « Cask.—([414l, 15s, Mr. 


W. V. De Velde. A Calm, with » Fri- 


gate at Anchor, a Shallop hing her, 
and other Vessels beautifully disposed; a 


clear and brilliant Sky.—[409/. 10s. Mr. 
Peel.) 

Van Huysum. A Vase of Flowers.— 
(2622. 10s, Mr. Smith.) 

Do. A Group of Fruits. The Compa- 
nion Picture.—[273. Earl Grosvenor.] 


Sir J. Re Portrait of Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the ic Muse. This celebrated 
icture was from Sir Joshua by 


. De Calonne.—[18371. 10s. Do. 

Guido. The Assumption of the Virgin, 
with two attendant Angels. This grand 
chef d’ceuvre is from the Cathedral at Se- 
ville-—[Withdrawn.] 

Walker. An original Portrait of Evelyn, 
the Author of Sylva, &c.—[108/. 3s, Mr. 
Thwaites. 

Ruysdael. A cool fresh Landscape, with 
a Steven of Water rushing between the 
Ruins of an Abbey Mill, and forming « 
double Cascade.—[315l. Do.] 

Ruysdael. A Landscape with a Stream 
of Water, interrupted in its course by Roeky 
Fragments, on the skirts of a Forest.— 
[283/. 10s. Lord Gower.] 

G. Poussin. An upright Landscape with 
rich broken Scenery, and Buildings in the 
front ground and half distance.—[378/. Mr. 
Beckford.] 

Giorgione. Portrait of Aretinuo, on thick 
panel.—[273l. Mr. Baring.) 

Murillo. Portrait of r Neve, a 
Canon of Seville, seated in a Chair, with a 
favourite Dog at his feet.—[955/. 10s. Mr. 
_Thwaites.] 

S. Rosa. Jason pouring the Liquor of 
Enchantment on che Dragon.—[3150 Mr. 
William Ponsonby.] 

Nic, Poussin. St. Paul caught up into 
the Third Heaven.—[320/. 5s. Mr.Thwaites. } 

Guido, The Martyrdom of St. Apollonia, 
on copper.—[420l, Count Woronzow.] 

Hobbima, A grand upright Landscape, 
with a Water-mill, Cottages, and a trans- 

rent Sheet of Water, and Figures in a 
Woody Forest Scene, which is illumined by 
a fine effect of light in the centre.—[997/. 
10s. Mr. Seguire.] 

Do. The Com; Landscap A 
Forest Scene, with a Road passing through 
a Village, of which the Church appears in 
the distance. A Peasant Family are re- 

ing near a Pool of Water in the front 
ground.—[840l, Do.] 

Rembrandt. The Landscape with a 
coach, Jn the centre of the picture is a 
Chateau with a Draw-bridge in a Lake of 
Water.—[367/. 10s. Marquis of Hertford.] 

P. Potter. A Bull and Two Cows, in a 
Landscape. The eye of the bull is fixed on 
the spectator, and the countenance icu- 
larly animated. On a paling be a wil- 
low tree, on the right, is the name of the 
painter, ‘ Paulus Potter, f. 1647,—[12700. 
10s. Mr. Thwaites.] 

P. Wouvermans, [nterior of a Stable, in 
which are a mounted Cavalier, and two 

others, 
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others, one of when is paying an Ostler, 

reparing to mount. oo these, r 
res and Figures. A Lady mounted, and 
an Attendant leading a Horse, are arriving. 

—[s56l. 10s. Mr. Emmerson.} 

Rubens. The Grand Landscape with a 
Rainbow. One of a pair, which were for- 
merly distinguished ornaments of the Balbi 
Palace, at Genoa. The subject represents 
a Party of Peasants returning home, at 
Evening, from Harvest work, soon after a 
shower, and various others engaged in farm- 
ing employments. A Group of Cattle water- 
ing, and a Brood of Ducks hurrying to a 
Pool, are not only most boldly designed, 
but display all the ic of Rubens’ pencil. 
A Wood =e right, forms a per- 
spective, which is lost in a delightful distant 
ae A Rainbow, with a grand sweep, 
unites the colouring of the whole in the 
richest harmony.—[2730/. Lord Oxford.] 

iano. The Vision of St. Jerome. 

St. John Baptist oe on one knee, and 
with action expressive of surprise and joy, 
at having found the long-promised Saviour, 
is pointing to the Infant Christ, who is 
standing in the Clouds above, before the lap 
of the Virgin.—[3202/. 10s. Rev. H. Carr, 
for the British Institution, ] 

Besides the above, there were 90 other 
pictures, which brought various prices, from 
1782. 10s. to 5i. 

Sate or Haypon’s Raisinc Lazarus, anD 
Curist’s Entrance INTO JERUSALEM. 
Owing to the unfortunate circumstances 

of Mr. me the sale of his two great 

pictures has taken place for the benefit of 
some impatient creditor. 

The Lazarus sold for 3501, bought by 
Mr, Binns; the Christ’s Entry for 2201., 
bought by Mr. Mair. 


Tue Mantuan Vase. 


M. Jacob addressed to the Society of 
Antiquaries of France, in July last, an in- 
teresting description of an antique vase, 
known by the name of the Vase of Mantua, 
now in the collection of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. It consists of a single onyx, agreeably 
diversified with rich colours, with bas-reliefs, 
and ornaments of exquisite workmanship. 
Some antiquaries consider it as having be- 
longed to Mithridates; but this is an as- 
sumption easier made than proved. What 
is more positively known in the tradition of 
this vase is, that it formed part of the plun- 
der of a soldier at the siege of Mantua in 
1630, and was sold to a Duke of Saxe- 
Lauenberg, for the sum of 100 ducats. Its 
value is now estimated at 150,000 crowns. 

Sirkworm. 

In a communication to the Society of 
Arts and Manufactures, it is stated, by Miss 
Henrietta Rhodes, that one line of the silk- 
worm, when unwound, measured 404 yards, 
and, when dry, weighed three grains. Hence 
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it follows, that one pound svoirdupois of 
the thread, as spun by the worm, may be 
extended into a line 535 miles long, and 
that a thread which would encompass the 
earth, would weigh no more than forty- 
seven pounds. 

New Fire Encine. 

M. Ulrick Schenk, of Berne, has invent- 
ed a new species of fire-engine, which he 
calls a pump aspirant. He has made suc- 
cessful trials of it, in the presence of a 
number of spectators, at Loywyl, near Lan- 
zenthal, one being intended for that district. 
This machine is so constructed, that, placed 
in any running water or basin, it readily 
imbibes a mass of water so considerable, as 
to keep up without interruption a jet rising 
to the height of 125 feet, aud to feed two 
ordinary pumps or engines at the same time. 


Water-Proor Cioru. 


An able practical Chemist of Glasgow, 
has discovered a simple and most efficacious 
method of rendering woollen, silk, or cotton 
cloth, completely water-proof. The mode 
adopted is to dissolve caoutchouc in mineral 
oil, which is procured in abundance at the 
gas-works ; by a brush, to put five or six 
coatings of this mixture on one side of the 
cloth or silk, on which another piece of 
cloth is laid, and the whole passed through 
between two rollers. The adhesion is most 
—— so much so, that it is easier to 
tear the cloth than to se either piece 
from the caoutchouc. We have seen some 
excellent specimens of silk and kerseymere, 
rendered completely impervious to water by 
this method, and we could not discover that 
it consisted of more than one ply. This 
kind of cloth must be a valuable c dit 
for persons living in a rainy climate. We 
understand that a patent has been obtained 
by the inyentor. 





Gas Licuts, 

Sir William Congreve has, by the order 
of Government, published a very interesting 
report relative to the Gas Light Establish- 
ments of the Metropolis. The objects of 
his inquiry have principally been directed to 
the state of the various main and branch 
pipes, which have been some time in use, 
the means employed by the several com- 

ies to produce and purify Gas, the me- 
thods adopted for the suspension of geno 
meters, and the comparative stre' of 
a moe and coal gas. Sir William 

ascertained that a Gasometer of 30,000 
— feet capacity, when — explosive 
y a certain i atmospheric air, 
would be ognt beaten to 62 barrels of 
gunpowder! ! He disapproves of the prac- 


tice of suspending Gasometers by a chain 
and counterpoise; and points out to Go- 
vernment the propriety of enforcing Mr. 
Clegg’s (Engineer to the Imperial Com- 
pany) admirable, safe, and economical _ 
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STONEHENGE, 

A Newdigate Prize Poem, recited at the 
Theatre, Oxford, June 1823 *. 

By T. S. Saumon. 

WwrRart in the veil of time’s unbroken 
gloom, 

Obscure as death, and silent as the tomh, 
Where cold oblivion holds her dusky reign, 
Frowns the dark pile on Sarum’s lonely plain. 


Yet think not here with classic eye to trace 
Corinthian beauty, or Ionian grace ; 
No pillar’d lines with sculptured foli 


crown’d, [grow ; 
No fluted remnants deck the low’d 
Firm, as implanted by some Titan’s might, 
Each ed stone uprears its giant height, 
Whence the poised fragment tottering seems 
to throw 
A trembling shadow on the plain below. 


Here oft, when evening sheds her twilight 


ray 
And gilds with fainter beam departing day, 
With breathless gaze, and cheek with terror 


ey 
The tinbertag shepherd startles at the tale, 
How at deep midnight, by the moon’s chill 


pienso, 

Unearthly forms prolong the viewless dance ; 

While on each whisp’ring breeze that mur- 
murs by, ™ 

His busied fancy hears the hollow sigh. 


Rise from thy haunt, dread genius of the 
clime, _ ; 

Rise, magic spirit of forgotten time! 

’Tis thine to burst the mantling clouds of 


age, 
And fling new radiance on Tradition’s page : 
See! at thy call, from Fable’s varied store, 
In shadowy train the mingled visions pour : 
Here the wild Briton, ’mid his wilder reign, 
Spurns the proud yoke, and scorns th’ op- 
pressor’s chain ; 
Here wizard Merlin, where the mighty fell t, 
Waves the dark wand, and chants the thril- 


ling spell. 
Hark! "tis the bardic lyre, whose harrowing 
strain ain ; 


Wakes the rude echoes of the slumbering 

Lo! ’tis the Druid pomp, whose lengthen- 
ing line 

In lowliest homage bend before the shrine. 

He comes—the priest—amid the sullen blaze 

His snow-white robe in spectral lustre plays ; 

Dim glen the torches thro” the circling 
night, 

Dark curl the vapours round the altar’s light ; 


* See p. 542. 


+ On this spot it is said that the British 
nobles were slaughtered by Hengist. 





O’er the black scene of death, each con- 
scious star, 
In lurid glory, rolls its silent car. 

Ba) od e’en now the mystic horrors 
From Sarum’s loneliness, and Mona's glade; 
Hush’d is each note of Taliesin’st lyre, 
Sheath'd the fell blade, and quench'd the 


fatal fire. 
On wings of light Hope’s angel form ap- 
pears, ears ; 
Smiles on the past, and points to i 
Points, with uplifted hand, yh eye, 
To yon pure dawn that floods opening 


sky; 
And views, at length, the Sun of Judah pour 
One cloudless noon o’er Albion’s rescued 
shore. 


Tue Triumeus or Divine Revevation. 
HAIL! register of Truth divine ! 

Thy splendours all uurival’d shine. 
Let Sceptics fraught with reasoning pride, 
The Christian’s precious hope deride. 
Let Infidels with rage assail, 
Thy matchless power shall still prevail. 
Vain are their efforts to withstand, 
Thy progress fair through every land, 
For Ges in his appointed time 
Will spread his name from clime to clime, 
Making his sovereign greatness known, 
Till the whole world his reign shall own, 
As pledg’d in his prophetic Page, 
Sure record of a future age. 
The glorious Gospel shall | be found, 
Spreading a cheerful radiance round, 
And as the dawn dispels the night 
Bring immortality to light. 
Its Heralds shall aloud proclaim 
The Saviour’s everlasting name, 
Bidding assembled nations hear 
His will, and os commands revere. 
Sanction’d eaven’s unc ing laws, 
New yet tn shall nae = ae 
The wiles of Sophistry oppose ; 
Heaping confusion on its foes ; 
Each close combin’d attempt defeat, 
And make the triumph more complete. 
Accoutred with the Gounstigiate bright 
Of Righteousness to brave the fight : 
Their weapon sure, God’s po word, 
Still a than a two-edg’d sword, 
The shield of Faith their left hand bears : 
The helmet of Salvation theirs. 
With sentiment and reasoning just, 
Proving the basis of their trust, 
They from each fierce assault obtain 
Fresh strength, the contest to maintain, 
And on that last, that solemn day, 
When Heaven and Earth shall pass away, 


an Taliesin, president of the bards, fou- 


rished in the sixth century. 





When 
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When all around dread thunders roll, 
And lightnings flash from pole to pole, 
Shall find their recompense secure, 

In joys which ever shall endure, 

And by assur’d experience know, 

That peace God’s presence can bestow. 
Th’ eternal Judge their names shall own, 
And plant them near his Father's throne, 
In songs of triumph to unite, 

With ls in the realms of light, 
Where no dark cloud can intervene, 

To check the glories of the scene. 


Biandford May. Mason Cuamseruin, 
—@— 


ODE 
On the Birth-day of the Right Hon. Wiu- 
uM Pitt. Sy Joun Taytor, Esq. 
ALBION, rejoice! though Pitt no more 
Survives to guard thy rocky shore, 
Thy freedom, and th WS ; 
His spirit hovers o’er the place, 
His Counsels still thine Empire grace, 
And prop the glorious cause. 


And well mayst thou rejoice again, 
Beholding here a patriot train, 
With grateful zeal combine, 
To’ honour him whose life was pure, 
Whose wisdom made thy realm secure, 
And will in History shine. 


And, lo! in Canning’s lofty mind, 
The true Inheritor we find 
Of Pitt's intrepid soul ; 
Declining Eastern pomp and pow'r, 
That thou, in Europe's awful hour, 
Might’st arbitrate the whole. 


For, Allion, thou, so nobly free, 
Could’st ne’er with tame indiff’rence ste 
Invasion pounce on Spain ; 
Not for wild Anarchy to stand, 
Or aid Oppression’s iron hand, 
But Public Rights maintain. 


Manes of Pitt ! of Man the Friend! 
Oh ! let thy Spirit still descend, 
To guard thy fav’rite State! 
So may that Spirit hence be found 
To animate the world around, 
Until o’erwhelm’d by Fate. 


a Ae 
SONNET, TO MORNING. 
AIL, Morning! parent of approachi 
HH! "6 


> 
With Ma, ee with Na’ad’s glittering 
tears ! 
Ere Sol from yonder Eastern hill ars, 
Come let me brush with gentle touch away. 
Now radiant Spring has twin’d her vernal 
wreath 
O’er wood-encircled bow’r, and grassy glade! 
Where wild-flowers grow, and Zephyrus 
breathe : maid; 
O’er mountain wild—the seat of Hygeian 
The morning wakes with Philomela’s lay. 
Hark! thro’ the groves her seraph notes 
she pours ! 


Select Poetry. 
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Ex1za! come, and o’er yon meads we'll stray, 
To taste aa sweets of morning hours ; 
Come join with me, in grateful praise aspire, 
To Nature's God—and wake the humble 
Lyre! T. N. 


— oe 
SONNET, TO EVENING. 
HAL, Evening! thou fond period of re- 


pose, 
I love thy calm contemplative approach. 
What lov’d eww thy magic hours disclose : 
Where Angerona* reigns—no noise en- 
[choose 
To break the charm of silence—then I 
Thee, fav’rite hour, and oft by Granta’s 
stream [diffuse, 
On willow-bank, when glow-worms light 
I musing stray, and fondly pen the theme! 
And oft entranc’d in sweet Poetic dream, 
While Fancy weaves her wreath of varied 
hues, [beam, 
I woo the Nymph of Nine, by Luna’s 
To own me as a suitor of the Muse! 
Hence, lovely Eve! I love to wander here 
Along those classic banks to contempla- 
tion dear ! T. N. 
—@— 
TO INEZ. 
From the Spanish of Gongora. 
FROM my summer alcove, which the stars 
this morn 
With lucid pearls o’erspread, {adorn 
I have gathered these jessamines thus to 
With a wreath thy graceful head ; 
From thy bosom and mouth they, as flowers, 
ere death 
Ask a purer white and a sweeter breath. 


Their blossonis a host of bees alarmed ; 
Watched over on jealous wing, —_ [armed 

Hoarse trumpeters seemed they all, and 
Each bee with a diamond sting : 

I tore them away, but each flower I tore 

Has cost me a sting which smarteth sore. 


Now, as I these jessamine flowers entwine, 
A gift for thy vagrant hair, [thine 

I must have from those honey-sweet lips of 
A kiss for each sting I bear : 

It is just that the blooms I bring thee home 

Be repaid by sweets from the golden comb. 


J. H. Wirren. 


Ow tHe Deatu or an Inranr. 
FoR -~ sweet babe, shall tears of sorrow 
ow! 
Shall we lament thy early flight from woe ? 
Shall we on life’s tempestuous sea deplore 
That thou so soon = gain’d a peaceful 
shore ? " 
Oh! did we think what numerous ills are 
Or could we see thee in thy 4 ar-zy maaan 
Then should we calmly bow to God’s » 
And only strive, thro’ Christ, to dwell with 
thee. June7. 1. T.M. 


—~ 


* The Goddess of ‘Silence. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


a 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, May 21. 

Sir J. Mackintosh brought forth his an- 
nual motion on the Criminat Laws, in the 
form of Nine Resolutions. ‘ To take away 
the punishment of death in cases of larce- 
nies committed in shops, in dwelling-houses, 


and on navigable rivers. To repeal the sta- 


tute of the 9th of Geo. I., commonly called 
the Black Act; that of Geo. II. called the 
Marriage Act; that of James I.; also the 
Act of Geo. II., inflicting the punishment 
of death on persons for breaking down the 
banks of rivers. To take away the punish- 
ment of death in cases of horse-stealing, 
sheep-stealing, and forgery; and in lieu 
thereof, substitute the punishment of trans- 
portation or imprisonment; to take away 
the punishment of felons returned from 
—— Also, to provide that Judges 
si not pass sentence of death in any 
case where it was not likely that the pu- 
nishmeut would be inflicted; and to do 
away with the forfeiture of the goods and 
chattels of persons who may have com- 
mitted suicide.— Mr. Peel concurred in the 
propriety of a qualified revision of the Cri- 
minal Code, but objected to the compre- 
hensive form in which the Hon. Mover had 
introduced the subject ;—to the extent to 
which he proposed to urge his repeal, and 
to the doctrine that it was in all cases un- 
safe to confide a discretion to the Judges. 
The Right Hon. Secretary then read a list 
of 23 offences, now capitally punishable, 
from which he would propose to take away 
the punishment of death; and concluded 
by moving the previous question.—Mr. F. 
Buxton complained, that the limited ame- 
lioration proposed by Mr. Peel would not 
have the effect of saving one life in ten 
years.—Sir J. Mackintosh repeated Mr. Bux- 
ton’s complaint, that the repeal proposed 
by Mr. Peel would have no sensible effect 
in diminishing the number of executions ; 
and persisted in pressing the first resolution 
to a division, when the numbers were—For 
the Resolution, 76—Against it, 86—Ma- 
jority 10. 





May 23. The investigation of the con- 
duet of the High Sheriff of Dublin was re- 
sumed. After several witnesses had been 
examined, Sir Abraham B. King was called; 
he stated that he had never had any panel 
put in his hands for revision, nor to his 
kaowledge was any 1 put into the hands 
of his clerk. He bedheen, e said, an Orange- 
man since 1797; the oath of that society 


was iu print; a r was read on opening 
the Lelie, but Ls ites of Scripture was 
read ; the signs and words which were com- 
municated after initiation were, he said, 
taken from Scripture, but there was ay | 
about the Amalekitesin them, and the 
no tendency to suggest extermination. Bein 
pressed to explain the passage from which 
these signs and words were taken, the wit- 
ness pleaded his oath of secrecy. The 
inquiry was then urged in every possible 
shape, and he was told by Mr. Brougham 
that his oath was an absurdity, and of no 
force, and admonished by the Chairman, 
that his refusal might drive the Committee 
to a painful course.—Sir John Newport was 
exceedingly pressing to learn from what 
part of the Book of Joshua the phrase 
about the ‘‘Amalekites” was taken; until 
Mr. Butterworth explained, amidst bursts 
of laughter, that the Hon. Baronet might 
search in vain for a phrase or a word which 
was not to be found in the Book of Joshua. 
—The casuistry of Mr. Brougham, the me- 
naces of the Chairman, and the ingenuity 
and learning of the Member for Waterford, 
were, however, in vain addressed to Sir A. 
King, who firmly, but respectfully, persisted 
in respecting his oath. The narrowest re- 
ference, he said, which he could give to the 

-words was, that they were to be found 
in the Old Testament.—The Attorney Ge- 
neral (Sir Robert Gifford) thought that, be- 
fore compelling the disclosure of these words 
by measures of severity, it might be worth 
enquiring whether the answer was likely to 
bear upon the subject before the Commit- 
tee.—Mr. Canning thought it as well not 
to press this line of examination.—Sir John 
Newport, Mr. Grattan, Mr. Scarlett, and 
Mr. J. Smith urged the necessity of com- 
mitting the witness; but Mr. Brougham 
and Mr. Plunkett thought it better to give 
him another opportunity of answering. 
Being recalled, Sir Alraham King again 
explained, that the only words which he 
hesitated to divulge were the signs and sym- 
bols by which Orangemen are enabled to 
distinguish each other; and they had no 
reference whatever to any maxim or rule of 
conduct.—Mr. Peel declared, that after this 
answer he could not press the enquiry.— 
Mr. Brougham complained that the witness 
had triumphed over the Committee.—Mr. 
Calcraft, on the other hand, thought the 
last answer perfectly satisfactory.—Mr. J. 
Smith then moved an adjournment until 
Monday, which, on a division, was resolved 
upon, by a majority of 72 to 19, 

May 
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May 26, The Irish inquiry proceeded. 
The chief object was to extort from the 
witness, Sir 4. B. King, the sign and pass- 
words of the —Mr. Brougham 
said it had been proved that Sheriff 
had boasted of having an Orange panel in 
his et; it had been that sume 
of the grand jurors were in fact Orangemen ; 


and that, therefore, the Committee was 
bound to probe the Orange system to the 
bottom. r. Peel, Mr. Dawson, Mr. Goul- 


bourn, and Colonel Barry urged that the 
moral tenor of the system might be tho- 
roughly known, without — its for- 
mal and insignificant symbols.—Sir 4. B. 
King assured the House, that the so ear- 
nestly pursued symbols had no hostile allu- 
sion whatever to any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects; that they hinted nothing of ex- 
termination.—Mr. Brougham, on pressing 
the proposition of a specific examination to 
a division, was de by a majority of 
117 to 87.—Mr. Hume then proposed to 
ask the witness the purport of the passages 
from which the Orange symbols were takeu. 
On a division the motion was rejected by a 
majority of 131 to 77, Mr. Plunkett again 
voting in opposition to Ministers. 





May 30. The Irish Titne Commuta- 
tion Bitt was recommitted.—Sir John Ni- 
choll shortly condemned the principle of the 
Bill, which he said sanctioned the violation 
of the most sacred rights of property; and 
especially objected to the adoption of the 
preamble, which, as it stood, might be ap- 

‘plied without any violent construction to 
the Church of England as well as to that 
of Ireland.—Mr. Goulburn admitted the ob- 
jection to the preamble, and gave a pledge 
that it should be remedied. The earlier 
clauses were read, and slightly observed 
upon without leading to a division; but 
when the Committee arrived at that which 
directs the mode of constituting vestries 
to carry the provisions of the Act into ef- 
fect, Mr. V. Fitzgerald denied the possibi- 
lity of obtaining sufficient persons to con- 
stitute the required vestries in many cases 
in Ireland.—A long conversation followed, 
in which Mr. Peel admitted that the subject 
was beset with difficulties; but contended 

. that it ought not to be lightly abandoned 
on Several bers spoke 

on both sides, and many suggested altera- 
tions and modifications, without expressly 
yee or disapproving of the principle 

the clause, and the clause was postponed. 

—Col. Barry moved to expunge the clause 

which empowered the Commissioners to in- 
crease by one-third any plainly inadequate 
valuation of a church living.—On a division, 

the clause was rejected by 73 to 63. 


June2. Lord Archilald Hamilton moved 
aseries of Resolutions upon the subject of 


+ 
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~ ee System of Rebarstwration. 
is Lordship detailed minutely the proceed- 
ings at a Scotch county eleetion,-illustrat- 
ing his detail by a reference to his own can- 
vas and election. His Lordship stated shat 
the County elective franchise, in Scotland, 





flan, 


attached to certain in the series: of 
subinfeudation of lands ; and neither to the 
possession of a property in the lands, nor to 
a residence upon them: a penny annually 
arising out of the Elector’s interest, or fiur 
as it is called, being a sufficient qualifiea- 
tion, and residence being wholly di d 

ed. The principle of representation in - 
land was, therefore, diametrically opposed 
to the principles of the English Constitu- 
tion, which regarded property and popula- 
tion as the only titles to representation. 
The whole number of the Constituents of 
ERY ep er ee in Scotland he rated, 
upon the authority of a return presented to 
Parliament, at 2,289, or one in six hundred 
and twenty-five of the population of coun- 
ties. a we then went into an exa- 
mination of the System of Borough Repre- 
sentations in Scotland. The Elections in 
Boroughs were to the population in the pro- 
portion of one in seven thousand. He ask- 
ed whether this was a system of representa- 
tion which any one would propose to esta- 
blish, and cited several particular proceed- 
ing of the Scottish Parliament before the 
Union, to show that a reform, such as he 
proposed, had always been in contempla- 
tion with the Scottish nation. —Sir George 
Clerk submitted that the proposed change 
would render a total alteration in 
the system of Scottish tenures. He defend- 
ed the present system of representation as 
the best suited to the condition of Scot- 
land.—The Lord Advocate treated the prac- 
tical suggestions in the Resolutions as per- 
fectly impossible.-—Lord Milton and Lord 
Glenorchy supported the motion; which, 
on & division, was rejected by a majority of 


152 to 117. 
——— 
House or Lorps, June 3. 

The Marriace Laws Consotipation 
Britt was discussed in a Committee. All 
the preceding clauses having been — 
to without any serious opposition, the Com- 
mittee took into consideration the clauses 
rendering the marriages of minors, without 
consent of parents or guardians, voidable by 
@ suit commenced within 12 months from 
the date of their celebration, when the 
Archbishop of York opposed the clause, as 
contrary to the divine law, which renders 
bona fide marriages indissoluble, excepting 
ouly for adultery.—The Lord Chancellor 
supported the clause. He contended that 
the divine canon quoted could be only un- 
derstood as referring to marriages contract- 
ed according to the terms of the law to 
which the parties owed obedience. In re- 


ply to the argument that the clause would — 


expose 
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expose females to danger, he observed, that 
some protection was also due to male mi- 
nore, who were frequently the victims of 


artful ing, as an example, a case 
in which a youth of 17, of high rank and 
expectations, had been seduced into a mar- 


riage with a bricklayer’s daughter, 20 years 
older than himself who ney mavesven, the 
mother of seven illegitimate children —The 
Bishop of Chester said, that there was no 


riages not repugnant to the law of God 
were, in his opinion, entitled to the pro- 
tection of — rule—The Earl of Liver- 

opposed clause, as o ive or 
eet , he said, 
much more frequently celebrated by 
3; and agai 


[ft 


. against marriages so celebrat- 
the clause made no provision; there 
were besides the opportunities afforded by a 
to Scotland, or the still easier pas- 
sage to Calais by a steam-boat : all of which 
rendered it impossible to provide absolutely 
inst marriages without consent; and 
w o _ facilities existed, > —_ 
could e no rpose, though it 
might produce argh padre » 
erscourt opposed the clause.—The Archli- 
shop of Canterbury defended the motives of 
those who had carried the clause in the Se- 
lect Committee, but intimated his readiness 
to submit to the sense of the House.—Lord 
Redesdale opposed the clause, as placing the 
continuance of a marriage at the pleasure of 
a third person.— Lord Ellenborough opposed 
the clause at great length, as providing for 
the igate an instrument of seduction — 
Lord Sidmouth defended the clause.—Lord 
Stowell also defended it, taking nearly the 
same’ ground which the Lord Chancellor 
had previously taken.—On a division the 
clause was rejected by a majority of 28 to 
22. The Bill was read a third time the fol- 
lowing day. 
In the House of Commons, the same day, 
Mr. Abercromby recalled the attention of the 
House to the case of Wittiam Murray 
Bortuwick, to which the decided conduct 
of Messrs. Hope and Menzies gave so much 
interest towards the close of the last Ses- 
sion. Borthwick had been joined in part- 
nership with a person named Alexander in 
the proprietorship of the Clydesdale Jour- 
nal; after a dissolution of partnership, (un- 
der pretence of some unliquidated debt said 
to be due by Alexander) he abruptly en- 
tered Alexander’s office, broke open his desk, 
and carried off his papers, one of which was 
unfortunately a manuscript of Sir Alexander 
Boswell’s; the exhibition of which by 
Borthwick to Mr. Stuart led to a duel be- 
tween Sir Alexander and that gentleman, 
in which the former fell; for - robbery 
was t 
Advocate, Mr. Hope, and dee wcthow “od 
Gunt. Mc. June, 1823. 
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being abandoned, he was - 
cays enacts 
Scotch law at the suit of Alexander.—The 
gravamen of the charge alleged by Mr. Aber- 
cromby against the Lord Advocate was, that 
Borthwick was persecuted as a political op- 
t, and that the prosecution against 
im was managed so as to prejudice Mr. 
Stuart upon his trial for the murder of Sir 
Alexander Boswell. In conclusion he moved 
a resolution declaring that the proceedings 
against Borthwick were unjust and oppres- 
sive.—The Lord Advocate defended himself 
and his deputy by shewing that there were 
ample grounds for the prosecution of Borth- 
wick; and that all the proceedings against 
him had been strictly and r —_ 
Mr. J. P. Grant and Mr. Kennedy supported 
the motion, which was opposed by Lord 
Binning and Mr. Drummond ; and on a Wi- 
vision it was rejected by 102 to 96. 


House or Commons, June 4 and 5. 

Mr. Williams brought forward a mo- 
tion upon the subject of the delays, ex- 
penses, and risk to which suitors in the 
Court or CHANCERY are at present ex- 
posed. He rendered a tribute of applause 
to the transcendant talents and unequalled 
learning of the Lord Chancellor, but la- 
mented his reluctance to decide without a 
degree of demonstration rarely attainable in 
questions of mixed law, and fact, and mo- 
rals. He denied that the establishment of 
the Vice Chancellor’s Court had afforded 
auy relief to suitors in equity; affirming, 
on the other hand, that it had only served 
to overwhelm the Court of Chancery with 
a multitude of appeals, Of the Rolls Court, 
he said that its business had declined to a 
fourth or a tenth since the resignation of 
Sir Wm. Grant, to whom he paid a hand- 
some compliment for having retired from 
the Bench while in the vigorous possession 
of his faculties, and before their decay could 
tend to injure the public. The Equity Bench 
in the Exchequer, during the protracted in- 
disposition of the Chief Baron, had been 
occupied by Mr. Baron Graham, a Magis- 
trate _— years old; or Mr. Baron 

Garrow, who had never obtained - 
tice in a Court of Equity. Mr. thames 
proceeded to illustrate the subject, by citing 
a number of instances of the delay and ex- 
mse of equity proceedings. He concluded 
y moving, ‘that a Select Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the increase of 
business in the Court of Chancery, ‘and in 
the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords, and the cause thereof.”—The Aftor- 
ney General opposed the motion, and enter- 
ed into a long detailed statement of the 
ity of business disposed of by the dif- 
rent Courts of Equity.—Mr. Denman sup- 


rted the motion in 4 speech of 
Fagin which e charged the Lord Chan 
lor 
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eellor with having pronounced a surrepti- 
tious decree in the case of ‘¢ Horwood and 
Ware,” impugned the justice of his Lord- 
ship’s decision with respect to literary pro- 
rty, adverted to his refusal to grant a 
rorinten of Lunacy in Lord eowpmenty 
case, eight » and contrasted his 
pa rcetion ke Court, with the 
moptitude with which, in the Cabinet, 
decided against the late Queen.—Mr. 
Cour entered into a detailed examina- 
tion of the cases alluded to by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and by the last speaker, in order to 
shew that the charges of unnecessary delay, 
founded upon these cases, was groundless, 
—Mr. Abercromby supported the motion ; 
he admitted the great merits of the Lord 
Chancellor, but appealed to the unanimous 
opinion of the public as to the injurious 
tardiness of his decisions. He complained 
of it as a grievance that no rigs! causes 
ase now entertained before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, but that before enjoying the benefit 
of his talents and learning, suitors must go 
through the ordeal of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court.—Mr. Wetherell defended the Court 
of Chancery in a long and very able speech ; 
he complained that the Ag who 
had promoted the discussion had taken their 
facts from the office of a persou notoriously 
influenced by malevolent feelings, He men- 
tioned that in the course of 22 years, but one 
of the Lord Chancellor’s decrees had been 
reversed, and asked whether it were not bet- 
ter to have a judge who decided with deli- 
beration and uniform justice, than one who 
would in the same time decide twice as many 
cases, and but half of them properly.—Mr. 
Scarlett observed that the question had hi- 
therto been discussed only by lawyers. Some 
layman, he thought, who had had personal 
experience of an Equity suit, would have 
treated the subject more fairly. In conclu- 
sion he protested against any Bill upon the 
ings of the Court of Chancery being 

ht in by the Solicitor General, at the 

close of the Session, after the lawyers shall 
have left town, as had been that gentleman’s 
ractice for the last three or four years.— 
Mr. Brougham arraigned the Court of Chan- 
cery at great length. He pr » as 
most just and irresistible evidence of the in- 
juries which it inflicted, an exhibition of the 
crowds of living spectres who were its vic- 
tims. He cited the opinions of some of the 
t ornaments of the law, who had left 

their sentiments recorded in writing, that 
the Court of Chancery was a great public 
i Such, he said, were the expenses, 
no lawyer would advise a client to ven- 
ture.into it for 100/., however secure of a 
decree.—The Solicitor-General opposed the 
motion, which, he said, after the speeches 
of the Hon. nin Nag ag oy 
Brougham, would nothing a 
vote of censure upon the Lord Chancellor. 
—Mr. Canning also opposed the motion ; 
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he asserted that the arrears in the Court:of 
Chancery are by no means so numerous as 
is generally supposed.—Mr, Williams re- 

ied; and on a division'the motion was re- 
jected by a majority of 174 to 85. 

June 6. Mr. Huskisson moved the coms 
mittal of the Reciprocrry Durizs Bill. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman explained that 
the principle of the proposed measure was, 
to reduce the import daties upon goods 
brought by vessels belonging to } raven 
which should treat British shipping with » 
reciprocal indulgence; to grant the same 
bounties to such vessels, and to treat them 
in all other respects as favourably, as the 
ships of this country. He cited several 
examples to show that the prohibitory sys- 
tem, designed for the benefit of British 
commerce and the shipping interest, had 
really operated to the injury of both. There 
were, he said, two ways of protecting com- 
merce; one by restrictions, which had been 
tried and found to become ineffectual as the 
trade of the world expanded ; the other, by 
extending an universal freedom of trade, 
which would necessarily give the advantages 
to that country which possessed the greatest 
commercial capabilities. And, in conclu- 
sion, strongly pressed the superiority which 
England must derive from the emancipation 
of trade in every part of the world—Mr. 
Ellice professed his concurrence in Mr. 
Huskisson’s views, but argued that as the 

e was in respect to favour, to place 
the English shipping on a level with the 
vessels of every other nation, it would be 
also necessary to reduce the taxes upon all 
articles of maritime consumption, to perfect 
the equality.—Mr. Sykes suggested the 
necessity of some delay, in order to obtain 
the opinion of the shipping interest—Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Marryatt, Sir 
Isaac Coffin, and Mr. C. Grant, su 
the motion, which was opposed by Mr. Ro- 
bertson.—Mr. T. Wilson approved of the 
measure, upon the understanding that Go- 
vernment would remove the duties upon ar- 
ticles of maritime consumption.— Re- 
port was ordered to be read on Monday the 








the gth inst. 


Mr. Goulburn moved the committal of 
the Commutation or Titues Bill.— 
Messrs. Dennis and D. Browne objected to 
the assessment of the agistment tithe, which 
the Bill proposed to revive. —Mr. Aber- 
cromby, though he thought the Bill in some 
respects objectionable, wished it to go toa 
Committee.—Messrs. Wetherell and Bankes 
objected to the measure, as an infringement 
of the vested rights of the Church.—The 
clause for estimating the value of Church 
livings, by an average of the last seven 

ars, was carried, after an attempt by 

Grey Bennet, and 
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after » short conversation, rejected without 
 divisi 


June 9. On the motion for a CoMMITTES 
or Surrty, Mr. Creevey brought forward s 
motion on the 44 per cent. Leeward Islands 
duty. The Hon. Member expatiated at 
length upon the unequal and oppressive 
operation of this tax, which, he said, was 
felt with peculiar severity in the present em- 
barrassed state of West India property, and 
was wrung from —e— to support a 
lavish pension list. He proceeded to enu- 
merate, among the pensioners upon this 
list, the Princess of Hesse Homberg, the 
Duchess of Gloucester, the Fitzclarence 
family, and Mr. Canning’s sisters, and com- 
plained that, in consequence of the inade- 
quacy of this fund, produced by the distress 
in the West Indies, the droits of Admiralty 
bad been largely drawn upon to make good 
the pension list. In conclusion he moved 
a resolution, embodying the leading topics 
of his speech.—Mr. Canning defended the 
right of the Crown to dispose of the 44 per 
cent. duties at its pleasure, by stating that 
this right had been recognized in Mr. 
Burke's plan of economical Reform; and 
with respect to the allusion to his own fa- 
mily, he observed that the pension of 5001. 
a year granted to his sisters, had been, in 
the first instance, bestowed upon himself 
upon his retirement from the office of Se- 
cretary of State; the uniform practice hav- 
ing been previously to grant to persons re- 
tiring from the office he held 1200/. per an- 
num. For-the sacrifice he had Te in ac- 
cepting but the reduced pension he had, he 
‘alt, been highly pannel, erat and he 
felt that he hada right to assign it to those 
who had a right to look to him for support. 
—Mr. Hume and Mr. Brougham supported 
Mr. Creevey’s motion; which, however, on 
8 division, was rejected by a majority of 103 
to 57. 

Mr. Hume called the attention of the 
House to the account of the Coronation 
Expenses ; —those expenses had been esti- 
mated by the late Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer at }00,000/. and had, in fact, exceed- 
ed 238,000. Among other items to which 
the Hon, Member objected, there was 
24,0001. for Royal robes, besides 9000/. per 
annum for the hire of a Crown. After ani- 
madverting upon various other items, Mr. 
Hume complained, that the balance be- 
tween the estimated and the actual expenses 
of the Coronation, had been supplied by an 
unconstitutional misapplication of the 
French indemnity, and proposed a resolu- 
tion condemning the excessive scale of éx- 
penditure of the Coronation, and the mis- 

ication of the French indemnity.—The 
hancellor of the Exchequer endeavoured to 
excuse the excess of the expenditure at the 
Coronation above the estimate, on the 
ground that such inaccuracies: are unavoid- 


able, and argued that the French indemuity 
eae 
—Mr. Hume's resolution was rejected by 
110 to 65. 


June ii and 12. Tae Six Manvuric- 
Turers’ Birt was read a third time, after 
ta amendment, by the Jord 
Mayor, to read the Bill a third time that 
day six months, had been rejected by a ma- 
jority of 53 to 40. 

r. Western brought forward his long- 
os motion upon the Currency. The 
on. Member re! all the usual argu- 
ments to prove Mr. Peel’s Bill was the 
true cause of the ruinously low prices of 
agricultural produce; gave an extremely 
melancholy picture of the state of the agri- 
cultural interest, which he said lie te A 
diminution of income of at least 30 per 
cent. ; and in conclusion moved for a Com- 
mittee of inquiry—Mr. Ricardo observed, 
that the reduction in prices had not been 
altogether produced by Mr. Peel’s Bill. 
The natural operation of that measure, he 
said, had been to lower prices about five per 
cent.; and which, by the injudicious and 
unnecessary measures adopted by the Bank, 
had been aggravated to ten per cent. He 
then proceeded to meet the ments for 
an ‘‘ equitable adjustment,” by Ceontan that 
the fundholders on one side lost as much 
as they had gained on the other; and ad- 
mitting the evils produced by the Bank Re- 
striction Acts, he strongly deprecated the 
creation of a new series of similar calami- 
ties, by again tampering with the currency. 
— Mr. A. Baring 0; the motion, on 
the ground that though it might have been 
proper to age mae before passing the 
Bill of 1819, after that Bill had been four 
years in operation, any violent departure 
from its oun might lead to endless mis- 
chiefs.— Mr. Peel opposed the motion at 
great length. He entered into a detailed 
statement of the late improvement in all 
the manufacturing districts, and contended 
that the increase of population in those dis- 
tricts, with the taste for comforts and luxu- 
ries excited by commercial prosperity, would 
cause such an increased consumption as 
must form the infallible means of relief for 
agricultural distress. — On a division, the 





motion for a C ittee was rejeeted by a 
majority of 96 to 27. 
— 


House or Lorps, June 16. 

The Spitatrietps Sirk Weavers’ Birt 
was referred to a Committee at the instance 
of the Earl of Liverpool, who bore testi- 
mony to the uniform loyalty and good con- 
duct of the individuals whose interests the 
proposed measure may effect.—Lord Ellen- 
loreugh expressed an opinion that the Bill 
ought not to be forced into » law contrary 
to the inclination of the 200,000 persons 

upos 











\ 
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upon whose interests. it was to who 
had always lived peaceably the law 
which it was sought to repeal; though not 
before the period of its enactment. 

In the Houss or Commons, the same 
day, a long conversation occurred upon the 
clause for advancing 150,000. for the NEw 
Lonpon Baines. r. Hume was the chief 
opponent of the » which was, however, 
carried by a majority of 81 to 12. 

_ Mr. Goulburn moved the committal of 
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Mr. Agar Ellis 


abruptly disposed of.—On a division, it was 
resolved to go into a Committee by a majo- 
rity of 51 to 36. 


a 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

According to anticipation, the Duke of 
Angouleme entered Madrid on the 24th of 
May, without the least opposition. It ap- 
pears that Count Montijo on the 11th ad- 
dressed a letter to Count Abisbal (who was 
entrusted with the defence of Madrid), im- 
ploring him, as being the only person ca- 

ble of saving the country, to act in con- 
‘ormity with the general will. ‘* Your Ex- 
cellency knows - Count M.) and has 
declared, that the sovereignty of the people 
being once recognized, it becomes a duty 
to obey the general will, which amounts to 
this—that the Constitution of 1812 ought 
not to be retained, because it does not 

sarantee individual safety, nor preserve the 
dignity of the Spanish Monarchy. Proclaim, 
therefore, what all desire, and act in concert 
with the other Generals who entertain the 
same sentiments. Declare yourself inde- 
pendent, until the King shall be released.” 
Abisbal accordingly issued a proclamation of 
so treacherous a tendency as to excite general 
indignation in the army under his command ; 
he was consequently compelled to resign his 
command, which was vested in General 
Zayas. On the morning of the 21st Bes- 
sieres attempted with his troops to enter 
Madrid by the gate of Alcala. He was re- 
pulsed by the militia with great slaughter, 
and with the loss of 600 prisoners. On the 
same day two French officers arrived with a 
flag of truce. They were fired upon, and 
the crowd which accompanied them dis- 
persed. The whole of the Constitutional 
troops retired in food order on the 22d and 
23d, towards La Mancha, under the com- 
mand of General Zayas. 

The Council of the Indies and the Coun- 
cil of Castile assembled at Madrid on the 
24th, and on the 25th they nominated a 


A new Manifesto, in the name of Ferdi- 
nand, has been addressed to the Spanish 
Nation, reprobating the invasion, and calling 
upon every Spaniard to defend the country. 
In this dc t Ferdinand studiously s 
in his own person, and denies with indigna- 
tion and solemnity the pretexts set up by 
the Allied Sovereigns, of his having suffered 
violence, and being in a state of captivity. 

The substance of the intelligence commu- 
nicated by the French papers is, that Mina, 
with a numerous corps, was marching for 
Calif, and Cordona was about to be besieged. 
The French had entered Manresa, but on 
its being known that they were approaching 
that place, a contest took place between 
the Constitutionalists and the Royalists, in 
which between 20 and 30 persons lost their 
lives. The French troops occupy the most 
important points necessary for the blockade 
of Barcelona, before which, on the side of 
the Mediterranean, there is a French squad- 
ron, which effectually closes the port. 

The following is a Report of Major-Gen, 
Guilleminot to the Secretary of War, dated 
Madrid, June 1: ‘* My Lord,—His Royal 
Highness having judged it on to 
ma some ae Rabie onl eer: 
madura, I have the honour to inform your 
Excellency that two columns, one of 7000 
and the other of 8000 men, have been form- 
ed for that project: the first commanded by 
Lieut.-General Bordesoult, will proceed by 
the route of Aranjuez, La Mancha, and 
Cordova, for Seville; while the other corps, 
under the orders of Lieut.~-Gen. Count de 
Bourmont, after having joined, at Talavera 
de la Reyna, the advanced guard of General 
Vallin, will proceed by Truxillo to Estrema- 
dura. Arrived in that province, it will ope- 
Tate according to circumstances, either to 
march on Badajos, or to join the first 








Regen It is composed of five bers, | at Seville. The movement of these 
viz.—The Duke del Infantado, President of two columns will commence to-day; the 
the Council of Castile; the Duke de Mon- troops of the reserve remaining at Madcid, 


temar, President of the Council of the In- 
dies; the Bishop of Osma ; Baron d’Eroles, 
Member of the Misiecy of Urgel; and M. 
Calderon, Member of the Provisional Junta, 
who accompanied the Duke of Angouleme 
to Madrid. 


have been put provisionally under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-Gen. Viscount Castex, with 
the exception of the division of the cuiras- 
siers, there will only remain in Madrid a 
corps of 5000 men: the remainder of the 

troops 
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will be encamped in the environs, so is asserted from various that the 

that they may be i united if cir- British Ambassador has a Memoir 
cumstances require it. His Highness to the Divan, detailing minutely a pacifie 
does’ not’ wish to keep’ in id’ more arrangement, by which the Greeks, on the 
troops than the service requires. one hand, should be recognized as an inde- 
Letters from Barcelona, received in the t nation, and the Porte, on the other, 
state that several companies of female be indemnified for its loss of revenue. This, 


right. They are to be employed in the 
hospitals, and to pick up and nurse the 
wounded. The most respectable ladies of 
the city, married and unmarried, are stated 
to have hastened to enlist themselves. 

The Journal des Debats, lately received, 

the | of the King of Spain 
to Cadiz on the 12th inst. where he arrived 
on the 14th. 

It appears from accounts brought by the 
Lisbon mail, that Sir Robert Wilson landed 
at Vigo, accompanied by Col. Light, Capt. 
Erskine, eo ae and h ow. — offi- 
cers, all for the pu of joining the Spa- 
niards against the Roath.” They were 4 
ceived with enthusiasm, and a discharge of 
artillery from all the ships and batteries; at 
night they were serenaded, according to the 
Spanish custom, and the town was illumi- 
nated. On the following day, the whole of 
the were ordered out for the ins 
tion of Sir Robert. On the 4th, the Eng- 
lish Officers were regularly admitted as 
Spanish soldiers ; and, after a speech at the 
head of the troops from Sir Robert, in 
Spanish, they fell into the ranks with mus- 
kets and bayonets.—Letters from a person 
with Sir R. Wilson, describe the people of 
Galicia as warm Constitutionalists. Arms 
are much wanted by the Spaniards. 


PORTUGAL. 

A counter-revolution is said to have been 
effected at Lisbon, under the auspices of 
the Infant Don Miguel. The military are 
understood to have been principal agents, 
the King and Cortes resisting to the last. 

On the morning of the 27th of May, the 
Infante Don Miguel, at the head of 300 in- 

and 30 cavalry, proceeded to the 
square of Villa-Franca, and proclaimed the 
Constitution abolished, immediately after 
which he quitted the city. He addressed a 
letter to King, in which he speaks of 
no triumphs obtained, no hopes of important 
accessions to his cause. He solely depre- 
cates the idea of acting against. his father 
and sovereign, while at the same time he 
imputes to + rsonage & ne oe to 
approve in the er capacity, what b 
“* exterior acts” he would Deaadied in the 


latter. 
GREECE. 
The affairs of Greece seem approaching 
toa crisis. There are now but fine hopes 


of's pacific termination of the contest. It 





no doubt, would be infinitely beneficial to 
the Greeks; but there a no probability 
that the terms will be agreed to by the 
Porte, and the business is likely to be de- 
cided by the sword. The Turks have made 
formidable preparations; and the Greeks 
seem well prepared to encounter them. The 
whole confederacy is now under a regular 
Government,—the troops are regularly paid 
out of a special military chest; there are in 
the Morea alone 50,000 well armed and dis- 
ciplined troops, and the Isthmus of Corinth 
is placed in a state of defence. Greek 
fleet, well equipped, particularly with com- 
bustibles, were waiting the arrival of the 
Turkish fleet with great confidence. 

According to the latest intelligence from 
Greece, the National Congress has been 
much strengthened by the presence of the 
most powerful Military Chiefs, who have at 
length yielded to the solicitations of Hypsi- 
lantis and Mavrocordatos. Colocotronis 
has shown himself less tractable than the 
others. Odysseus has exceeded the public 
expectation, and Petrobey has condeeneh 
himself with great propriety at the Con- 

ss, which could ly have been looked 
or from a leader of banditti, as they are 
called. 

Having been favoured with a translation 
of the ~ Recah ts constitution established 
in Dec. 1821, from a Correspondent in the 
Morea, we take the opportunity of present- 
ing such extracts as may be worthy of re- 
cord :— 

*¢ Tt is certain, and cannot be denied, 
that the tyrannical acts and lawless conduct 
held at all times towards the nations who 
unfortunately fell under the Ottoman yoke, 
spread terror over all the provinces inha- 
bited by the Greeks, 

*« Slavery and the most barbarous acts 
were exercised on every age and class of the 
Greek Nation; the greatest contempt was 
shewn to the Christian Religion, by profaning 
its temples, and trampling on its most 
sacred laws. 

‘« These were the causes that the Greeks 
rose in arms, not only in the defence of 
their religion, but also of their lives, both 
of which were on the point” of being de- 
stroyed by the tyrannical Ottoman govern- 
ment. 

«« Every step taken by the venerable 
Patriarch Gregory, and the Ecclesiastical 
Counsel, to the innocence of the na- 
tion, was ineffectual. Death was inflicted on 
him, as well as on almostall the Greeks thas 
were at Constantinople, as an answer to 


their remonstrances. The same happened 
m 
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in all the other provinces and cities of the 
Turkish empire, All those who could not 
et away were murdered. Most of the Bi- 
} 36 and Primates of the Peloponnesus, as 
well as the son of the Governor of Sparta, 
went to Tripolitza for the good of the 
ple. The government there threw them 
into di ; most of them perished, and 
the few that remained were preparing them- 
selves to meet their fate, had not the ene- 
my been timely attacked. 
«« The feeling Greek people of the Pelo- 
mnesus, as well as those of the Islands of 
the Hidra, Spezia, and Ipseca, were amongst 
the first to shew their zeal and disinterest- 
edness, and to acknowledge the call of li- 
berty. But disorder and anarchy stopped 


its ne 

** All the provinces and islands felt the 
necessity of an immediate Provisional Go- 
vernment. A local Senate was established 
at Callozief, in the month of May 1821 ; 
but as the enemy always beat the Greeks, 
who were obliged to face them on every 
side, the Senate was prevented from doing 
its duty. 

“« The Primates of the provinces and 
islands being called upon by the Prince 
Demetrius Ipsilanti, repaired, when they 
found an opportunity, first to Vevvené, and 
afterwards to Saracova; but the circum- 
stances attending the war prevented the 
continuation of this establishment. 

** Several castles, amongst which those of 
Tripolitza, being taken, it was generally 

on to convoke again this Assembly, 
and establish a final system of government, 
with the advice of all the provinces and 
islands. In consequence, all the provinces 
of the Peloponnesus gave their opinions 
reciprocally, and appointed six individuals as 
the electors for each province ; and out of 
these six, each chose a member for the 
Senate, giving him full powers in a written 
document. e Senators sitting there, on 
the 1st December, took, first, the oath of 
allegiance to their country, and signed 
their names, the country, and province they 
belonged to, as follow : 

Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti. 

Petrombey Marromicali, from Maina. 

Prato Langlo Ambrosio, of Arcadia. 

Archomandrite Gregorio Dickeo, from 

Leondaci. 

With 21 others. 

«« The Assembly of the Peloponnesus 
elects the most illustrious Prince Ipsilanti 
as'the President of the Senate of the Pelo- 
ponnesus.—Michael Gialina, to be Secretary. 

«« The present circumstances do not allow 
a final organization, but a provisional one, 
useful to the country, to the general and 
individual safety of its inhabitants of every 
class, to remove the evils of anarchy, to 
provide for the public economy, the reve- 
nue, and its expenditure.— 

** Ist. This government shall be provi- 
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sional, but continue until the nation may, 


by the help of God, enjoy and have 


an opportunity to ish a \permapent 
of government. 
*< end, The present Government shell. be 
called the Senate of the P. 


‘* 3rd. It will take care of the public eeo- 
nomy, revenue, and general expenditure of 
the country with punctuality and honour, 
and discharge its duties most scrupulously. 

** The Assembly decrees— 

*« tst. That the government shall be pro- 
visional. 

“< @nd. That they will maintain the rights 
of the nation, by signing the organization 
of the provisional government. 

“ 3rd. pa elders -$ each district, city, 
or village shall elect their judges accordi 
to doncuteas of the place. ; A place tion 
from 10 to 50 souls, one; from 51 to 100, 
two; from101 to 200, three; from 201 to 
300, four ; from 301 to 400, five. 

‘« Their duties and prerogatives. 

*¢ 1st. To obey all the orders which will 
be sent to them by the Epheri of the pro- 
vinces. 

** 2nd. To punish the guilty by means 
of the executive power, which will be ap- 
pointed by the Epheri of the provinces. 

*< 8rd. To give an exact account to the 
Epheri of the provinces, at the end of 
every month. 

*¢ 4th. To settle the difference between 
individuals, and to judge them ; but should 
they not succeed, to bring them before a 
superior court. 

** 5th. To give their reports on affairs in 
general to the Epheri of the province, and 
not to the Senate. 

“* 6th. They are to continue in office 
only one year; but should any of them be- 
come unworthy of his situation, or be guilty 
of any crime, he shall be dismissed, pu- 
nished, and replaced by another.” 

It then proceeds with directions to the 
different districts for the appointment of 
the Epheri, their duties and pre ives, 
and the general organization of the Senate, 
and the appointment of the military. 

** The religion of the Greek States shall 
be of the tern Orthodox Church of 
Christ. However, the Greek Government 
will tolerate any other religion, and the ec- 
clesiastical functions of those religions may 
be —s exercised.” - 

e provisional seat of government is es- 
tablished at Corinth ; but should circum- 
stances require it, the seat of government 
may be transferred whenever the executive 
body thinks fit. 

Seals of government bear the 
of Minerva, with the emblem of wea 

The national colours, both of the army 

and Noga blue ry be 
ized law, ing been pri 
and published all over ee the arse 


was deposited in. the record. office of the 
AMERICA. 


deliberative body. 

















1823.) 
AMERICA. 
New York have brought a variety 
of details of piracies ia the West Indies, and 
changes, and rumours of changes in South 


America. The most important intelligence, 
however, in these journals is a 
ment they contain of the measures taken by 
the Russian Government to put in force its 

extraordinary pretensions to the pos- 
pen of the N western coast of dae. 
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rica, and to the exclusive om pase and 
spare bhene dba ote sea. The 
ian Government had given an answer, 
mild in tone, but evasive in substance, to 
the representation of the American Minis- 
ter in opposition to this claim; but it now 
raeheh wwe aoe 
quarter ac begun to dri Ame- 
rican vessels from the seas in question, the 
commerce of which they had previously en- 
joyed without interruption. 


<= 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 


The disorders in the South of Ireland re- 
main, according to the last accounts, unal- 
tered. In the county of Limerick, a gen- 
tleman’s house has been attacked and plun- 
dered of arms, at ten o'clock in the fore- 
noon; eleven ruffians were afterwards seiz- 
ed, and four identified as am to the out- 
rage. In the county of Tipperary, there 
have been a burning of one house, an attack 
upon another, and a rescue of cattle taken 
in distress, by a mob of three hundred per- 
sons.—The Catholics of Cork were to hold 
an aggregate meeting to consider the state 
of their affairs. 

A dreadful scene of blood occurred on the 
late fair-day of Maghera, in the county of 
Londonderry. Some of the Orange yeo- 
men, it appears, quarrelled with the people 
at the fair, and the yeomen were obliged to 
retreat to the barracks, where they, as well 
as the military, were assaulted with stones. 
The yeomen, being supplied with fire-arms, 

i several vollies among the crowd, 
who fled, and they were pursued by the yeo- 
men and military. Some houses were en- 
tered and sacked in the pursuit. The num- 
bers killed and wounded are variously stated ; 
from 8 to 12 are said to have been killed, 
and from 40 to 50 wounded.—The streets 
were covered with blood. 

Some quarries of white and green marble 
have been lately discovered in the West of 
Ireland, which ise to be very valuable. 
The white is said to be of a quality superior, 





for the of and sculpture, to 
any Italian marble, being of the same tex- 
ture and constitution with the best Grecian 
marble; and the nm marble is considered 


to be of the family of the verde antique, and 
to rival the finest specimens of that very 
rare and costly article in beauty. 


—@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


the quarterly ave rices published 
in Gesstte an Sevester last, the posts 
are now open to the admission of barley and 
oats from the British Colonies in North 
America, at the high duties; and if there 


be any oats from thence under bond, ware- 
housed previous to the 13th May, 1822, the 
same are now admissible, dut : 

Owing to the very great p Been on the 
Continent, and other parts of Europe, for 
cotton twist, the spinning business of Lan- 
cashire is now more brisk than has been 
known at any former period. We have 
been told there are no less than eighty fac- 
tories or cotton mills (upon an extensive 
scale) erecting in the above county at the 
present time. Adjoining the town of Pres- 
ton, er has just been set apart for one, 
which will be one hundred and fifty-two 
yards in length, seventeen yards in width, 
and seven stories in height, with two steam 
engines of 60 and 90-horse power each._— 
It is calculated that the machinery requisite 
for this factory will alone cost from 60 to 
70 thousand pounds. 

Roman Antiguitizs.—The Roman. tes- 
selated pavement lately discovered at Thrux- 
ton near Andover (noticed in page 452), is 
not far distant from the Roman road, lead- 
ing from Sorbiodunum to Calleva. It bears 
the following inscription : 

QVINTVS NATALIVS NATALINVS ET BODENI, 

We are happy to learn that every possible 
care is taking by its owner, H. Noyes, esq. 
to preserve it from dilapidation. A male 
and female skeleton, with small coins, have 


been found in digging amongst the old foun- 
dations, And further investigation is mak- 
ing. 


Some Roman and other coins, and a very 
curious copper thumb-ring, with a stone 
rudely set in it, on which some figure is 
engraved, have been found in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorchester, by Thomas Walsh, gar- 
dener, of Colliton. 

Some curious remains of antiquity have 
lately been discovered in a field, on pf es- 
tate of W. Greenwood, esq. of Brookwood, 
Wilts. Six tesselated pavements have been 
already cleared, and further discoveries are 
making. 

There is another, and we must call it a 
stupendous piece of improvement on the 
tapis in the neighbourhood of Plymouth, 
viz. a Chain or Suspension Bri across 
the Tamar, at Saltash. A of 
the former town has taken up the thing in 

earnest ; 
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earnest; and the wealthy landholders in 
Devon and Cornwall have come forward 
with spirited offers of pecuniary assistance. 

May 26. The Arundel and Portsmouth 
Canal was This interesting spec- 
tacle attracted a great concourse of specta- 
tors to view it. procession was pre- 
ceeded by the Earl of Egremont in his barge, 
followed by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Arundel, in their barge: a number of other 
boats with parties followed, and laden 
and lighters, some with goods from London, 
others with coals, &c. The procession 
moved through the locks at Ford near Arun- 
del, to Chichester. This Canal, from its 
commencement, has been three years form- 
ing, and has cost about 160,000/. 

Duke of York has accepted the of- 
fice of Patron of the Bath Literary and 
Scientific Institution, and has intimated his 
intention, when further acquainted with its 
views and objects, to institute an annual 
premium, to be appropriated at the direc- 
tion of the Managers. 

Oxford, May 27. This morning, three 
Members of the largest College in this Uni- 
versity left it, under a sentence of expulsion, 
their offence being the disturbance of the 
whole College, in the night-time, by the 

ing of lamps and doors, and the most 
hideous yells, mingled with shouts of “Fire ! 
Fire! Murder! Murder !” The present 
sentence falls upon the eldest son of an 
English Earl, and upon two gentlemen- 
commoners. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
May 28. The Anniversary Meeting of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c. was held in the King’s ae Hay- 
market, for the purpose of distributing the 
rewards ected: to the candidates for 
their proficiency, improvements, and _in- 
ventions, in arts, man res, and com- 
merce. The theatre was crowded as early 
as eleven o'clock, and the Duke of Sussex 
took the chair at a quarter beforeone. The 
stated, that the Society had de- 
creed the Gold Ceres Medal to Colonel 
Wildman, of Newstead Abbey, for planting 
500 forest trees ; and mentioned that great 
improvement had been made in preparing 
ium in this country, two premiums for 
which had been granted. Among the nu- 
merous other rewards, was that of the Gold 
Vulcan Medal to Capt. Dansey, of the 
Royal Artillery, for a kite for effecting a 
communication between a stranded ship. and 
the- shore. A silver medal was awarded to 
Mr. Cobbett, for plat from English — 
The theatre was illuminated, and the stage 
exhibited. a most. beautiful coup.d’eil, from 
the splendour of the ladies’ dresses and or- 
naments. “The barometer was as high as 
85.in the house at 2 o'clock. 
June 13. Numerous friends of the con- 
stitutional. party in Spain assembled at the 


London Tavern, for the. purpose of 
moting a subscription. Lord W. Bentinck 
posites, and resolutions expressive of ab- 

orrence at the invasion of Spain, were una- 
nimously carried. The meeting was ad- 
dressed by Lord Erskine, Lord > 
Lord John Russell, Lord Ebrington, Sir-R, 
Ferguson, Sir J. Mackintosh, Mr.Brougham, 
Mr. Hobhouse, Mr. Hume, Mr. Denman, 
Mr. Baring, &c. Besides these distinguished 
persons, there were 
venor, W. Russell, Nugent, and Gosford. 
Several thousand pounds have since been 
subscribed. 

So1-pisante Princess or CUMBERLAND. 

We imagine that the high pretensions of 
this lady (see vol. xcu. ii. 37) are for ever 
set at rest.—On Wednesday, the 18th of 
June, Sir Gerard Noel moved that. a peti- 
tion to the House of Commons he had pre- 
viously presented, stating her claims, should 
be referred to a select committee. This 
afforded an amusing discussion, which will 
be given in our Supplementary Number, 
among the Parliamentary Debates. 

«‘ This lady (says a contemporary Journal) 
is a novel writer and a poet; and one day, 
when she had wasted worlds of fiction, like 
Shakspeare, she determined to imagine a 
new one, of which herself should the 
heroine. Her ‘ eye, in a fit of frenzy 
rolling,’ saw that an accession to the Royal 
Family of England in her own person, if it 
could not give hopes of youthbot heirs to 
the throne, might, perhaps, be useful in 
extending our alliances; and she therefore 
determined to confer this benefit on the 
country. This lady, whose talents in fabri- 
cating documents had previously been dis- 
played in proving that her uncle, Dr. Wil- 
mot, was the real Junius, aimed at higher 
game, to which this was but the stepping- 
stone ; she not only claimed to be a mem- 
ber of the Royal Family, but she even in- 
sinuated that she would change the succes- 
sion to the Throne itself. As, in a metro- 
polis like that of London, there are always 
some persons ready to engage in any specu- 
lation, however iiomguat, for t ‘ig 
of gain, Mrs. Serres contrived to hire a 
carriage, and assumed the royal arms and 
royal livery; she talked loudly of her 
claims, not only of birth, but also of a pecu- 
liar nature; and on the stre of these 
contrived to live some time. e event en- 
listed some of the London newspapers in 
her cause; and some well-meaning, but 
weak-headed persons really believed, that 
she was by birth a British Princess —Among 
those who appear to have given most cre- 
dit to the statements are Sir Gerard Noel, 
who presented her petition to the House of 
Commons, and Mr. Hume, who seconded 
Sir Gerard’s motion—The result was, that 
this Olive Branch was lopped from the tree 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
- , bane a 


Gazetre Promotions, &c. 
oe May 24. 4th Reg. Drag. 
Brevet ere thee oe em tote Liver 
col.—Captain Thos. Hutton to be Major.— 
Coldstream” Guards, Lieut. W. Serjeantson, 


to be Lieutenant and Shona Wea. Fe. 
Brevet yee ron urdock W to 


orps, Major George Sack- 
mud Vesa} oot 


to te Liew. -Col.—Cape Corps 
emp 1% Brevet Major Lord George Len- 
nox to be Major. 

May 27.’ Adm. Sir R. Bickerton, K.C.B. 
of U house, Hunts, to take the sur- 
name, and bear the arms of Hussey quarter! 
with those of Bickerton, in compliance with 
the will of his late maternal uncle, Lieut.- 
Gen. V. W. Husse 

May 31. oth Reg. Light Drag. Capt. J. 
A. Lord ivaieeaal to be Capt.—17th 
Ditto, Major G. Luard to be Major.—31st 
Foot, Brevet Major T. S. Nicolls to be 
Major.—59th Ditto, Capt. D. Graham to 
be Major.—ist West India Reg. Major 
Henry Capadose, to be Major. * 

June 13. 13th Light "Dng. Capt. M. 
Bowers to be Major. 


Eccresiastical, PaereRMENTs. 


Hon. and Rev. W. Annesley, Studley V. 
Warwickshire, which has been vacant 
since the reign of Edward VI. 

Rev. Mr. Armistead, Cockeram V. co, Lanc. 

Rev. L. Athill, Rambargh Perp. Cur. with 
St. Michael Southelmham, annexed, Suff. 

Rev. Frederick Barnes, D, D. (Sub-Dean of 
Christ Church), Cheriton Bishop R. 

vou. 

Rev. Wm. Dowker, Hawnby R. co. York. 

Rev. E. A. H. Drummond, D. D. Dalham 
R. Suffolk. 





Rev. Henry Fardell, Bexwell R. Norfolk. 
Rev.Geo.-Lillie-Wodeh Franquier, Bac- 
ton V. Norfolk. - 


go Gronow, Kilybebill R. Glamorgan- 


Rev. J. L. Hamilton, Ellesborongh R. Bucks. - 


Rev. J. B. Jameson, Heywood Perp. Cur. 
Laneashire 
eydwell, Boothby Pagnell R. co. 


Mesham, Ripple R. Kent. 
Moore, Wim rne St. Giles 


, Colney R. Norfolk, 
Rey. Finny Master of Monmouth 


Rey, J-Powel 
“Gamma So) ) Lecturer on Mr. Jones’s 
ion in that town. 


Rey, O. » Middleton R. Essex, 
* 


. Mayd 
Robert 
Rev, Robert 


2 
Res 
R. Dorsetshire 


Gexz. Mac. June, 1823. 


ae 








—— Rowden, B, D. Cuxham and Ibstoae 
Oxon. 
Rev. Geo. Smalley, Debenham V. Suffolk. 
Rev. Jeremiah Smith, D. ickeol Schone Master 
of Manch +, ral 
R. in that town. ’ 
Rev. J. Starr, North Tawton R. Devou. 
Rev. T. Sworde, M. A. Bungay St. awe 
Perp. Cur. ; also Evening Lecturer of 
ish. 
Rev. E. Thackeray, Louth R. Ireland. 
Rev. Z. S. Warren, V. Linc. 
Rev. G. D. Whitehead, Salixby V. Lincole. 
Rev. }W. Read, Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duke of Clarence, 
Rev. H. H. ap. Sere Domestic Chaplain ¢ 
the Marquis of Ay! 


Rev. W. Pitman mca n= Demestio: Chaplain 
to Baroness Dowager Lavington. 

Rev. A. Goode, jun. one of the Chaplains of 
the Hon. East India Company on the 
Bombay station. 

DisPEensaTions. 

Rev. J. Foley, A. M. Rector of Holt, Wor- 
cestershire,to hold the R of Strawley. 

The Rev. John Fenton, to hold the Vica- 
rage of Penrith with the V. of Torpea- 
how, Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Ballard, LL.B. to hold the Rectory 
of Woodeaton, with the Perpetual Curacy 
of Cropredy, co. Oxford. 





Crvut PrerexMents. © 

After a sharp contested i John sot ot 
elected Alderman o PLangbourn W, 
vice Eamer, dee. 

John Crowder, . the Senior Deputy. of 
Farringdon Within, unanimously elected 
Alderman of that extensive Ward, vice 
Smith, dee. 

James Heywood Markland, Esq. F. R.S. of 
the Temple, unanimously chosen Trea- 
surer of the Inco’ re Society m3 the 
Propagation of t ospel in ore 
Parts, vice Charles Bicknell, Esq e 

Rev. Heory Wheately, M. A. me 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, on 
the Old Foundation, elected Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall. 

Rev. G. Skinnes, Fellow of Jesus College, 
is appointed Conduct of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Rev. J. B. Bunce, Vicar of St. Dunstan's, 
to the Mastership of Eastbridge Hospital, 
Canter 


Rev. Thence Homer, of Trinis 
Cusine, susie Seas Seoeed Mlecaar st of 


Sheffield 

Rev. Mr. eur, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, Head Master of the Free Gram- 
mar Sehool of. Bury, Lancashire. F 


BIRTHS. 
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BIRTHS. 


The wife of F. T. Rogers, esq. of Tatham 
House, Poole, a son. 
In Great Cumberland-place, Lady Wm. 


Fitzroy, a dau. 
> At Barton Hodse, Hants, Mrs. Dean 
Shute, « daughter. 
At Carshalton Park, the wife of J. Plumer, 
esq. M.P. a son. 
At Farley, the wife of Rev. C. F. Watkins, 
& son. 
At Levant Lodge, co. Worcester, the 
Hon. Mrs. W. Coventry, a dau. 
At Vale Royal, Lady Delamere, a dau. 
April 18. At Zante, the wife of Philip 
dames Green, esq. Consul-General for the 
Morea, a son. 
May 2. At Beverley, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Beresford, a dong ter. 
May 8. At Castle Fraser, Mrs. Col. Fraser, 


» daughter. 





(June, 


May 5, At Clifton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Dilkes, a eee 
May 9. At Nunbury, Herts, Mrs. John- 
Earley Cook, a son. 

May 10. At Clifton, the wife of Major- 
Gen. » 8 SOn. 

May 11. Lady Lillie. a son. 
tian. Ciesla Lenght naan’ sesh! 

on. es 2 « 

May 30. At the Royal Mord, i ’ 
the Marchioness de Riazio Sferza, a dau. 

June 2. In Russell-square, the wife of 
W. Mackenzie, esq. 3d drag. a dau. 

June 4, At Ayton Stokely, the wife of 
Lieut-Col. Cookson, a daughter. _ 

June 10. Hon. Fe a dau. 

June 15. In Albemarle-street, Lady F. 
Leveson Gower, of male twins. 

June 18. At the house of Mr. Justice 
Park, in Bedford-square, the wife of Wm. 
Dickins, esq. a dau. 


—= 
MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 20, 1822. At Calcutta, Capt. Wm. 
Kennedy, Assistant Military Auditor-Gene- 
ral, to Charlotte, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
R. Blair, K.C. B.——28. At Bombay, Geo. 
Ogilvy, esq. Secre to Medical Board, 
and Surgeon to the idency, to Maria- 
Augusta, dau. of late Dr. Grieve, of St. 
Petersburgh.——31. At Malta, Wm. de la 
Condamine, esq. Commissariat of Accounts, 
to Matilda, dau. of J. Hennen, M.D. 

Lately. At Dartmouth, Rev. Mr. Hockin, 
to the only dau. of late Alfred-Sharke Lang- 
‘worthy, a of Modbury. Rev. Edwin 
Sidney, to Eliza, dau. of J. Vaughan, esq. 
of Shrewsbury. ——Rev. G. W. Chard, Vicar 
of Blandford, to Elizabeth-Frances, dau. of 
late Rev. T. Diggle, Rector of Tarrant- 
Hinton.—Rev. James Tripp, of Up Wal- 
tham, to Eliza-~-Howard, grand-dau. to late 
Gen. Harvey, and niece to J. H. Tilson, esq. 
of Watlin Park.——Charles Hastings, 
M. D. to Hannah, dau. of Dr. Woodyatt, 
of Worcester.——At Paris, W. F. Carter, 
M. D. to Mary-Anne, dau. of W. Miller, esq. 
Duchess-st.——Major Thomas Mahon, of 
the Galway reg. to Jane, dau. of Dr. H. 
Blake, of Galway ——Sam. Cox, esq. of 
Royal Marines, to only dau. of C. Ramus, 
be hy Ilfracombe. 








.18. At the Cape of Good Hope, 


Robert-Page Fulcher, esq. of Hon. E.1.C.’s 
‘Service, to the relict uf Mackenzie, of 
‘the Madras Establishment. 

March 10. Rev. Daniel M‘Allum, M.D. of 

North Shields, to Mary-. » dau. of 
Rev. Henry Taft, M.D. of Birmi —- 
35. At Bermuda, Capt. Hoare, of the sloop 
Dotterel, to Matilda, dau. ef Rear-Admiral 


13th Lt. eldest son of Sir D.Mackworth, 
bart. to Sophia Noel, dau. of James Mann, 
esq. of Leighton House, and grand-dau. of 
late Sir Horace Mann, bart.—— 12. By special 
licence, Bingham Baring, esq. M.P. to Lady 
Harriet Mary Montagu, dau. of late, and 
sister to present Earl of Sandwich.——21, 
By _ licence, by Bp. of Durham, Hon. 
- Keppel Barrington, eldest son of Visc. 
Barrington, to Hon. Jane-Elizabeth Liddell. 
May 4. Sir Gerard-Noel Noel, bart. M.P. of 
Exton park, to Harriet, dau. of Rev. J. Gill, 
of Seraptoft, co. Leicester, (See the death 
of his late lady, p. 468.)——13. At St. 
Marylebone, Job Hanmer, R.N. of 
Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, nephew to Sir Thos. 
Hanmer, bart. to Harriet, dau. of late T. 
Dawson, esq. of Edwardston Hall, Suffolk. 
——15. Rev. Walker King, son of Bp. of 
Rochester, to Anne, third dau. of Dr. He- 
berden.——-27. By special licence, at Devon- 
shire-house, by the Abp. of York, Earl 
Gower, eldest son of Marquis of Stafford, to 
Miss Howard, third dau. of Lord M 
June 2. At » Lieut. G. C, Cory, 
to dau. of Rev. B. Berry, Vicar of Triplow. 
= ~y Malvern, Wm. Norris, esq. 
. D. of Stourbridge, to Anne, San 
oa the “- G. eo N.—— 
3. Alexander in, esq. ‘orrington- 
oe ae ae 


[P. 308. The report of the of the 
Duke of St. Alban's to. Men. Cathber, 
was a mischievous hoax.} rc 

(To be continued in the 
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Manouis or SAuissuny. 

June 13. At his seat at Theohalds, 
near Hatfield, Herts, in the 75th year 
of his age, the Most Noble James Cecil, 
Marquis and Earl of Salisbury, in the 
county of Wilts; Viscount Cranbourn, 
in the county of Dorset; and Baron 
Cecil of Essingdon, in the county of 
Rutland. 

This highly-respected and venerable 
Nobleman was lineally descended from 
that illustrious statesman, William Cecil, 
Lord High Treasurer of England, who, 
for his eminent services, was created 
by patent Baron of Burleigh, Feb. 25, 
1570-1; an honour not then made cheap 
by prostitution, or ever bestowed with- 
out uncommon merit. The youngest 
son of this able agd upright minister, 
Robert Cecil, was. on the 4th of May, 
1605 (the very day on which his elder 
brother Thomas was advanced to the 
Earldom of Exeter), created Earl of 
Salisbury, and with precedence above 
him, which is said to bave occasioned, 
for some time, great heart-burnings be- 
tween the brothers. 

Through a long line of illustrious an- 
cestors descended the Jate Marquis, who 
was born on the 4th Sept. 1748, being 
the only son of James, the 6th Earl of 
Salisbury, by Elizabeth, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Edward Keet, of the city of 
Canterbury. In 1774, he was elected a 
Burgess in Parliament for the borough 
of Bedwin. On March 1, 1771, and 
during the life of his father, he was 
constituted Lord Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Hert- 
ford, and was sworn of his Majesty's 
most Honourable Privy Council. On 
March 13, 1773, he was appointed to 
the command of the Hergfurdshire Regi- 
ment of Militia; and on July the 7th 
following, was cegated D.C. L. by the 
University of Oxford. On the 2d Dec. 
in the same year, he married Lady Emily 
Mary, the second daughter of Wills, 
first Marquis of Downsbire, by whom 
he had issue Lady Georgiana Charlotte 
Augusta, born March 20, 1786; Lady 
Emily, born July 13, 1789, and. who 
married George-Tbhomas-John, Earl of 
Westmeath ; and James Mordaunt Wil- 
liam; born April 17, 1791, who on Feb. 
@; 9891, married Frances Mary, the only 
daughter and sole heiress of Bamber 
Gascoyne; Esq. and niece to Isaac Gas- 
coyne, Esq. of Roby Hall, Lancashire, a 
General in the Army; and M.-P. for the 


town of Liverpool. His Lordship suc- 
ceeded his father in his honours Sept. 19, 
1780, and on Dec. 20, 1783, was ap- 
pointed Lord Chamberlain of his Ma- 
jesty’s Household, which bonourable and 
distinguished station he retained till 
1804. On Aug. 18, 1789, be was ad- 
vanced to the title of Marquis of Salis- 
bury; and on the 14th of June, 1793, 
was elected a Knight Companion of the 
most noble Order of the Garter. 
June 13, 1800, the Volunteers of the 
county of Herts, to the amount of 1500, 
were reviewed in his Lordship’s park at 
Hatfield by his Majesty, who was ac- 
companied by the Queen, the Royal 
Family, many of the great officers of 
State, and of the principal nobility and 
gentry of the county. After the Review 
was ended, the whule company were 
sumptuously entertained by the Marquis. 
The fo!lowing was the return of the pro- 
visions provided on the occasion: 80 
hams and as many rounds of beef, 100 
joints of veal, 100 legs of amb, 100 
tongues, 100 meat pies, 25 edge-bones 
of beef, 25 rumps of beef roasted, 100 
joints of mutton, 25 briskets, 71 dishes 
of other roast beef, 100 gooseberry pies; 
besides very sumptuous covers at the 
tables of the King, the Cabinet Minis- 
ters, &c. For the country people there 
were dressed at the Salisbury arms, three 
bullocks, 16 sheep, and 25 lambs. The 
expence was estimated at upwards of 
3000/. In 1816, his Lordship was ap- 
pointed Joint Post-Master-General. He 
was also High Steward of the Borough 
of Hertford; F.R.S, and F.A.S, At the 
Coronation of his present Majesty, the 
Marquis had the bonour of carrying the 
Staff of St. Edward. 

The high and deserved estimation in 
which his Lordship was universally held, 
will occasion his death to be lamented 
as a public loss in the extensive circle 
of his acquaintance. In every relation 
of life, he was most exemplary; and as 
a busband and father, and master aod 
friend, he was truly estimable, But it 
was in private that his character shone 
with the brightest lustre. Amiable in 
his manners, and condescending in bis 
behaviour, he was beloved and respected 
by all who knew him ; to his humasity 
the distressed never appealed in vai ; 
and to his kind and affectionate attentions 
many have been indebted for consolation 
and support. Various instances: of bis 


benevolence are recurded, which.redoond 
most 
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most highly to his honour ; inasmuch as 
they were exercised with the greatest 
delicacy, lest they should hurt the feel- 
ings of those whom they relieved. His 
Lordship was possessed of an innocent 
playfulness of manners, and from the 
a¢gcuraey of his memory was particularly 
happy in his description of characters, 
and in bis relation of anecdotes and 
things. His wit was playful and good- 
hbumoured ; yet, when occasion offered, 
or inclination prompted, could be sar- 
castic and keen. 

In his political capacity he was firmly 
attached to the Constitution of his 
country, and a zealous friend and sup- 
porter of the Protestant Establishment. 
He was not, however, remarkable for 
any active part in Parliament, though 
he sometimes appeared in the House of 
Lords on particular questions, when bis 
name was almost invariably found in 
the ministerial majorities. With the 
late King he was a decided favourite; and 
the strong attachment of the Monarch 
to the servant was fully evinced by the 
long period during which he presided 
over his Majesty’s Household. 

During a considerable portion of the 
year, his Lordship resided at his roman- 
tic and favourite residence the Cassino, 
at Aldeburgh, on the coast of Suffolk, 
and enlivened the place by his constant 
hospitalities. Such, indeed, was at all 
times and on all occasions the affability 
of bis demeanour, the urbanity of his 
manners, and the condescension of his 
behaviour, that he gained the general 
esteem and affection of the inhabitants, 
as well as gave interest and animation 
to the place, and thereby rendered it 
highly gratifying to those who were at- 
tracted thither by his illustrious name. 
To the poorer inhabitants, who, during 
his Lordship’s occasional residence libe- 
rally participated in the bounties which 
Providence had committed to his trust 
and disposal, his loss will be severely felt. 
During the last winter, in order to ren- 
der their hardships more tolerable in 
the then depressed state of things, there 
was scarcely a family in low circum- 
stances to which his beneficent band 
did not administer comfort, by supplying 
them with food and raiment according 
to their several necessities, The remem- 
brance of these actions will never be 
forgotten: they will embalm bis memory 
on earth, aud will be registered to his 
comfort in heaven. 

There is a portrait of the Marquis, 
when Earl of Salisbury, by Orme, 8vo, 
1780 ; and a full-length of him in his 
robes and with his wand. His Lordship 
privately printed ‘an account in 4to of 
the Royal Review at Hatfield; and there 


Osituary.— Marquis of Salisbury.—Mr. W. Playfair. 





[Jane, 
is an engraving of the scene by Sadler, 


after a painting by Livesay. 
Ipswich, June 23. J.F. 





Mr. WiLLiAM PLAYFAIR. 

Feb. 11. In his 64th year, Mr. Wil- 
liam Playfair. The subject of eur pre- 
sent memoir was the son of a clergy- 
man in the neighbourhood of Dundee, 
and was born in 1759. His father dying 
when he was young, his education and 
support principally rested on his elder 
brother, the late Professor, who was 
then a minister of the church of Scot- 
land. Discovering an early taste for 
the mechanical arts, he was, when of a 
sufficient age, apprenticed for a short 
period, to a millwright of the name of 
Mickle, where he had for bis fellow ap- 
prentice Juhn Rennie, the celebrated 
engineer, Mr. Playfair quitted Scotland 
for England, and, proceeding to Birm- 
ingham, was engaged in 1780, asa 
draughtsman at Soho, in the employ- 
ment of Mr. James Watt. 

Had Mr, Playfair cultivated his me- 
chanical genius, there is no doubt, that 
he would not only have obtained consi- 
derable eminence, but have rendered no 
inconsiderable service to this country. 
Unhappily, however, for his own inte- 
rests, he had the ambition te become 
an author. 

Few individuals of the present day 
have written so much or so consistently 
as Mr. Playfair. Politics and political 
economy were his favourite topics, and 
there has scarcely been a subject of 
public interest, connected with either, 
during the last forty years, that has not 
elicited a pamphlet from his prolific pen. 
Firmly devoted to the interests of his 
country, he never suffered any opportu- 
nity of serving it by his pen to escape 
him, though his exertions went unre- 
warded, and he often incurred expenses 
which his cireumstances would very ill 
bear. As one instance of the neglect 
with which he was treated, we may 
mention, that although he was the per- 
son who furnished the plan and alphabet 
of the telegraph to the British Govern- 
ment, which enabled it to adopt a sys- 
tem of communication then so success- 
fully employed by our great Enemy, yet 
Mr. Playfair’s services were not ovly 
unrequited, but even very tardily ac- 
knowledged. Mr. Playfair happened to 
be at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, when a 
member of the Parliament of Bourdeavx 
arrived at the same inn, aud described 
to him a telegraph, which had been 
erected on the mountain of Belville. 
Mr. Playfair, of whose mechanical genius 
we shall speak hereafter, soon compre- 
hended the plan, and, in the course of 

the 














1823.) 
the next sayy executed .two working 
models of instrument, which he 


sett to the Duke of York, * and hence,” 
says the * Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
* the plan and alphabet of the machine 
came to England.’ 

Although y sate this time, the cacoethes 
seribendi had become his ruling passion, 
yet it was not the only one, and Mr. 
Playfair successively obtained five pa- 
tents for inventions, of the nature of 
which, however, the writer is not fully 
acquainted. Que of them was for mak- 
ing sashes of metal, composed of cop- 
per, zinc, and iron, which be called 
eldorado sashes, aud with which several 
windows in Carlton House, and some 
door sashes in the British Museum, are 
fitted up. 

Mr. Playfair also invented the ma- 
chines by which the ornamental part or 
fret work of silver-tea boards and sugar- 
tongs was done, which had hitherto 
been executed by the hand only. The 
same machine was applicable to the ma- 
nufacture of coach-ornaments, buckles, 
and even to the making of borse-shoes. 
Of the latter, it made six dozen anda 
half, from the iron bars, in seven minutes. 

After residing some time in London, 
where Mr, Playfair opened a silver- 
smith’s shop for the sale of plate of his 
own manufacture, he proceeded to Paris, 
and entered into some mechanical spe- 
culations, particularly a rolling mill on 
a new plan, for which be had obtained 
an exclusive privilege from the King. 
While residing in that capital, he formed 
an acquaintance with Mr. Joel Barlow, 
who bad been sent agent to Paris for 
the sale of lands on the banks of the 
Sioto, a river which falls into the Ohio. 
These lands, to the extent of three mil- 
lions of acres, had been purchased by a 
company at New York, of which Mr. 
Duer, an eminent merchant, and Mr. 
Hamilton, Secretary to the United States 
‘Treasury, were leading members. Mr. 
Barlow, being without connections in 
Paris, and unacquainted with the lan- 
guage, found some difficulty in carrying 
his object into effect, until introduced 
to Mr, Playfair, who undertook the dis- 
posal of the lands. The French revelu- 
tion rendering emigration a matter of 
choice to some, and of necessity to more, 
Mr, Playfair undertook the agency, to 
dispose of the lands, at five ee? per 
acre, one half of which was to be paid 
on signing the act of sale, and the other 
half to remain on mortgage tothe United 
States, to be paid within two years after 
taking possession. The office was open- 
ed in a large hotel in the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs, contiguous to the 
Palais Royal, in November 1789, under 
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less than two months, 

acres of land were svld. om vessels 
sailed from Havre de Grace, laden with 
emigrams ; and the colony. of , Sieto, 
formed. by Mr. Playfair, though not.a 
very flourishing, is an improving settle- 
ment. 

The political opinions of Mr. Playfair 
were not very favourable to the French 
Revolution, and happening to express 
himself somewhat freely on the subject, 
he provoked the enmity of Barrere, who 
obtained an order for his arrest; ap- 
prised, however, of his dapger, he suc- 
ceeded in making his escape to Holland, 
and thence to England. On his return 
to London, Mr. Playfair projected a 
bank, to be called the Security Bank, 
in which Mr. Hartsinck, formerly in the 
celebrated house of the Hopes at Am- 
sterdam, and the Rev. Mr, Hutchinson, 
became partners. This bank was open- 
ed in Cornhill; its object was to lend 
money on such securities as were va- 
luable, but not easy to borrow money 
upon. Unfortunately, however, suffi- 
cient attention was not: paid to the na- 
ture of the security, and bankruptcy 
ensued. From this period we have only 
to consider Mr. Playfair as a literary 
man, whose life, like that of most au- 
thors, was much chequered, Of his ac- 
tivity, the following list of bis works will 
bear ample evidence :— 

1. Joseph and Benjamin.—2. Regula- 
tions for the Joterest of Money, 1785.— 
3. The Statistical Breviary, shewing on 
a principle entirely new, the Resources 
of every State and Kingdom of Europe. 
—4, The Commercial and Political Atlas, 
1786.—5. On the Asiatic Establishments 
of Great Britain, 4to.—6. The inevitable 
Consequences of a Reform in Parlia- 
ment.—7. A general View of the actual 
Force and Resources of France, 1793.— 
8. Better Prospects to the Merchants 
and Manufacturers of Great Britain, 1793. 
—9. Thoughts upon the present State 
of French Politics,1793,-—10. Peace with 
the Jacobins impossible, 1794.—11. Let- 
ter to Earl Fitzwilliam, occasioned by 
his two Letters to the Earl of Carlisle, 
1794.—12. The History of Jacobinism, 
1795.—13. A real Statement of the Fi- 
nances and Resources of Great Britain, 
1796.—14, Statistical Tables, exhibiting 
a View of ali the States of Europe, 4to, 
1800.—15. Proofs relative to the Falsi- 
fication, by the French, of the inter- 
cepted Letters found on board the Ad- 
mirel Aplio East Indiaman, 8vo, 1804— 
16. An Enquiry into the Causes of the 
decline and fail of wealthy and powerful 
Nations, 4to, 1805. 2d edit. 1807.—17. 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, with notes, 

sup- 
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chapters, &c. 11 edit. 3 
Bvo. 1806-—18. A Statistical Ac- 
count of the United States of America, 
Translated from the French, 8vo, 1807.— 
19. Plan for Establishing the Balance 
of Power in Europe, 8vo, 1813.—20. Bri- 
tish Family Antiquity, 9 vols. 4to.—2!. 
An Address to the Nobility on the Ad- 
vantages of Hereditary Rank, 8vo.—22. 
A second Address to ditto.—23. On the 
Trade of India, by P. O’Hara.—24. Ecce 
Jterum—25. Letter to Lords and Com- 
mons in Support of the Apprentice 
Laws.—26. Early Friends of the Prince 
Regent.—27. Vindication of the Reign of 
George III.—26. A Letter to the Prince 
Regent, on the Ultimate Tendency of the 
Roman Catholic Claims; containing also 
a clear Statement of the Operation of 
the Sinking Fund, &c—29. Buonaparte’s 
Journey to Moscow, in the Manner of 
John Gilpin, 1813.—30. Statement to 
Earl Bathurst, on the Escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, &c.—31. Letters to Earl 
Bathurst, Messrs. Abercromby, and Mo- 
rier.—32. An Answer to the Calumnia- 
tors of Louis XVIII. 1815.—33. Political 
Portraits in this New Era, 2 vols. 1814.— 
34. Supplement to Political Portraits. — 
35. France as it is, not Lady Morgan's 
France.—36. On Emigration to France.— 
37. On Agricultural Distress. 

We are aware that this list is very 
imperfect, nor is it possible to complete 
it; and we doubt not that Mr. Playfair 
(including pamphlets) was the author at 
least of one hundred distinct works. In 
addition to the above, we must add: 

38. The Tomahawk, a periodica!, pub- 
lished daily at 2d. during the session of 
1795. Of this work, Mr. Playfair was 
joint proprietor and editor with the late 
much-esteemed Dr. Arnold. Mr. Play- 
fair wrote the leading article, and some 
of our living dramatists contributed to- 
wards the poetical department of the 
Tomahawk.—39. Anticipation ; a weekly 
paper, which was for some time honour- 
ed with the patronage of the Jate Mr. 
Wyndham. It was, we believe, pub- 
lished about the year 1808, and did not 
reach more than twenty or thirty num- 
bers.—40. Montefiore on the Bankrupt 
Laws.— 41. European Commerce, by 
Jephson Ody, Esq. 

' These two works, though published 
under the names of the gentlemen last 
mentioned, were written by Mr. Playfair. 
Of the whole of these publications, the 
* History of Jacobinism,” and the “ En- 
quiry into the Causes of the Decline 
and Fall of wealthy and powerful Na- 
tions,” are perhaps the best, though the 
Statistical Breviary and Atlas display 
great ingenuity in simplifying statistical 
details, by means of geometrical lives 
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and figures. These ‘works ‘Were the 
means of introducing’ Mr. ‘Playfair ‘to’ 
the friendship of the ‘late’ Matquis of 


Lansdown, and several distinguished 
members of the jegislatute. The notes 
to Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations," 
display considerable knowledge of poli- 
tical economy. 

In private life Mr. Playfair was amia- 
ble and firm in his friendship, as he 
was loyal in his principles, With a 
thoughtlessness that is too frequently 
allied to genius, he neglected to secure 
that provision for his family, which, 
from his talents, they were justified to 
expect, and although he laboured ar- 
dently and abundantly for his Country, 
yet he found it ungrateful, and be was 
left in age and infirmity to regret that 
he had neglected bis own interests to 
promote those of the British Government. 
His mental energies continued unim- 
paired, while for many months bis phy- 
sical strength was exhausting. He has 
left a widow and four children. One of 
his sons ,was a lieutenant in the 104th 
regiment, who, on its being disbanded in 
Canada, turned his attention to me- 
chanics, and superintended the construc- 
tion of a saw-mill, though bred only to 
the military profession. Mr. Playfair 
has left two daughters, one of whom is 
blind. As the daughter of a person 
whose life was devoted to the service of 
the British government, she has strong 
claims on its bounty, and we trust they 
will not be overlooked.— Lit. Chronicle. 





Don Juan Liorente. 

Lately. At Madrid, Don Juan Antonio 
Llorente, formerly one of the principal 
officers of the Inquisitorial Court, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Toledo, &c. 
This historian of his country and her 
institutions was among the first Digni- 
taries of the Church of Spain; to which, 
notwithstanding the temptations of a 
corrupt Court, where his talents and 
his learning had obtained him a consi- 
derable degree of favour and influence, 

was an ornament, by the correctness 
and decorum of his manners. A long 
list of his works might be given; but 
as they are little known in this country, 
it may be sufficient to mention, his 
“Complete History of the Spanish In- 
quisition, from the period of its esta- 
blishment by Ferdinand V. to the pre- 
sent time, from the most authentic 
documents,” translated into English in 
1817. In this work, the ene of bis 


genius, bursting the fetters then im- 
posed by the Inquisition on the intellect 
of his countrymen, broke out on eve 
side in power, and seized at once on & 
the strong-holds of priestly —— 
e 
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He dissipated the darkness which for 
centuries had covered the Inquisition ; 
cna Da prnmnens a ~ public ne the 
fi formity of that horrid tribunal. 
"Wee the overwhelming power of 
France, in its first rash, had placed the 
brother of Napvleon on the throne of 
Spain, Llorente was invited into its ser- 
vice by the sagacity of the new Govern- 
ment; and, conceiving at once that the 
cause of his country was hopeless, and 
that his sphere of usefulness would be 
enlarged by his accession to office, he 
accepted of the station which was offered 
to him. To this station, however, he 
carried a Spanish heart; and many a 
Spaniard was be enabled to save from 
the revenge or the jealousy of the alien 
usurpation. But bis submission to the 
French sceptre, how justifiable or even 
praiseworthy soever might have been its 
motives, was fatal to his fortune. By 
his. rightful Sovereign, as might be ex- 
pected, he was branded as a traitor; 
and, the sentence of the Monarch being 
affirmed by the stern patriotism of the 
Cortes, he was despoiled of his entire 
property, and was driven to linger out 
his days in beggary and exile. Franee 
was bis place of refuge; but when, in 
_subserviency to Papal vengeance, he had 
been ordered, by the Ruling Powers there, 
into the second exile, he once again flew 
to his regenerated Spain: to his own dear 
land, which he was destined to reach but 
not to enjoy; for there, induced by the 
toils of his Jong, hazardous, and impeded 
travel, Death speedily overtook him, 
_and terminated for ever the malignity 
of his fate. 
Generat Ropert MANNERS. 

June 9. At his house, in Curzon-street, 
May Fair, General Robert Manners, of 
Blexholm, co. Lincoln, He was the 
eldest son of Lord Robert Manners, half 
brother of John 3d Duke of Rutland, 
and several years M.P. for Kingston- 
upon-Hull; was born Jan. 2, 1758, en- 
tered early into the 3d regiment of Dra- 
goon Guards, then commanded by his 
father ; on the 3d Oct. 1779, exchanged 
to the 86th; and afterwards obtaining a 
company in the 3d Foot Guards, served 
with it in the campaign of 1794, under 
his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and as Major General under the same 
illustrious commander, during the ope- 
rations in Holland, where he was severely 
wounded. He obtained the Colonelcy 
of the 30th reg. of Foot, Nov. 7, 1799, 
which he continued to hold to the 
period of his decease. 

For many years he was one of the 
Equerries to his late Majesty, and on 
the death of General Philip Goldsworthy, 
succeeded him as Clerk Martial and 





first Equerry, remaining attached to the 
person and suite of our late beloved Mo- 
narcb for between thirty and forty years, 
from whom and. from whose family he 
ever experienced strong and gratifying 
demonstrations of individual friendship 
and regard, 

General Manners was elected M.P. for 
Bedwin, co. Wilts, in 1784, which he 
represented until the year 1790, baving 
for his colleague his first cousin the 
present Duke of Montrose, then Marquis 
Grabam; in the latter year, after an un- 
successful contest for Northampton, 
upon Francis Dickins, Esq. who had 
been chosen for Cambridge, making bis 
election for the county of Northampton, 
be succeeded bim upon the Rutland in- 
terest at the former place, and remained 
in every Parliament until 1820, when be 
retired altogether from the House of 
Commons, in which, like the other 
members of his house, he had given an 
undeviating support to the measures 
and policy of Mr. Pitt, and afterwards 
to those of the existing Administration. 





Cot. THORNTON. 

Lately. At Paris, Col. Thomas Thorn- 
ton, formerly Lieut.-Colonel of the West 
York Militia; Prince de Chambord, and 
Marquis de Pont; the first sportsman 
of his day in point of science, and one of 
the most convivial companions of the 
festive board that ever drained a bow] to 
Bacchus, During the latter years of his 
life he resided entirely at Paris, wherc 
he established a weekly dinner party, 
under the name of “ The Falconer’s 
Club.” For some months bis health 
was visibly on the decline, yet he would 
lie in bed all day, rise at five to go the 
club, sing the best songs and tell the 
best stories of any of the members. 

He was the son of a very respectable 
gentleman, who, in the rebellion of 
1745, raised a company of volunteers in 
the defence of Government, and com- 
manded them himself. Being afterwards 
introduced with his lady, who was re- 
markable for her beauty, to George the 
Second, the monarch paid him many 
compliments for bis spirit and loyalty, 
adding these words: * But till I] saw 
this lady I knew not the real value of 
your services.” The Colonel was born 
in London, and educated at the Charter- 
house school, after which he was sent to 
the University of Glasgow. On coming 
into the possession of his estate of 
Thornville Royal, he distinguished him- 
self as a keen sportsman, and among 
other peculiarities he revived f: 
on a very extended scale. When the 
peace of Amiens took place he went tp 
France for the purpose of examining the 

state 














state of sporting in that country. In his 
publication’ he was materially assisted 
by the:Rev. Mr. Martyn. Under the Co- 
fonel’s name appeared : 

«¢ A Sporting Tour through the North 
of England and the Highlands of Scot- 
land,” 1804, 4to. ; “ A Sporting Tour 
through France,” 1806, 2 vols. 4to. ; 
“Vindication of Colonel Thornton’s 
Cowduct in his Transactions with Mr. 
Burton,” 1806, vo. 

His will, which is dated Oct. 2, 1818, 
was proved on the 26th of April. The 
estates are entailed on his daughter, 
Thornvillia-Rockingham Thornton, and 
her heirs male and female. In default, 
to Andrew Barlow, Esq. in like manner. 





Lizut.-CoLonet WILForD. 

Sept. 3, 1822. At Benares, of debility, 
Lieut.-Colonel Wilford. By this event 
the community of letters in the East 
have sustained a great loss. This emi- 
nent scholar has been long celebrated as 
a most learned and indefatigable culti- 
vator of the Asiatic History and Litera- 
ture of the Hindoos. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Asiatic Society, 
and soon distinguished himself by his 
contributions to their researches; his 
extensive erudition and unwearied dili- 
gence received the highest encomiums 
from Sir William Jones, and secured the 
favourable notice of Warren Hastings, 
by whose encouragement Lieut. Wilford 
was induced to address his whole atten- 
tion to those studies to which he perse- 
veringly devoted the rest of his life. 





JoserH Noiiekens, Eso. R.A. 

April 23. Aged 25, Joseph Nollekens, 
Esq.R.A. He was born in London, in 1737, 
of foreign parents, his father being a 
native of Antwerp, and his mother a 
French woman. In Lord Orford’s 
“ Anecdotes of Painting,’’ there is a 
particular account of the father, Joseph 
Francis Nollekens, who came over to 
England very young, and studied paint- 
ing under Tillemans. He afterwards 
copied Watteav, and imitated him so 
closely, that several of his pictures now 
remaining, are scarcely distinguishable 
from those of the above celebrated artist. 
He bad several children, none of whom 
appear to have long survived him except 
his son Joseph, who was placed under 
that eminent sculptor Scheemakers, 
with whom he remained until he had 
saved a sum of money sufficient to enable 
him to visit Rome, where he was de- 
sirous of attaining what was then the 
summit of his ambition, the becoming 
an assistant to Mr. Wilton atsome future 
time. In the above city he profited by 
the instruction of Cavacetti, and very 
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soon obtained a gol wate! from the 
Roman Academy of Paint » Sculpture, 
and nachitderas as ‘the rented of his 
great and iucreasiag merit as a sculptor. 
During his stay at Rome, lie exectted 
several busts, among which were those 
of Sterne and Garrick, now in the pos- 
session of Lord Yarborough, who has 
the largest collection extant of Mr, Nol- 
lekens’ works. For the above busts le 
received the moderate price of twelve 
guineas each. 

On his return to England, with a con- 
siderable sum of money in his pocket, 
he very svon acquired the fame and 
great encouragement to which his pre- 
eminent merit and skill in his profes- 
sion so justly entitled him. He had ever 
before his eyes the choicest specimens 
of sculptured art a ¢ the 
and had himself made excellent draw- 
ings: of the most celebrated antiques 
both abroad and at home. His own de- 
signs, and his academical drawings, are 
deserving of equal commendation, and 
he has also left a most interesting volume, 
containing copies by himself of many of 
the Townley marbles and terra-cottas, 
the publication of which bad been often 
ardently solicited, and impeded only by 
his own modest reluctance. On his nu- 
merous works this is not the place to 
enlarge; they bave been widely dispersed 
and duly appreciated. Of his profes- 
sional taients the marbles of bis hand will 
give far more favourable testimony than 
the most eloquent language could con- 
vey; and whilst a close imitation of 
Nature, and the total absence of pecu- 
liarity of style and manner shall consti- 
tute the real value of an artist, so long 
will the works of Mr. Nollekens conti- 
nue to be admired. The unsullied pu- 
rity of his mind, and the unaffected sim- 
plicity of his manners, united to a most 
excellent and diseriminative understand- 
ing, will remain deeply impressed on 
the memory of all who thoroughly knew 
and comprehended bim. His benevo- 
lence was more felt than seen; it was 
known where it was not intended to be 
known ; and numerous instances could, 
if necessary, be adduced of his liberality 
towards those whom he knew to be de- 
serving of it; whilst not asingle instance 
can be found that any just claim to his 
bounty or protection had ever been dis- 
regarded or neglected. 

Mr. Nollekens married Jane, ane of 
the daughters of Mr. Justice Welch, bf 
whom frequent mention is made by Mr. 
Boswell, in his “ Life of Dr. Jobnson,”’ 
who is said to have indulged at one ti 
the hope of an union with this le 
She died in 1817,, Mr. Nollekens had 


no children. 
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providing against the Distress appre- 


Sim flay Campsett. 

March 2. Aged 29, Sir lay Camp- 
bell, D. C. L. Bart. of Succouth, co. 
Dumbarton. He was eldest son of Archi- 
bald Campbell, Esq. of Succouth, by 
Helen Wallace, heiress of Ellerslie ; was 
born Aug. 23, 1734. He was bred to 
the Scattish Bar, and admitted a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Advocates in 1757 ; 
was made Svulicitor General in 1783; 
Lord Advocate in 1784; and was soon 
after chosen member for the Glasgow 
district of Burghs, which he continued 
to represent in Parliament, taking an 
active share in all the important trans- 
actions of the time, until he was raised 
to the chair of President of the Court 
of Session in 1789. In 1794, he was 
placed at the head of the Commission of 
Oyer and Terminer, issued at that dis- 
turbed period for the trial of those ac- 
cused of high treason in Scotland. He 
continued to hold the situation of Presi- 
dent of the Court of Session for upwards 
of 19 years, and resigned his high office 
in Autumn 1808. But the faculties of 
his mind remaining entire, he was af- 
terwards chosen to preside over the two 
different commissions for inquiring into 
the state of the Courts of Law in Scot- 
land. 

He was married to Susan-Mary, 
daughter of Archibald Murray, of Crin- 
galty, Esq. one of the Commissioners of 
Edinburgh, by whom he had six daugh- 
ters, five of whom are married, and one 
son Archibald, one of the Scottish Lords 
of Session, who succeeds him. 





Georce Epwarps, Esq. 

Feb. 17. In London, in the 72d year 
of his age, after a short illness, George 
Edwards, Esq. Doctor of Medicine, of 
Barnard Castle, co. Durham, and late of 
Suffolk-street, Charing Cross, Westmin- 
ster; a gentleman of literary talents, 
and the author of the following poli- 
tical works : 

“The Aggrandisement atd National 
Perfection of Great Britain,’’ 1787, 2 
vols. 4to.; “* The Royal and Constitu- 
tional Regeneration of Great Britain,” 
1790, 2 vols. 4to.; “ The practical 
Means of effectually exonerating the 
public Burthens, of paying the National 
Debt, and of raising the Supplies of 
War without new Taxes,” 1790, 4to.; 
“ The great and important Discovery of 
the 18th Centurv, and the means of 
setting right the National Affairs,” 1791, 
8vo.; ** Descriptions and Charac- 


ters of the different Diseases of the Hu- 

man Body; being the first volume of 

the Franklinian Improvement of Medi- 

cine,” 1791, 4to.; “* Effectual Means of 
Gent. Mac. June, 1823. 
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hended from the scarcity and high price 
of different articles of Food,” 1800, Bvo.; 
‘* Practical Means of counteracting the 
present Scarcity, and preventing Famine 
in future,” 1801, 8vo.; “ The Political 
Interests of Great Britain,” 1801, 8vo. ; 
* Peace on Earth and Good-will towards 
Men, or the Civil, Political, and Religious 
Means of Establishing the Kingdom of 
God upon Earth,”” 1805, 8vo.; “ Mea- 
sures as well as Men; or the present 
and future Interests of Great Britain,"’ 
1806, 8vo.; “A Plain Speech to the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain,” 
1807, 8vo.; ** Means adequate to the 
present Crisis,” 1807, 8vo.; “ The Dis- 
covery of the true and natural Era of 
Mankind,” 1807, 8vo.; ** The National 
Improvement of the British Empire, or 
an Attempt to rectify Public Affairs,” 
1808, 2 vols. 8vo. 

** His publications savor more of visio- 
nary theory, than sound reasoning. He 
advertised himself as ‘the Author of 
the Income or Property Tax,’ which very 
few would consider as an enviable dis- 
tinction,— Literary Calendar. 





Joun Kempe, Eso. 

June 1. In the New Kent Road, in 
his 75th year, John Kempe, Esq.—Mr. 
Kempe was for the long period of fifty 
years, Bullion Porter to his Majesty’s 
Mint, an office of considerable trust and 
responsibility ; its duties consisted in 
taking charge of the Bullion received 
intu the Mint for coinage, and re-issuing 
the same to the Importers when coined. 
Many millions, in this way, passed 
through Mr. Kempe’s hands. To the 
fidelity and worth with which he exe- 
cuted this charge, the highest testimony 
has been borne by the Right Hon, Lord 
Maryborough, the Master and Worker 
of the Mint, in his late recommendation 
of Mr. Kempe, to the Treasury, for 
superannuation, as also by his respectable 
deputy, J. W. Morrison, Esq. in a letter 
of condolence to Mr. Kempe’s son. As 
a father, a friend, and a truly honest 
man, Mr. Kempe bas Jeft a chasm in 
the circle of his family, his connexions, 
and his neighbours, which can never be 
supplied. 

Farther particulars of Mr. Kempe and 
his Family, in our Supplement. 


Epwarp Curistian, Eso. M.A. 
March 29. At his lodge, in Downing 
College, Edward Christian, Esq. of Gray’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Chief Justice of 
the Isle of Ely, Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England, in the University of 
Cambridge, Professor of General oe 
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sioner of Bankrupts. He was formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, B. A. 1779, 
M. A, 1782, and was distinguished for 
his classical acquirements, having ob- 
tained the Chancellur’s medal in 1779. 

It is said to be owing to the instiga- 
tion of this gentleman that the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge stepped forward to 
enforce in the bebalf of its own and 
other public libraries, the oppressive de- 
mand of eleven copies of every work 
printed in the British dominions, which 
by the statutes for the security of copy- 
right are. directed to be deposited pre- 
viously to publication at Stationers’ Hall. 
This heavy tax upon Literature, which 
had hitherto been considered as optional, 
was, by the conduct of Mr. C. and his 
coadjutors, rendered imperative and au- 
avoidable. 

He published : 

** Examination of Precedents and Prin- 
ciples, from which it appears that an 
impeachment is determined by a disso- 
lution of Parliament,” 1790, 8vo. ; 
** Dissertation shewing that the House 
of Lords in cases of judicature is bound 
by precisely the same rules of evidence 
as are observed by all other Courts,” 
1792, @vo.; “ Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries, with notes and additions,” 12th 
ed. 4 vols. 8vo. 1795, 16th edit.; “A 
Syllabus of Lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge,” 1797, 8vo.; 
*« Charge to the Grand Jury at the As- 
sizes held at Ely, March 9,”" 1804, 4to.; 
** Account of the Origin of the two 
Houses of Parliament, with a Statement 
of the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons,” 1810, 8vo. ; ‘* Origin, Progress, 
and present State of the Bankrupt Laws 
in England,” 1812, 2 vols. 8vo; “ Iu- 
structions on a Commission of Bank- 
rupt,” 8vo.; “ Treatise on the Game 
Laws,” 8vo.; “ Plan for a Country Pro- 
vident Bank ; with Observarions upon 
Provident Institutions already establish- 
* ed,’’ 1816, 8vo, (see vol. LXXXVI.i. p. 610.) 

Cnaries SHaw Lerevre, Eso. M. P. 

Aprii 27. At his house, in Whitehall- 
place, London, in the 64th year of his 
age, Charles Shaw Lefevre, Esq. formerly 
M. P. for Reading. 

The name of this gentleman was ori- 
ginally Shaw ; the addition of Lefevre 
tovk place in consequence of his mar- 
riage with an heiress. He himself, after 
studying at Cambridge, was bred to the 
bar, having been entered a member of 
one of the Inns of Court, but never prac- 
tised, at feast to any considerable extent; 
yet having been induced to turn his at- 
tention to the laws of his country, he 
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and the Laws of England, in the East 
india College, Hertford, and a Commis- 





(June, 


was thus enabled to act with more effect, 
as a magistrate for the county of Hauts, 
where he usually resided. 

Mr. Lefevre sat for the first time in 

parliament, for Newton, Hants, in 1796. 
In 1802, he was returned for Reading, 
and also at the same time for Kodmyn 
in Cornwall; and having thus an option, 
he preferred a seat for a borough in the 
neighbourhood of his country residence 
(Heefield,) to one ia a distant county, 
. Mr. Lefevre commanded the North 
Hants Cavalry during the late war, was 
a member of several of the great com- 
mercial companies in the city, and we 
believe a partner also, in the house of 
Lefevre, Curries, Raikes, and Co, Corn- 
bill. In the country, he spared no 
trouble as a magistrate, in the discharge 
of the multifarious but important details 
of that station; and whilst he was in 
Parliament, was a useful member, gene- 
rally speaking on all questions relative 
to the poor laws, which happened to be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House. 

In 1820, he lost his election for Read- 
ing, and has not since sat in Parliament. 





Marmabuke Lawson, M.A. 

March 10. At Boroughbridge - hall, 
co. Yurk, aged 31, Marmaduke Lawson, 
Esq. M.A. late M.P. for Boroughbridge, 
and one of the Justices of the Peace for 
the West and North Ridings. He was 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and highly distinguished for his classical 
abilities, being the first University scho- 
lar, on the Pitt foundation, and one of 
the Chancellor’s medalists in the year 
1816. When iv Parliament he rendered 
himself conspicuous by a_ ludicrous, 
almost a burlesque species of oratory ; 
the eccentricity of which was not relish- 
ed in a young member, though in an 
old one it would perbaps have enlivened 
many a dull debate. A pamphiet or 
two from his pen displayed: much hu- 
mour; and it was not easy to say, whe- 
ther on the subject of cruelty to animals, 
&e, bis reasoning was mure grave or 
facetious. 





Wittiam Lames, Esq. 

May 16. At his Chambers, in Pump- 
court, Temple, aged 72, William Lambe, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law, Bencher of the 
Honourable Society of Gray's lan, and 
an active Magistrate for the county of 
Sussex. Mr. Lambe was admitted a 
member of Gray’s Inn, Nov, 1, 1774. 
He was, we believe, a pupil of Sir George 
Wood, who lately ret’... 1 from the Bench 
of the Court of Exchequer, He subse- 


quently practised as a special pleader, 
and bad several pupils, among whom 
was 
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was Mr. Justice Bayley. Mr. Lambe 
was called to the Bar, June 11, 1782, 
and went the Northern circuit ; be was 
in respectable practice there for many 
years, and from the good opinion the 
Judges and his brethren on the circuit 
had of his great integrity and profes- 
sivval talents, was frequently selected at 
the Assizes as an arbitrator, for which 
he was eminently qualified. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
Hickman, of Old Swinford, ce. Worces- 
ter, Esq. who survives him. 

Mr. Lambe retired from practice in 
1810, and resided at Tilgate House, co. 
Sussex, visiting London only during 
term. The writer of this was much be- 
nefited by Mr. Lambe’s kind and disin- 
terested superintendance of his studies 
in early lite. ; 

Cot. Henry Barry. 

Nov. 2. At his lodgings in Bath, in 
his 73d year, Col. Henry Barry ; a geu- 
tleman well known and equally valued 
among the higher, scientific, and literary 
circles of that city. He was Lord Raw- 
don’s (the present Marquess of Hastings) 
aid-de-camp and private secretary in 
America, and penned sume of the best 
written dispatches which were ever 
transmitted from any army on service to 
the British Cabinet. Additional reputa- 
tion as an officer was reflected on him 
by bis service in India; on bis return 
from whence, before the commencement 
of the war with France, he retired from 
the army. 





Witiiam Roserts, Eso. 

Jan. 25. After a few days illness, 
aged 36, William Roberts, Esq. Com- 
mander in His Majesty's Navy, several 
years Flag Lieutenant to Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, and Commander of 
the Garrison at the Island of Ascension 
on its first occupation by the British 
Forces. His loss will be irreparably felt 
by his widow and three children, and 
his premature death deeply lamented 
by those who served with him; the 
amenity of his manners and the good- 
ness of his «disposition having gained 
him the sincere esteem and affection of 
all who enjoyed the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance. 





Georce Wartmoucu, Esq, 

Feb, 15. At his father’s house, at 
Warrington, Lancashire, aged 25, Geo. 
Watmough, Esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, Barrister-at-Law. This valuable 
young man fell a sacrifice to the ardour 
of his mind, in the study of his profes- 
sion. He was called to the Bar by the 
Society of the Middle Temple, in Hilary 


Term last ; and had he been restored to 
health, there is no doubt he would bave 
been distinguished as a Pleader. The 
MSS. he has left behind him evince in- 
dustry and talents. 





Mrs. Taytor. 

April 25. in the 80th year of ber 
age, the wife of Thomas Taylor, the 
Platonist ; who for ber exceeding fide- 
lity and affection to ber busband ; for 
her maternal tenderness and assiduous 
endeavours to form the mind of her off- 
spring to the greatest moral excellence ; 
for her liberality, which if her cireum- 
stances had permitted, would have been 
magnificent ; and for her many other 
admirable qualities, was a woman of the 
rarest occurrence. She died from a pre- 
ternatural enlargement of the liver, 
after a long and very painful illness, 
which she bore with great resignation 


and patience. 
— Oo 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Aug. 22, 1822. At Calcutta, the Rev. 
John Paget Hastings, one of the Chap- 
lains to the Hon, the East India Com- 
pany's service on the Bengal Establisb- 
ment, eldest son of the Rev. James Has- 
tings, of Martley, Worcestershire. 

Dec. 11. At Madras, the Rev. John 
Allan, D.D. and M. D. senior Minister 
of the Church ef Scotland on the esta- 
blishment of Fort St. George. 

March 29, 1823. The Rev, Dr. Taylor, 
one of the Ministers of the High Church, 
and Principal of Glasgow College. 

April4. In bis 8lst year, the Rev. 
Paul Belcher, LL. B. Rector of Heather 
and Rotherby, co. Leicester. He was 
presented to the Rectory of Heather in 
1775, by Juseph Shirley, esq.; and to that 
of Rotherby, by the late Samuel Stecle 
Perkins, esq. of Orton Hall. His son, 
the Rev. Paul Belcher, M.A. (of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge), was elected Master 
of Ashburne School, Aug. 29, 1796. 

April 5. At Ellesborough, in his 31st 
year, the Rev. William John Mansel, M.A. 
Rector of Eliesborouugh, Bucks, aud 
Heath, Oxon, and Chaplain to the King. 
In 1817 he was presented by the King 
to the living of Heath, and in the fol- 
lowing year to that of Ellesborough, 

April 8. At the Glebe House, Bungay, 
in his 68th year, the Rev. John Paddon, 
Minister of St. Mary's in that town, to 
which he was presented by the Duke of 
Norfolk. 

April 9. At Eye, in his 81st year, the 
Rev. Zhomas Cowper, M. A. He received 


his academical education at Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to the 
degree of B.A. in 1764, being the 2d 

Sen. 
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Sen. Opt. on the Tripos, and: was elected 
Fellow In 1767, he proceeded to the 
degree of M.A. In1781,-he was pre- 
sented by the late Sir T. C. Bunbury, 
Bart. to the Vicarage of Great Barton, 
Suffolk ; in 1773, to the Prebend of 
Leighton Ecclesia, in the Cathedral of 
Lincoln; in 1774, to the Prebend of 
Weeford, in the Cathedral of Lichfield ; 
and in...., to the Rectory of Billingford, 
with that of Thorpe annexed, in Nor- 
folk. Till within a few months of his 
decease he continued, as far as bis health 
and advanced term of life would allow, 
in the conscientious discharge of his 
pastoral duties. His memory will long 
be cherished by those who were ac- 
quainted with his worth; and his loss 
deeply felt by numbers, to whom he was 
a kind and constant benefactor. 

At Rome, the Rev. Thomas St. Clair 
Abercromby, of Glassaugh. 

April 19. Suddenly, without a sigh, 
the Rev. Henry Prichard, aged 71, Rec- 
tor of the Consolidated livings of Felt- 
well, Norfolk. He was of Brazen-nose 
College, Oxford, where he took his de- 
gree of M.A, July 16, 1774; and was pre- 
sented to the above livings in 1778, by 
his late Majesty. 

At Greenhithe, near Dartford, Kent, 
the Rev. Chas. Robt. Marshall, Rector of 
Cold Hanworth, co, Lincoln, and Vicar 
of Exning, Suffolk. He was of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, M.A. April 30, 1789, 
and B.D. May 9, 1799. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Cold Hanworth in 
1802, by Mrs. Craycroft; and to the 
Vicarage of Exning in 1806, by the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury. 

April 20. Aged 46, the Rev. John 
Hughes, B.D. Senior Fellow and Senior 
Bursar of Jesus College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree of M.A. July 9, 1802; 
and B.D. June 28, 1810. 

April 26. At Monmouth, the Rev. 
Thomas Prosser, M.A. Vicar of Cwmdee, 
Breconshire, and Lecturer to the Alms- 
houses on Mr. Jones’s foundation in that 
town. He was of Worcester College, 
Oxford, where be took his degree of M.A. 
May 6, 1781. 

April 28. At Fersfield Parsonage, co. 
Norfolk, lamented, respected, and be- 
loved, in his 82d year, the Rev. James 
Lambert, M. A. Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree of B.A. in 1764, M. A. 1767. 

April 29, At a very advanced age, the 
Rev. S. Bennett, Vicar of Hatfield Peve- 
rell, Essex, to which he was presented 
in 1775, by J. Wright, esq. 

May 2.. At Cheltenham, aged 51, the 
Rev. WH. Bayley Cocker, M. A. Vicar of 
the contiguous parishes of Bunny and 
Ruddington. He was of Magdalen Col- 


lege, Camb » where he took the de-" 
gree of B. A. in 1797; MiA.y iy. He 
was presented to the Vicarage of Bunny 
in 1801, by Sir T. Parkins, bart: 3° and 
the same year to that of Raddington by 
his Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

May 3. At the Deanery-house, Gort, 
the Very Rev. William Foster, LL. D. 
Dean of Kilmacduah. 

May 4, At Greenwich Hospital, aged 
85, the Rev. John Cooke, M.A. many 
years one of the Chaplains, and one of 
the Directors of the Hospital, and Rec- 
tor of Dinton, Bucks. He received his 
academical education at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B, A. 
1761; M.A. 1764. He was presented 
to the Rectory of Dinton in 1773, by his 
late Majesty. In association with the 
Rev. John Maule, Mr. Cooke published 
in 1789, ** An Historical Account of the 
Royal Hospital for Seamen at Green- 
wich,” collected by permission from 
original Papers and Recurds, and embel- 
lished with engravings. In 1799, he also 
published, ‘* A Voyage performed by the 
late Earl of Sandwich round the Medi- 
terranean, written by himself; with Me- 
moirs of his Life,” 4to. Some letters 
addressed to Lord Sandwich’s son, and 
to Mr. Couke, from Bp. Douglas and Sir 
Alex. Cochrane, in consequence of this 
publication, will be found in Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes,” vol. IV. p. 498; 
vol. IX. p. 746. Mr. Cooke has left a 
widow, at a very advanced age. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 17s Environs. 


Lately. In London, aged 49, John Mer- 
rin James, attorney-at-law, son of John J. 
of Bristol, gentleman. 

May 1. In Lambeth, Major Wm. Henry 
Bayly, Royal Marines. 

May 7. Margaret Salter, wife of David 
Hall, esq. of Portman-sq. and dau. of Hon. 
Forster Alleyne, of Barbadoes. 

May 19. At Brentford, aged 25, Mr. 
Frederick Adolphus Somerset. 

May 21. In Sidmouth-place, P. W. Long- 
dill, solicitor, of Gray’s Inn. 

May 22. At Lambeth, C. Hyde, esq. 
surgeon. 

May 25. At Stockwell, aged 14, Cathe- 
rine, dau. of Col. Macleod, C.B. Bengal Artil. 
_ May 7 By ry overturning a, his car- 
riage, in his 79t » Osgood Gee, esq. 
ef Loner Seymour-aoa. - 

June 1. At Bermondsey, in his 90th year, 
7 Aaiats Spastaains 

une 2. Henry-Byng, youngest son of 
Sir W. C. Flint. sce 

Aged 61, Mr. Edw. Arnold, late of New- 
street, Spring-gardens, after a service of 
nearly 30 years in the Barrack Department. 

June 5. 
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Juné.5. In Gloucester-pl. widow 
gee OE Norf. 
June 10. bn Jadd-st. aged -71, Thomas 


Watson, esq- 

June 12. At Paxton-place, the widow of 
the late H. P, Standly, esq. 

June 20. 69, the wife of Robert 
Hillier; esq: 

Brrxs.—May 7. Aged 74, Wm. Pitt, 
esq. of Windsor. 

June 14. At Newbury, aged 77, the 
widow of Richard Baily, esq. banker, of that 
place; and mother of Francis Baily, esq. 
the celebrated mathematician and astrono- 
mer. Mrs. B. has left three other surviving 
sons, and one daughter. 

Cornwatt.—May 16. At Penzance, aged 
32, Philothea, only dau. of Thos. Thomp- 
son, esq. banker, of Hull. 

May 26. At St. Brioke Rectory, after 

iving birth to a fourth son, who survives, 
Katharine, wife of Rev. W. Molesworth. She 
was the eldest daughter of Paul Treby Treby, 
esq. of Plympton, and ev emg ey sis- 
ter of Rev. Sir H telawny. By this 
event, Mr, Molesworth is deprived of a most 
excellent wife, with whom he had passed 
nearly six years of uninterrupted happiness ; 
her infant sons of the tender care of an anx- 
ious and vigilant mother;—and all her 
uaintance of one, whose lively fancy and 
ess manners diffused a charm around her. 

CumBeRLanp.— May 29. At Wigton, 
aged 85, Mr. Thomas Wilson. 

Devonsutrt.—May 27. At Cove, Lieut. 
Thomas Andrews, eldest son of late Capt. 
Andrews, both of the 48th Foot. 

Duruam.—May 15. At Haughton-le- 
Skerne, in her 47th year, Margaret, widow 
of Rev. T. Le Mesurier, late Rector of 
that Mrs. Le Mesurier was the sis- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. Bandinel, the Bodleian 
Librarian at Oxford. 

Essex.— May 13. At Barking, John 
Thomas, esq. of Gram d, in Cornwall, 
many years Chief Clerk in the Office of 
Ordnance at the Tower. 
eo 17. At Dedham, aged 81, Robert 


May 22. ‘Ae Laytonstone, aged 55, Sam. 
Jones, esq. one of the partners of the Lime- 
house Brewery. 

May24. At Walthamstow, Charles Henry 
Thorp, esq. 4th son of late Samuel Thorp, 
esq. and brother of Mr. Alderman Thorp. 

June. Aged 76, Mary, wife of Rev. T. 
W. Western, of Rivenhall-place. 

June 13. Aged 82, Peter Du Cane, esq. 
of Braxted Lodge; and of Horsham, Sussex. 

GLoucesTersuirt.—May 12. At Ciren- 
—_ aged 7 ae | Master, esq. a 

14. omas Frampton, . 
Clifton. soos 

May 22. At Bristol, Elizabeth, wife of 

Mr. John Thomas, and sister of the late 


Rear-Adm. Gregory. 
May 27. At Cheltenham, aged 37, Mar- 
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tha, wife of John Jones, of 
e6q. of Salisbury- 


square, 
June 10. At Clifton, aged 20, Gresley, 
only ove of Paul Tatlock, esq. of Gower-st. 
AMPSHIRE.—May 20. At Southampton, 
Catharine, wife of the Rev. Willoughby 


Cheshire. 

’ 

a gy py a 
Lymington, aged 50, Renira Charlotte, wife 

Geo. Purvis, esq. of Blackbrook House. 

June 2, At Alton, Rebecca, widow of 
Wa. Parker Terry, esq. and dau. of late 
Benj. White, esq. formerly of Fleet-street, 
- of Selborne. 

EREFORDSHIRE. — May 3. Aged 65, 
John Meredith, esq. of cin 

HertrorpsHirt.—May 19. At Hoddes- 
don, aged 36, Mrs. Easter Jones, 

Kent. ae .. At Dinton Rectory, 
Philadelphia Elizabeth, wife of Rev. Wm. 
Tournay, Rector of that parish, and dau. of 
late John Stephenson, esq. leaving a discon- 
solate husband and five children to lament 
the loss of a most excellent wife and mother. 

May 8. At Browley, Frances Anne, dau, 
of Rev. J. J. Talman, M. A, Chaplain of 
Bromley College. 

June 10, Sidney, third son of Henry 
Streatfeild, esq. of Chiddingtone, Kent, pri- 
vate Secretary to the Rt. Hon. Robert Peel. 

June 12. At Margate, in his 60th year, 
Mr. J. Dickins, of Jamaica Wharf, London, 

Lancasuirne.—May 18. Aged 93, Mr. 
Hen. Blacow, of Barton, near Preston. 
a 28, At Everton, S. Beetenson, esq 
June 2. At Liverpool, 50, Mr. Ed- 
ward Griffith, solicitor. eid 

Lincotnsuire.— April 3. Dr. Wright 
Mason, of Coningsby, near Horncastle. 

April7. At Grimsby, aged 23, the wife of 
James Preston, esq. eldest dau. of Alderman 
Goulton, of Hull. She had not been mar- 
tied three quarters of a year. 

April 10. At Crosby, near Brigg, Mary, 
wife of J. Chatterton, esq. and dau. of late 
Jonathan Barnard, esq. of —- 

April i. Aged 79, Mr. Wm. Johnson, 
of Barton-ppon-Humber, formerly a builder, 
and lately engaged as a man’ of 
Paris White. 

May 7. Aged 82, William Teanby, of 
Barton-upon-Humber, a well-known cha- 
racter for his peculiar oratory, as town crier. 

Mowmoutusaint.—April 3. At St. Ar- 
van’s, near C w, aged 26, Emma, dau. 
of late Claude Philip Guyon, esq. 

NorTHamptonsuire. — May 24. John 
Buxton, esq. of Northampton, aged 64. In 
religion a Dissenter, and in politics a Whig, 
he was of the most retired and unassuming 
habits, except when roused by a sense of 
public duty, on which occasions he’ sup- 
ported his principles with a zeal, an energy, 
and a perseverance which will be long re- 
membered. In private life he was amiable 
and benevolent; feelingly alive to the wishes 


and 
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and happiness of his family and friends, and 
renga Soa'is innaes ane oo ae 
public institutions and private calls of cha- 


rity. 

1 27. At East 
Retford, aged 91, John Suter, gent, many 
years a hat-manufacturer of that place. Mr. 
S.’s age, together with the ages of his three 
sisters and a brother now living in the same 

, amounts to 410 . 

Peay 29. Aged 75, Francis Clater, gent. 
of East Retford, farrier, cattle-doctor, che- 
mist, and druggist ; author of ‘‘ Every Man 
his own Farrier,” published in 18mo, 1783, 
@ist ed, and the ** Cattle Doctor,” svo, 
1810. 

Oxrorpsuire.—May 27. At Banbury, 
Thomas, infant son of Rev. Geo, Smalley, 
M.A. Vicar of Debenham, Suffolk. 

SomERsETSHIRE.— April 14. Aged 48, 
George Stuckey, esq. of 

April 24. Francis Fownes Luttrell, esq. 
late Chairman of his Majesty’s Board of 
Customs, brother to the late, and uncle to 
the present John Fownes Luttrell, esq. 
M. P. of Dunster Castle, Somerset. 

May 12. At Bath, Charles Arthur, esq. 
formerly of Lodge-house, Kingswood. 

May 17. At Bath, Henry Lynch, esq. 
M.D. of the Island of Bar ‘ 

May 23. Very suddenly, at Bath, in his 
80th year, John Bally, esq. late of Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, and for many years in 
the Hon. East India Company’s service. 

May 26. At the Rev. J. Cockin’s, Keyn- 
sham, Susannah, relict of Robert Myners, 
esq. of Birmingham. 

May 29. At Bath, Agnes, dau. of Hugh 
Hoge, esq. of Calder Bank. 

‘ay 29. At Bath, aged 95, Mrs. Gage, 
of Aughnacloy, county of Tyrone, Ireland. 
She was a resident of that City for 42 years. 

June 7. At Bath, the relict of W. W. 
Dimond, esq. 

June 13. At the residence of his son, 
at Shepton-Mallet, Sam. Burroughs, esq. 

87. 

Surrotx.—Lately, aged 85, Mr. Wake- 
ling, of Wickham Brook. 

May 20, In his 18th year, Charles, 3d 
son of Lieut.-gen. Elwes, of Stoke College. 

June 4. Mary-Anne, only dau, of the 
Rev. N. Todd, of Tuddenham. 

June 19. Isabella-Catherine, dau. of Rev. 
Dr. Forster, Rector of Shotley. 

Surrey.— April 24. At Petorsham, aged 
82, Elizabeth, widow of John Parish, esq. 
and sister of Joseph Planta, esq. of the Bri- 
oo ny ee, 

9. 25, » on x 
the a. Charles Jerram, Vicar of Chob- 
ham. 


May 13. Elizabeth, widow of late John 
Wightwick, esq. of Sandgates, Chertsey. 
une 1. At Lower Tooting, 69, Mr, 
George Shillito, late of “ hames-st. 


Sussex.—May 22, At Brighton, Emily, 





(June, 


3d dau. of John Morrice, esq. of South- 
street, Finsbury-square. 

June 8. At Eastbourne, Jxne-Eliza, wife 
of Rev. Richard Wake, Rector of Cotr- 
tenhal], Northamptonshire. 

Warwicxsuire.—June 3. At Leaming- 
ton 67, John C. Weguelin, esq. of 
New Broad-street, late of the firm of J. 
Thompson, T. Bonar, and Co. Austin-friars. 

June 12. At Whitby, Mary, widow of 
the late Richard Bury, esq. 

Wixrsuire, — Lately. At Semley, aged 
105, Mr, C, Coward: he retained his fa- 
culties to the last, 

June7. In the Close, Salisbury, Lieut,- 
gen. Layard. 

Worcester. — June 5. At Worcester, 
the relict of Elias Isaac, esq. banker. 

Yorxsuire.—At Undercliffe, near Brad- 
ford, aged 19, Master Richardson, only child 
of Mrs. Charlotte Richardson, of York, au- 
thor of ‘« Poems,” &c, He was a youth of 
much promise, and the little volume entitled 
** Practical Hints to Young Astronomers,” 
is the product of his pen, 

Fel. 15. Jobn Carr, esq. of the firm of 
Ikin, Carr, and Co. of Leeds. 

Feb. 17. At Selby, aged 68, Capt. Rob. 
Mann, formerly of the Cambridgeshire Mi- 
litia, and Barrack-master at Manchester ; 
above forty years in his Majesty’s service. 

Feb. 25. At Doncaster, aged 75, Isa- 
bella, widow of late Sir M. Pilkington, Bart. 
of Chevet. 

March 8. At Grimsby, aged 45, Mrs. 
Bawdwen, relict of the late Rev. Wm. Bawd- 
wen, Vicar of Hooton Pagnell, near Don- 
caster, translator of Domesday Book, who 
died Sept. 14, 1816 (see vol. Lxxxvi, ii. 
286.) She has left a large number of or- 
phans unprovided for. 

March 14. Aged 63, Frances, wife of 
Oswald Allen, esq. and sister to the late 
Recorder, and Dr. Withers, all of York. 

March i7. In her 86th year, Ann, re- 
lict of late Thomas Barker, gent. of Hull. 

March 20. At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Cayley, of Skerrow-lodge, near Ripon, relict 
of late John Cayley, esq. 
be March 25. At Northallerton, James, 
eldest son of Mr. Langdale, bookseller. To 
him the public are indebted for the existence 
of Langdale’s ‘* Topographical History of 
Yorkshire.” See p. 141. 

April 7. 86, the widow of late 
Mr. Richard Wilson, ship-owner, and mo- 
ther to Richard Wilson, esq. one of the 


Magistrates of myn 
April6. Aged 31, Mr. James Tute, of 


Leeds, surgeon, of . 

At Geptihastin, eget 76, Turner Strau- 
benzie, esq. Vice-Lieutenant and a Ma- 
gistrate for the North Riding, and Colonel 
of the First North York Militia. 

April 8. At the Vicarage, Bradford, 

ed 38, Anna, wife of Rev. Henry Heap, 

icar. 


Aged 
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Aged 56, Charlotte, wife of H. J. J. De- 
lamain, esq. late of Hull. 

Aged 46, Richard Rennards, esq. of 
Hull, merchant, and Sardinian Consul. 

April9. At Howden, aged 58, John 
Peirson, of the firm of Messrs. Spof- 
forth, jun. Peirsons, and Dyson, solicitors. 

April i4. At Doncaster, aged 25, Mr. 
Ebenezer Hall, grocer. He was exemplary 


the Wesleyan connexion. He left, by his 
will, his body to Mr. Le Gay .of 
Bawtry, (surgeon) for dissection. Singular 
as the bequest may appear, we are assured it 
emanated from philanthropic and benevolent 
principles, and it is necessary to add, that 
the respectable surgeon to whom the bequest 
was made, waved all claims on the execu- 
trix; and his remains were conveyed to 





for his piety, and an occasional preacher in Gainsborough for interment.—Hull Adver. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from May 21, to June 24, 13923. 








Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5152] 50 and 60 194 
Males - 27 }1908 Males - req pisee Sand 10 66] 60and 70 145 
Females - 937 Females- 768 § “~ 10 and 20 65] 70 and 80 106 


Between 


Whereof have died under two years old 443 20 and 30 111 | 80 and 90 33 
30 and 40 136 | 90 and100 5 


40 and 50 136 | 100 1) 





Salt 5s, per bushel; 14d. per pound. 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending June 14. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d, $s. d. s. d. s d, a @ s d, 
62 5 83 9 26 10 36 6 35 6 37 2 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, June 23, 55s. to GOs. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, June 18, 30s. 84d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, June 23. 







Kent Bags ............. 2l. 15s. to 41. 15s. | Kent Pockets............ -3l. 3s. to Sl. 15s. 
Sussex Ditto .......... 2l. 10s. to 2. 18s. | Sussex Ditto... see SL. OS. to 41, 4s. 
Yearling....0....ss-eeses 11. 15s. to 2l. 16s. | Essex Ditto..... aieis eevee 21, 16s. to 41. 158. 





Farnham, fine, 6. 6s. to 8l. 8s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, June 23. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 6s. Straw 2/.17s.0d. Clover 4/. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4l. 10s. od. 
Straw 2/. 10s. 0d. Clover 51. 0s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 15s. Straw 2. 10s. 0d. Clover 51. 0s. 0d, 


SMITHFIELD, June 23. To sink the Offal—per stone of slbs, 


Beef....... deetibconceces Ss. 8d. to 4s. 6d. | Lamb........ scbeoueediines 4s. 8d. to Ss. 8d. 
EE eee 3s. 4d. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market June 23 : 

VERE desc ccccceee ecpvece 4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Beasts ooosc.cccccerses 2,520 Calves 320, 
Pork ...ccccceeesees sosee 48. Od. to Ss. Od. Sheepand Lambs.24,490 Pigs 270, 


COALS, June 20: Newcastle, 33s. Od. to 43s. Od.—Sunderland, 38s. Od. to 43s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 38s. 6d. Yellow Russia 36s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s, od. 








THE PRICES of Navicaste Cawat Suares, Dock Srocxs, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licut Suarss, (to the 24th of June, 1823), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Rate, (successor to the late Mr. Scorr), 28, New Bri treet, Blackfriars, Lon- 

4 Trunk Canal, 20001. Div. 75/. per annum. entry Canal, 1050/. Div. 
44l. per annum.—Birmingham Canal, (divided Shares), 3101. Div. 121, per annum.— 
Watwick and Birmingham, 230/. Div. for the half-year 5/. 10s.—Warwick and Napton, 
2151. Div. for the half-year 5!.—Neath, 8951. Div. 22/. 10s. per annum.—Swansea, 1851. 
Div. 10/.—Monmouth, 175/.—176l. with half-year’s Div. 4/. 10s.—Grand Junction, 2451. 
—250. with the half-year’s Div. 5—Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal, 100/. with ap- 
proaching Div.—Old Union Canal, 741. with the half-year’s Div. 2/.—Rochdale, 731. Div. 
3d. per El} e, 64/.—Regent’s 41/,—Thames and Medway Canal, 22/.—Ports- 
mouth and Arundel, 30/.—Severn and Wye railway and Canal, 351. Div. 16s. for the last 
half-year.—Lancaster, 27/. Div. 14 per annum.—Worcester and Birmingham, 32/. Diw. 1. 
per annum.—Wilts and Berks, 6l—Kennet and Avon, 201.—West India Dock Stock, 
180L—London Dock Stock, 117/.—Globe Assurance, 155i. with the half-year’s Div. 3/. 
10s,—Atlas Ditto, 5/. 5s.—Rock Life Assurance, 31.—East London Water Works, 1371. 
with the half-year’s Div. 21——Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 71l.—London 
Institution, original Shares, 28l—Russell Ditto, 9/. 9s. 





METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From May 27, to June 26, 1823, loth inclusive. 









































Fehrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: . ils [8 2 : } 
saat 8 3 4s Barom. Weather. | = 3/3" 8 $2 Barom. Weather 
rSro8| 5 |S Po eslo 3] > |S em Pe 
Aa Z\eo= peat 2 Axzleo = oy 
May ° ° ° June ° ° ° | 
27 | 55 | 66 || 55 | 30, OO/fair 12 | 54 | 66 | 56 || 30, 10/fair 
28 | 57 | 69 || 55 » 09 |fair 13 | 57 | 70 | 62 || 29, 92/fair 
29 | 47 | 63 || 53 > 15/fair 14 | 60 | 68 | 58 ¢ i 
30 | 57 | 71 || 61 » 22/fair 15 | 56 | 66 | 50 || 30, 1O/fair 
31 | 59 | 70 || 57 » 25\fair 16 | 53 | 63 | 49 i 
Ju.) 60 | 73 || 64 » 20/fair 17 | 50 | 68 | 56 i 
2 | 63 | 72 || 56 | 29, 90/cloudy 18 | 50 | 53 | 50 » 25|cloudy 
3 | 55 | 61 || 53 » 65\fair 19 | 50 | 60 | 50 » 16\fair 
4 | 55 | 56 || 49 » 45|stormy 20 | 55 | 66 | 50 » 05 fai 
5 | 51 | 61 || 48 » 56\showery 21 | 50} 56 | 49 » 17) 
6 | 49 | 64 || 55 > 95/fair 22 | 50} 52 | 47 
7 | 55 | 65 || 55 | 30, 12/fair 23 | 47 | 55 | 47 » 10, 
8 | 56 | 66 || 54 | 29, 99/cloudy 24 | 50 | 62 | 54 || 29, 99 fair 
9 | 55 | 62 || 50 » 98}cloudy 25 | 57 | 61 | 54 
10 | 52 | 60 }) 51 | 30, O8/fair 26 | 57 | 66 | 57 
11 ' 52° 639" 54! 4, 11 ifeir ‘ ‘ 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From May 29, to June 23, 1823, both inclusive. 


























































































































¢ s,/s.jala.]/ #] geél_..| 4 

Sled] OR 198 12 128 Ied wed ee 32) 3 | Bx Bills, x Bills 

418 3 £3 a5 &, a iz s\5 e\8 a 5 = 10002. | 500i. 

= om | « Si 27} <; @ = 

29|Hol 

30 80% F929 [974 $11009/20§ |——/251 [38 pm. 

31/2194/\80 80g 43191% |97§ §100§/20§ -——/2514/35 pm./16 19 pm.|16 19pm. 
1\Sun, 

2 80 79%|80§ 4/——/97§ |1013/20§ ——/251 [34 pm./16 17 pm.j/1617 pm. 

3/219 |s0$ s0js0z Fi92F [97% 4/100$/20§ 86 pm.j16 17 pm.|1619pm. 

4\2184/80$ 4] shut j924 - #| shut |20§ 38 pm./18 21 pm./1821 pm. 

5/2174/804 924 [974 4 — |20§ , 39 pm.|19 20 pm.|1920pm. 

6\218 |s04 80} —— {924 |97 i — |204 794 20 19 pm./2021 pm. 

7|\2174|793 3% — |-—— 97 — |209 39 pm./19 21 pm./19 21 pm. 

8)Sun. 

9 794803} —— |924 j974 4) — [204 19 21 pm.j19 22pm. 

10/2174/80$ —— j92g [973 3 — ad 39 pm./19 21 pm.j19 21 pm. 

11/Hol. 

12 80 | —— |92g [973 G] — j208 39 pm./19 19 pm./202¢pm. 

13/219 |s0g 4) —— 97% # — |205 40 pm./19 21 pm.|2222 pm. 

14/2203/80§ ae s — |205 41 pm./21 22 pm./2022 pm. 

15/Sun. 

16}2204/804 —-- — (20% 41 pm./20 22 pm./2022 pm. 

17\2194\80§ 4) —— — |204. 43 pm.|20 22 pm.|2023 pm. 

18/2194/804 § —— — |20§ |79§ 42 pm./20 22 pm.j21 22pm. 

19/219 |80 oo -— |203 39 pm./19 18 pm./19 18 pm. 
219 |80 — — |204 793 39 pm.|19 18 pm.j19 18 pm. 

21 80 oe — |204 38 pm.|17 14 pm./19 15pm. 

22{Sun. | 

23 30g §1 —— — 203 —— 39 pm.'17 19 pm.\17 19pm. 























RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 


s. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


To 


VOL. XCIII. PART I. 


Embellished with Views of the Gateway of Lutiincsrone Castie, Kent; and the 
Free Scuoor at STAMFORD : 
Also with the Representation of an Ancient Paintine in Enristp Cuurcn. 





Bromley, Kent, 
March 1, 1820. 
I ATTEMPTED in my last com- 

munication to afford some account 
of the Antiquities at Otford * ; the sub- 
ject of the present leads me along the 
banks of the Darent about four miles 
to the northward of the village above- 
mentioned, to the antient demesne of 
Lullingstone, 

This consists of a park, nearly four 
miles in circumference, lying on the 
left bank of the Darent, and rising to 
a bold- eminence towards the South- 
west, crowned with finely-clustered 
woods, and interspersed with venerable 
insulated trees of beech, oak, or ash. 
Five hundred head of deer by their 
placid browsings, or sudden and cau- 
tious flight, enliven the upland scene 
of Lullingstone park. 

Close to the seat of the present pos- 
sessor, Sir Thomas Dyke, now styled 
Lullingstone Castle, the river is re- 
ceived into a capacious basin, and, 
forming in its course a pretty fall of a 
few feet, glides on, at the back of the 
mansion, towards its. mouth. From the 
lulling murmur of this stream, rippling 
over the pebbles, the place is said to 
have derived its appellation. This 
 stille sound” has not escaped the 
notice of Spenser in his beautiful de- 
scription of the house of Morpheus : 


“ to lulle him in his slumber soft a 
trickling streame” 


Mr. Ursay, 


The front of the existing house at 
Lullingstone appears to have been 
erecta as late as the reign of Queen 
Anne. It is, however, approached 
on the eastern side by ie noble 
portal of brick (represented in the 
Plate), and erected by Sir John 





* See vol. xc. i. p. 489. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIII. Parr I. 


A 


Peche or Pechyt. This gateway is 
flanked by two polygonal towers; an 
entablature in the centre exhibits the 
lion double queued, and the motto of 
the Peches, “‘ Prest a faire.” To the 
left of this entrance, on the lawn, and 
forming a right angle with the man- 
sion, stands the antient little church. , 

The beautiful site of Lullingstone 
was not, it appears, overlooked in Ro- 
man times. Near the North-eastern 
boundary of the park a tesselated pave- 
ment was discovered in the course of 
the last century, and several coins and 
other relics of Roman occupation were 
ploughed up. It may be observed that 
a lane leads from Lullingstone through 
Chelsfield, and points directly on the 
fortifications commonly called Cesar’s 
Camp at Keston, the antiquities of 
which I have elsewhere culeatnael 
to describe }. 

Lullingstone was formerly divided 
into two distinct parishes and estates. 
Their population having greatly de- 
clined, in the year 1412 the church of 
Lullingstane on the northern side was 
abandoned, the parishes united §, and 
the service of the Deity performed in 
that of Lullingstone. Thorpe describes 
much, Roman brick as visible in the 
ruins of the church of Lullmgstane ; 
it had been worked into the walls when 
the remains of Roman buildings were 
plentiful in the neighbourhod. It ap- 
pears from Domesday. that the two 
estates at Lullingstone were held of 
Odo Bishop of Bayeux, by the families 
of Ross and Peyforer. 





+ It is evident, from the quantity of the 
lines in the epitaph on Sir Percival Hart, 
that the final e in Peche was pronounced. 

t In the tract entitled, ‘‘ Investigation of 
the Antiquities of Holwood Hill,” appended 
to Dunkin’s Bromley. 

§ Registrum Roffense, p. 477. 

** Goisfrid 








578 Account of Lullingstone Church, Kent. 


*¢ Goisfrid de Ros ten’ (de ep’o) Lolinge- 
stone: P; uno sol. se def’d, &c. 


** Osb’nus Pastforeire ten’ in Lolinge- 
stone dimid’ sol. de ep’o. &c.” 

Hence the estates were probably 
distinguished by the titles of women 
stone ewe and Lolingstone Peyforer. 
Anketellus Rosse held lands at Lul- 
lingstone in the 20th of William the 
Conqueror; his grandson William de 
Rosse held two Enight’s fees in Lul- 
lingstone in the Ist of King John. 
Alexander de Rosse his son was one 
of the Recognitores Magne Assise 
at the end of that King’s reign. Lora 
de Rosse, sole daughter of William 
de Rosse, afterwards marrying Wil- 
liam de Peyforer, the estates were pro- 
bably united, and the whole called 
by the name of Lullingstone Peyforer. 

illiam de Peyforer sold his demesne 
of Lullingstone to Gregory de Rokesly, 
** Maior of London, bdecter of the 
King’s Mintes, and therefore a gold- 
smith, I think,” says Stow in his 
* Summarie.” 

With John the son of this Gregory 
de Rokesley, the succession of the 
monuments of the Lords of Lulling- 
stone now remaining in the church be- 
gins, and few places can present a 
chain so little interrupted. I shall 
therefore leave to professed topogra- 
phers the description of the carved 
screen, that separates the chancel from 
the nave, executed in the 15th century; 
with that of the painted glass, of which 
two fragments representing bishops, in 
the little chapel North of the chancel, 
are of the 13th century; and shall con- 
fine myself to a chronological detail of 
the sepulchral monuments and their in- 
scriptions, which I faithfully copied in 
the summer of 1819 *. Ona brass: 

** Hic jacet dn’s John’s de Rokesle qnda’ 
do’ de Lullyngston q’ obiit primo die mensis 
septembr’ a. d’i m. tricentesimo lv t cuj’. 
a’i’e p’piciet’ de’ am’.” 

A shield displays the arms of Rokes- 
ley, a cross with a rook in the dexter 
canton.—John de Rokesle was Rector 
of Chelsfield. 

This guondam Lord of Lullingston, 
as he is styled in the inscription, had 
in the 33d year of Edward III, sold 
his estate to Sir John Peche, whose 
grandson William died and was buried 
at Lullingston: his brass is the next 
in my note book. It is engraven with 





* The orthography and abbreviations are 
exactly followed. 
t+ Thorpe says 1361. 
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his figure in armour, and the follow- 

ing legend: 

‘* Enea Willi’ Peche hec est mortis imago, 
Marmore suppos’ti cui sua facta manent. 

Olim miles erat, non prosunt militis arma ; 
Mors jubet, et morti cuncta creata favent. 

Qui legis hoc scriptum memor esto q4 morieris 
Pro et funde preces hasque sequaces 

abe 


8. 
Q° die mensis Aprilis anno dm’ 1487.” 

The monument of Sir John, son of 
Sir William Peche, is very sumptuous. 
It consists of his effigy in armour, 
beautifully sculptured in free stone ; 
on his surcoat is the lion double queued, 
and the border is enriched with the 
motto Prest a faire, and a running de- 
vice of peaches, in allusion to his 
name. Phis monument, when I vi- 
sited the church in company with Mr. 
Charles Stothard, was faithfully copied 
by him for his series of ‘* The Monu- 
mental Effigies of Great Britain,”—a 
work in which History and ancient 
Costume are illustrated by an elegant 
and accurate pencil, and which emu- 
lates in its decorations the lustre of the 
old illuminated MSS. 

John Peche was Sheriff of Kent in 
the 10th of Henry VII. He deterred 
Perkin Warbeck from landing at Deal, 
and afterwards was greatly instrumental 
in | ge names the Cornish insurgents, 
under James Touchet Lord Audley, 
from penetrating into the county. He 
was created a Knight Banneret, and 
in the subsequent reign appointed Lord 
Deputy of Calais. The monument of 
Sir John Peche was erected in his life- 
time,—a very customary thing in those 
days: it bears the inscription “* Peche 
me fieri fecit,” and is evidently by the 
same hand as the sculptured entabla- 
ture over the gateway. The Peches 
bore for their arms, Azure, a lion 
rampant Ermine a la queue fourchée, 
crowned Or. He founded the alms- 
houses at Lullingstone, and gave 500/. 
to other pious uses, to be performed 
by the Grocer’s Company, of which 
he was free. 

Sir John Peche dying without issue, 
his sister Elizabeth became his heir, 
and Lullingstone passed by her mar- 
riage with John Hart, Esq. into the 

ossession of the family of that name. 
The next monument is that of Sir Per- 
cival Hart and his lady, representi 
them in a bad style of sculpture, an 
bearing the following inscription, the 
quaint diction of which is in the true 
spirit of the epitaph poetry of the time: 
; «¢ Percival 
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PART 1. 


And though the chan 


His youth in wars abrode, his 
Chief Steward and Knight- 


Which as their states and 


Sir Percivall must indeed have pos- 
sessed some remarkably respectable or 
pliant qualities which enabled him to 
retain his office with perfect approba- 
tion in the succeeding reigns of Henry 
VIII. Edward VI. Mary, and Eliza- 
beth. 

On an altar tomb in the North 
chapel are the effigies of a knight and 
his lady, sculptured in a much supe- 
rior oh to the monument of\Sir Per- 
cival. The inscription is as follows: 

** Here lieth Sir George Hart, Knight, 
second sone of Sir Percivall Hart, Knight, 
who spent his youth in travel into forayne 
partes, for his better inabling to doe his 
prince and country service, which he ac- 
cordingly performed in his elder yeares to- 
wards them both to his great reputation. 
Queen Elizabeth of famous memorie (that 
ever carried a sparing hand in bestowing of 
honor), gave him the order of knighthode. 
He married Elizabeth Bowes, the daughter 
of John Bowes, of Elford, in Staffordshire, 
Esquier, descended of that auncient family of 
the Bowses of Yorkshire, by whom he had 
five children, namely Percivall, Robert, and 
George, sonnes, and Frances and Elizabeth, 
daughters. He lived vertuously the term 
of 55 years, and died religiously the 16th 
day of July, 1587.” 

On a blue slab: 

“* Here lies the body of William Hart, 
Esq. eldest sonn of Sir Percivall Hart, who 
died on the one and thirty of March, 1671, 
in the 77th year of his age.” 

Comparing the dates given on the 
inscriptions, this could not be a son of 
Sir Percivall Hart first commemorated, 
and who died in 1581. He might be 
a grandson. 

arings of the Harts: Azure and 
Gules per chevron, three harts trippant 
Or. or the Bowes: Ermine, ieee 
bows proper. 


Account of Lullingstone Church, Kent. 


*¢ Percivall Hart, goode knight, lieth here, that heir to Peche was, 

Who did his daies in service of four worthy princes pass, 

Of which the first him knighthode gave, but all him favourde muche, 
of reignes and sway of state sometimes were suche, 
As serch’d all sorts, his name in question never came nor went, 
in peace at home he spent, 
harbinger in Court his places were, 
And those two rowmes * in those four raignes with credit he bare. 
In Lord Braies blood he matched, where through twelve chi 
ages cravde he orderlie uptrain’d, 
Himself, his house, and house-hold train, his diet, and his port, 
With what to worship else might tend, he usde in such good sort, 
As to his praise just proofe procured whereas he had to deal, 
A friend to all, a foe to none, fast to his commonweal, 
Here four score years and four with men he lived on earth to die, 
And dead, with saints in heaven now lives, and shall eternallie. 

Obiit vicesimo primo die Maii, anno 1581.” 
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n he obtain’d, 


The next monument is formed by a 
modern Gothic screen, ornamented 
with various escutcheons of the al- 
liances of the Harts. The beautifying 
of which the inscription boasts, has 
been the greatest injury to the church, 
and has destroyed, by the anomalies 
of Grecian | undefinable architec- 
ture, the purity of its Gothic character. 

‘« In memory of Percyvall Hart, Esq. the 
munificent repairer and beautifier of this 
church, himself a true lover of the Church 
of England, and Representative of this 
county in the two last Parliaments of her 


most pious Majesty Queen Ann. During 
which time the church and clergy received 
greater tokens of royal bounty than from 


the Reformation to her time, or since to 
this day. Mr. Hart’s steady attachment to 
the old English Constitution disqualified 
him from sitting any more in Parliament, 
abhorring all venality, and scorning as much 
to buy the people’s voices as to sell his 
own, conscious of having always preferred 
the interest of Great Britain to that of any 
foreign state. He passed the remainder of his 
life in hospitable retirement, with as much 
tranquillity as possible under the declension 
both of his own health and that of his native 
country, which when he could not serve, he 
could not but deplore. He married Sarah, 
youngest daughter of Edward Dixon, Esq. 
of Tonbridge, by whom he had one dangh- 
ter, Ann, married to Sir Thomas Dyke, 
Baronet, of Horeham, in Sussex; he died 
on the 27 day of October in the year 1738, 
ged 70. Mes. Hart died on the 6th day of 

ovember, 1720, aged 57. The curious 
inspector of these monuments will see a 
short account of an auncient family for more 
than four centuries, contented with a mode- 
rate estate, not wasted by luxury nor in- 
creased by avarice. May their posterity, 
emulating their virtues, long enjoy their 
possessions. Pereyvall Hart, Esq. was bap- 
tized 7 May, 1666; buried Nov. 6, 1738. 








* «« Rowme ” is frequently used by the writers of the 16th century for office. 





Mrs. 
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Mrs. Sarah Hart, wife of Percyvall Hart, 
Esq. was buried Nov. 14, 1720.” 


Lullingstone now descended for the 
third time by the female line to a new 
family, by the marriage of Ann Hart 
to Sir Thomas Dyke, who first con- 
ferred on the present seat at Lulling- 
stone the title of acastle. His wife 
and himself are at once commemorated 
in the following epitaph : 

«¢ Sacred to the memory of Dame Ann 
Dyke, who died November 24, 1763, aged 
71, a lady of exemplary piety and virtue. 
In religion most sound and sincere; in her 
love and friendship steady and constant; only 
child of Percivall bert, of this place, Esquire. 
She was twice married; first, to John Bluet, 
of Holcombe Court, in the county of Devon, 
Esq. and afterwards to Sir Thomas Dyke, of 
Horeham, in the county of Sussex, Bart. to 
whose memory she by ioe will ordered this 
monument to be erected. Mr. Bluet was a 
worthy descendant of a very ancient family, 
a man of great endowments and sound learn- 
ing, Which he manifested to the world by 
some excellent writings. He departed this 
life Dec. 17, 1728, aged 29, and was buried 
near this place. Sir Thomas Dyke was a 
truly honest Englishman; in his domestic 
concerns discreet and frugal ; in all acts of 
hospitality magnificent and noble; ever 
zealous to maintain and defend the true 
rinciples of religion, liberty, and loyalty. 
He departed this life the 18 of Aug. 1756, 
in the 58 year of his age. He lies buried 
in this chancel.” 

Arms of Dyke are, Or, three cinque- 
foils Sable. 

Thus the Lullingstone monuments 
have brought this estate through va- 
rious possessors down to Sir John- 
Dixon Dyke, the son of the above Sir 
‘Thomas, and from him it has descend- 
ed to his only son, Sir Thomas Dyke, 
Sheriff for Kent in 1820, and colonel 
of the West Kent Militia. Before I quit 
the subject of Lullingstone church, I 
cannot but observe the extreme neat- 
ness which is every where seen in it, 
as worthy of general imitation ; and I 
shall record one more epitaph which it 
contains for the artless simplicity of 
the request therein expressed : 

“« Of your charite pray for the soule of 
M’res Alice Baldwyn, late gentilwoman to 
the ladie Marey princes of England, which 
Alice decessid the 10th day of July, anno 
1538. On hir soule Jhu’ have mercy. a.” 

In having thus sketched the history 
of Lullingstone, and first given a com- 
plete account of the monumental in- 
scriptions of its possessors, I trust I 
have furnished some useful matter to 
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future Kentish hers, and that 
I have not weari the patience of 
your readers. Their favourable recep- 
tion of this account, may prompt to 


future perambulations in my neigh- 
bourhood. A.J K. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Bainton, April 2, 1815. 
HAVE sent you a drawing of the 
Free School in Stamford, which 
a of the parish church of St. Paul. 

(See the Plate, p. 577.) 
** William Ratcliffe, Esq. having been 
Alderman of Stamford four times, in 
the year 1530 gave all his messuages, 
lands, and tenements in Stamford, for 
the perpetual maintenance of a Free 
Grammar School in that town, which 
land as it stands for the present im- 
roved (A. D. 1646) yields to the 
ead schoolmaster and usher 30/. per 
ann. or thereabouts: for the augmen- 
tation of which stipend Wm. Cecil, 
late Lord Burleigh, gave (or pretended 
to give) 41. per ann. to the said school 
for ever, issuing out of a depopulated 
town near Stamford, called Pickworth. 
But in regard the heirs of the said Lord 
Burleigh (when they let the last leases 
of the said manor of Pickworth, for the 
better advancement of the fines) pre- 
tended to the tenants that they should 
hold their farms tithe-free, but no 
sooner were their leases made, sealed, 
and delivered, when as the said heir 
presented a chaplain of his own to the 
parsonage thereof, the same having 
neither town nor church standing, 
only the ruins of both appearing; so 
that the parson making good the title 
and tithes from the tenants, they have 
ever since refused to pay the said 4/. 
per ann. to the use of the said school.””"— 
See Butcher’s Survey of Stamford, p.62. 

Mr. Truesdale gave the interest of 
50/. to free-born scholars belonging to 
the Free School, going directly from 
thence to the University. The above 
sum is vested in the hands of the Cor- 
poration, for which they pay at the 
rate of 5 per cent. interest. 

In the South wall of the Court yard 
of the house in which the master of 
the School resides, over the door-way, 
is a stone with the following inscription : 

« Donum 
M’: Tho’: Ballot 
Stamfordie 

Gymnasi. 
Archis. 

An’o D'ni 
1609." 


This 
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This house was rebuilt in the year 
1724, by subscription from some 
ee and the Cor- 
poration . It is probable that the 
above inscribed stone was fixed in the 
front of the house before it was rebuilt, 
and that Mr. Ballot gave the house to 
the school. 

On the verge of an arch in the North 
wall, behind the wainscot of the seats 
in the Free School, is this inscription: 
** Hic jacet Eustachius Malherbe Bur- 
gensis Staunvordie.” In a deed of the 
20th of Edw. II. in which the situa- 
tion of some lands in Stamford field is 
described, it is said that, *‘ Robert le 
Flemyng of Staunford, gave to John 
de Christemnes, burgess of Staunford, 
two acres of arable land lying in Staun- 
ford fields, near the mill that was Eus- 
tace Malherbe’s, abutting on the land 


of the Priory of St. Leonard East.” 
This was probably the mill now called 
Hood’s mill. 


In the 10th year of James I. Thomas 
Earl of Exeter gave a yearly rent of 
1087. to the Master, &c. of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge, on condition that he and 
his heirs should have the nomination 
of three Fellows and eight Scholars to 
the said College, and when any of the 
eight Scholarships became void, it was 
agreed that preference should be given 
to such youths of the said University 
as had been educated in the Free School 
in Stamford. In the indenture it was 
-— that the three Fellows and six 
of the Scholars should be called the 
Earl of Exeter’s Fellows and Scholars ; 
and the other two the Countess of Ex- 
eter’s Scholars. 

We learn from Peck’s ** Desiderata 
Curiosa,” that Sir William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, Lord High Treasurer of 
England to Queen Elizabeth, received 
a portion of his elementary education 
at Stamford School; an honour truly 
great to any school, to have had the 
education of a man, if equalled, we 
may venture to affirm, not surpassed 
in wisdom, learning, and piety, by any 
of his own, or any other age. At the 
first Parliament holden in the begin- 
ning of the Queen’s reign, ye | iffi- 
culties arose in reforming and alterin 
religion, a work of great moment, an 
which by his great skill, temperance, 
and learning was effected. After this 
he laboured for the wealth of the state; 
for by his advice the coin was brought 
to the standard of fineness now current 
in England; for he held a position 
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(which undoubtedly is true), that that 
realm cannot be rich whose coin is 


poor or base. 

From Stamford School the Lord Trea- 

surer probably went to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge ; for the above author 
says that ‘* His Lordship being in his 
infancie so pregnant in wit, and so de- 
sirous and apt to learne, as in expectation 
foretold his great fortune, was virtuous- 
lie brought up and taught at school, 
first) at Grantham, and (then) at Stam- 
ord, both in the countie of Lincoln. 
And at the age of fourteene yeres in 
— 27 Hen. VIII. (1535) he went 
to Cambridge, where he was a Student 
in St. John’s College.” 

Dr. Zachary Brooke and Dr. John 
Chevallier were educated at Stamford 
School: the former commenced his 
residence in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1734, and was afterwards 
Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinit 
in that University. The latter left 
Stamford for St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1747; and was afterwards 
Master of that Society. R. H.* 


Mr. Ursan, June 3. 
F the following story, which is lite- 
rally copied from Harl. MSS. 1233, 
f. 2, be worthy a place in your pages, 
it is much at your service. I am not 
aware if it be taken from any printed 
work. X. 


<< A miraculous accident happened in Spi- 
nola campe, wherein the powerand providence 
of God declared themselves. There was in 
the enemie’s quarters about Mount Nay- 
bergh, where the troops of Don Corduba lay, 
a certain souldier’s wife, which went downe 
from the mount to fetch water, which poore 
woman being great with child, and its sup- 
posed neere her time of child-birth, was 
shott off about the middle of her body with 
a cannon bullett. Some that were neere 
when the blow was given, came to behold 
the particulars of this occurrence, where 
they found one halfe of the woman upon the 
ground, and the other halfe upon the brinke 
of the water. The matrix or wombe was 
a parcell of that which lay in the water, 
wherein the child, unborne as it was, did 
moove and struggle, which thing being 
perceived by these beholders, they tooke it 
out of the wombe; drawing it out of the 
flood like another Moyses, and brought it 
to Antwerpe, where it was baptized, and 





* This article was sent to us, in 1915, by 
our late valuable Correspondent Robert 
Henson, Esq. who died at Dieppe, Sept. 7, 


1817. 
called 
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called by the especiall command of the In- 
fanta, Albrut Ambroise. In the birth of 
which child, God shewed immediately His 
miraculous power, as he did His providence, 
in the future preservation and maintenance 
of it; for the Archduchesse, out of a cha- 
ritable zeal, caused this child to be libe- 
rally brought up at her own proper cost and 
charge.” 


a a 


Mr. Ursay, June 5, 
N ancient custom, uniformly ob- 
served in the town of Bodmin 
in Cornwall, appears to me deserving 
of being recorded in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. About eight 
o’clock in the evening, the bell of that 
church is regularly tolled, and which 
the inhabitants call “ the Curfew bell.” 
After a pause of a few minutes the bell 
is again struck as many times as corre- 
sponds with the day of the month. I 
am not aware if the present observance 
of this institution of the Conqueror’s 
is peculiar to Bodmin, or whether it 
also exists in other towns in England ; 

but I believe I am correct in sayin 
that it is the only place in Conwall 
where the Curfew bell is tolled. Per- 
haps some of your readers may afford 
inliemation on the subject ; and at the 
same time when they speak of what 
other places the custom is continued 
in, state how far the striking the day 
of the month is connected with the 
Curfew, and if it is a custom of a 


antiquity. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, June 7. 
iv your Magazine of December last, 
p- 509, aon isa Latin poem of 
Christoper Smart, written at eighteen. 
Some lines by one of his daughters hav- 
ing lately fallen into my hands, I here- 
with enclose them for your insertion, if 
you think of them as I do. Had I 
ssed them on you as a production of 
er father, they might perhaps have 
excited more interest, and brought on 
the late poet, Bishop, the imputation of 
want of originality in his celebrated 
lines to his wife, with a pen-knife, on 
her birth-day ; whereas the lady's idea 
was certainly taken from him ; but it 
is improved, and no incorrectness of 
imagery occurs, such as strikes the 
critical reader at the beginning of 
Bishop's lines, which run thus : 
<*A Knife, dear girl, cuts Love, they say,— 
Mere modish love perhaps it may, 
For any tool of any kind 
May sep’rate what was never joined.” 
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How is a tool to separate what was 
never joined? The defect might easily 
have been avoided, by saying 

Nor need a tool of any kind 
To separate, &e. 

But to return to the poetess, who is 
known in the literary world by several 
publications of good character, though 
not perhaps as a daughter of Christo- 
pher Smart. Her first work was en- 
titled *“ Village Anecdotes,” and no- 
ticed in your Magazine with high 
commendation, and the poems which 
are occasionally introduced, styled ex- 
cellent. Her second publication, ‘‘The 
Maid of La Vendée,” has more merit 
as a finished work, though it excited 
less notice: the late Dr. Burney, au- 
thor of the History of Music, pro- 
nounced it the best work of the kind 
that he had ever read. But a later 
publication entitled, ‘* Conversation 
for the Instruction and Amusement of 
Youth,” in 2 vols. published without 
her name (which was changed by a 
husband to Lenoir), though little 
known, is the best of all. It fell into 
my hands by chance, and not in the 
least suspecting the author, I certainly 
was unprejudiced in the very great 
pleasure it gave me. I found it ad- 
mirably answering to its title, so skil- 
fully aston instruction with amuse- 
ment, sprightliness with wisdom, and 
mirth with morality, that the young 
reader is delightfully cheated into reflec- 
tion, and those of maturer years may 
unbend over it with as much advantage 
as pleasure. Nevertheless, this work, 
with all its excellence, is so little 
known, that in two instances that came 
under my knowledge, it was asked for 
in vain at the publishers. E.C, 


To W. H ’ 
With a Pen-knife, by Mrs. Lenoir. 
‘A Knife,” dear friend, “‘ cuts Love, they 








say," — 
Mere modish love perhaps it may ; 

But Friendship on esteem when grounded, 
Cannot thus easily be wounded. 

In vain might aim against its life 

The Sword or Dagger as the Knife ; 
*Twere proof against the sharpest steel 
That Fraud could forge or Malice deal ; 
Calamity in vain might pour 

*« With iron sleet of arrowy shower,” 
Pale Penury no more prevail, 

With cutting blast from northern gale ; 
Attendant Scorn the shafts might fledge, 
But to recoil with blunted edge. 

In fine, mishap of every kind 

But closer the firm texture bind. 


This 
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This blade, if haply be its doom 
To strike upon the flinty tomb, 
From death’s own cavern cold and dark 
May yet elicit Memory’s spark. 


a 
Mr. Ursan, Putney, May 13. 


oc the following curious 
fact may be interesting, and may 
likewise be found deserving of notice 
by those who are fond of the study of 
natural history. The full-grown 
Scarabeus vernalis of Linnzus will be 
found upon dissection to contain the 

rdius or hair worm coiled up in its 
inside, so as apparently to form the 
whole of the intestines, and which 
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ver all the motions of the water snake, 
while in the interior of the young 
beetle, there is nothing discernible but 
a hair in the midst of the intestines, and 
which would seem to support an opi- 
nion long since exploded, that there 
is some connection between horse hair 
and these hair snakes. At this time I 
shall content myself with merely stat- 
ing the fact, in hopes that some of 
your readers may be able to throw 
some light upon the subject; though 
if it would afford any clue towards ac- 
counting for it, I will mention, that 
from the voracious nature of the beetle, 
it is possible that it may be in the 
habit of swallowing them. 





upon being put into water, will disco- 


—_@o— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
( Continued from p. 496.) 
*¢ And, Somerset! to thee belongs a branch 
Of the commercial palm to grace thine hand. 


I hail thee mistress of the staple-loom : 
T hail thy fertile soil and temperate clime. 
* * . * 


Yours, &c. J.B... 


Cheer’d I quaff, 
In this my second youth, delicious draught ! 
The dulcet, sinless beverage of thy kine ; 
Delighted feast upon thy honied stores, 
Not Hybla or Hymettus sweeter yields : 
And that Neptunian herbage * which on rocks 
That barrier thee around, of surface smooth, 
The nymphs, perhaps, of the Cerulean flood, 
Propitious to our race, with art divine, 
In one continuous, fine-spun film have spread.” 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


On the North wall of the body of Asutix Church, under elliptic arches, are 
the crumbling remains of two very ancient tombs. One of them was designed 
to perpetuate the memory of a woman, who, according to a foolish tradition, 

seven children at one birth. Round the mother are displayed the effigies 
of the seven children. 

The father of the learned RatpH Cupwortu was Rector of ALLER, at 
which place our philosopher was born. In the parish church lies the effigies 
in armor of Sir Reginald de Botreaux, Knt. who died in 1420. In this parish 
the sacrament of baptism was administered to the whole Danish army, when 
they embraced Christianity; King Alfred, who stood sponsor for the Danish 
Chief, gave him the name of Athelstan, and adopted him as his son. 

Thomas Gordon, the celebrated translator of Tacitus, lived awhile at the 
Court-house of Ansots Le1Gu, in the capacity of amanuensis to Mr. Trenchard, 
in conjunction with whom he published his ‘« Cato.” 

Under the foundation of the Abbey House at Batu, taken down in 1775, was 
found the remains of very august Roman sudatories, constructed upon their ele- 
gant plans, with floors suspended upon square brick pillars. In 1727, a head of 
Apollo, and a hypocaust were discovered. The Cross Bath received its appella- 


Wess. 





* << A marine vegetable substance, called laver (Ulva lactuca of Linnaeus), found only 
in perfection on this coast. It is diffused over the surface of the rocks, washed by the sea.” 
tion 
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tion from a cross erected in its centre by the Earl of Melfort in the time of 
James II. which is now removed. In the Frex Scuoou were educated, 
amongst many other celebrated characters, Sir Sidney Smith, the Hero of St. 
John d@’ Acre; the Rev. Daniel Lysons, M. A. Rector of Rodmarton ; and 
the late Samuel Lysons, Esq. Keeper of his Majesty's Records in she Tower. 

At Baturorp, in digging a cellar, was discovered in the seve: th century 
a Roman pavement, and likewise a hypocaust, and two Roman altars. 

The sides of the Cuzppgr Rocks in many places are 130 yards high, and 
there is a subterraneous passage to WooKEY-HOLE, six miles distant, through 
which flows a stream of water. 

On the South wall in the Chancel of Barawicx Church isa plain black 
stone, with this inscription: ‘‘ Here lies the body of Mr. John Mackinnon, of 
the Isle of Skye, an honest man. N.B. This Mackinnon was with the Pre- 
tender in the battle of Culloden, and the very man who carried him off. After 
his escape, by wandering about, and lying in woods and bogs, he lost the use 
of all his limbs; and some years after came to Bath for the benefit of the waters, 
and dyed there.” 

The brave and successful ApM1RAL BLAKE was educated at the Free Gram- 
mar School at BrripGewaTER. 

In Soutn Brent Church are some old benches exhibiting a variety of 
curious grotesque carvings. One is a fox hanged by geese, with two young 
ones yelping at the bottom. The second a monkey at prayers, having below 
another of his own species, holding a halberd, and an ow! perched on a branch 
over his head. A third —— a fox, habited as a canon, with a crosier in 
his hand, and a mitre on his head; above appears the figure of a young fox 
chained, with a bag of money in his right paw. He is pemnatal by geese, 
cranes, and other fowls, chattering at him. Below is another young fox, 
turning a boar on a spit, and on the right a monkey, with a pair of bellows 
puffing the fire. 

In the Church-yard of Br1impton D’Evercy, are several stone effigies, which 
formerly lay in the Church. One of them represents a Knight Templar, cross- 
legged ; another a Nun; a third a Monk in his cope with his crown shaved, 
and holding a chalice in his hand. 

At BrisLincrTon is an old tomb-stone, whereon is this inscription: ‘ 1542. 
Thomas Newman, aged 153. This stone was new faced in the year 1771, to 
perpetuate the great age of the deceased.” Collinson says, “‘ the original nume- 
rals on this tomb were simply 53, but some arch wag, by prefixing the figure 
1, made the person here interred one year older than the celebrated Thomas 
Parr, who died in 1625, at the age of 152. 

At the Free Grammar School of Bruton was educated Hugh Saxey, Auditor 
to Queen Elizabeth and King James the First. 

At Burton Pinsent, the seat of the Earl of Chatham, is a fine old painting 
of our Saviour when taken down from the Cross. 

In Noxtu Capsury Church is a curious epitaph to the memory of Lady 
Magdalen Hastings. This epitaph, which is on brass, has, besides the necessary 
memoranda in prose, no fewer than 96 lines of poetry, divided into stanzas of 
six lines each. This elaborate effusion informs us, that the Lady was a very 


good virgin: 

‘*¢ When choice of friends brought her to marriage bed,” 
much against her will, as her 

** Youth were tyde to age fare spent.” 
Her first Lord dying, 

‘* Her eyes she stopt from all disswader’s voice,” 
and took to herself a husband more congenial to her taste than the first, though 
it should seem 

‘* Of meaner state than herself.” 
With this husband she lived 29 years, and devoted herself to works of piety and 
benevolence. The epitaph then goes on to state her last sickness, and how 
that she employed three preachers, who “‘ by turns”’ assisted her in her devo- 
tions, till she died, on the 14th of June, 1596.—Leland, speaking of the Castle, 
bursts out in the following strain of rapture, seldom allowed to the feelings of 
an antiquary: ‘‘ Good God! What vast ditches! what high ramparts! what 

precipices 
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precipives are here! In short it really appears to me to be a wonder of nature 
andart! 

In Camerton Church are several monuments to the memory of the Carew 
family, with the effigies of Sir John Carew and his lady, &e. The Church- 
yard is‘one of the prettiest in the kingdom, renderéd so by the proprietor of the 
neighbouring mansion. The tombs are almost hid by laurels, arborvites, and 
roses ; the walls are mantled over with ivy and pyracanthas. 

Caarrernouse WiruamM Priory was the first house of the order of Carthu- 
sians founded in this kingdom. 

Richard Nikke, LL.D. Bishop of Norwich, was Rector of Cuepzoy in 
1489; Walter Raleigh, S.T. P. in 1620, murdered by the rebels in 1646, and 
the learned Anthony Pascal, were also Rectors of this parish. 

Cuew gave birth to Sir John Champneis, Lord Mayor of London, who 
stands recorded for being the first person who ever built a turret to a private 
house in London. 

In Cuew Macwna Church lie the effigies of Sir John St. Loe and his Lady. 
He is of a gigantick size, being 7 feet 4 inches long, and 2 feet 4 inches across 
the shoulders, &c. In the South aile are the effigies of Sir John de Hautvil in 
armour, cut out of one solid piece of Irish oak. 

In Cuewton Menptr Church is an old tomb-stone 8 feet long and 34 high, 
whereon are the effigies of William Lord Bonville in armour, and Elizabeth 
his wife. 

Craverton deserves celebrity from the living have been the Rectory of the 
late excellent and ingenious Richard Greaves, M. A. 

Coomse Down is the place where the greatest quantity of free-stone comes 
from ; the land is undermined for miles, and persons are allowed to go down 
to see the works, but that is very unpleasant, on account of the damp and con- 
tinual dripping from the top. 

In Crowcomse Church lie several of the ancient house of Carew, descended 
from Nesta, daughter of Rees, Prince of South Wales. 

At Disucove, a romantic hamlet in the parish of Bruton, in 1711, were 
found the remains of a Roman tesselated pavement. 

At Ditcugat was born in 1765, a stout boy without arms or shoulders. 
He was named William, and 1791 was living without the usual appendages of 
arms, but possessing all the strength, power, and dexterity of the ablest man, 
and exercising every function of life; he fed, dressed, undressed, combed 
hair, shaved his neon with the razor in his toes, cleaned his shoes, lighted his 
fire, wrote out his own bills and accounts, and did almost every other domestic 
business ; being a farmer by occupation, he performed the usual business of the 
field, foddered his cattle, made his ricks, cut his hay, caught his horse, and 
saddled and bridled him with his feet and toes, &c. &c. &c.! Collinson. 

Dunpown and Dunxerry Mountarns appear to have been used as beacons 
to alarm the country in cases of invasion, &c. several fire hearths being ob- 
servable at them. 

Evxmore Castle forms a quadrangle 86 feet long by 78 broad, and is sur- 
rounded by a dry ditch 16 feet deep, and 40 wide. Tt is in the Antico-mo- 
dern style, and was built by John Earl of Egmont, who designed and planned 
the whole with his own Kory The drawbridge is curious ; it is 13 feet long 
and 10 broad, weighs 4,900 pounds, and is manageable by one man, who can 
raise or lower it at pleasure. 

Fartey Chapel contains some very rare curiosities. Under its arch stands 
an old table tomb, highly sculptured on the sides and ends with coats of arms, 
knights, and a woman, in niches; the full-sized representations of a knight and 
his lad are recumbent upon the top; the former cased in armour, with a lion 
at his feet; the latter in the dress of the times; the effigies of Sir Thomas Hun- 
gerford, who died Dec. 3, 1508, and Johanna his wife, who followed him in 
1512. 

Adjoining to the East end of Frome Church is a burial place, where lies 
the body of Bishop Kennet, who died in 1711.—The noted author of the work 
on Witchcraft, Mr. Joseph Glanville, was sometime Vicar of the New Chureh. 

At GLasTonsury, according to a ridiculous story related in the Golden 


Gewr. Maa. Suppl. XCIIL. Parr I. Legend} 
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Legend, printed by Caxton in 1493, St. Dunstan took the devil by the nose with 
a pair of red-hot tongs.—The Abbot lived in all the state of regal splendor, with 
an income of 40,000/. per annum ; he had the title of Lord, and sat among the 
Barons ‘in Parliament: The last Abbot refusing to surrender his Abbey to 
Hen. VIII. was with two monks drawn on a hurdle to the Torr near the town, 
and there hanged ; the head of the Abbot was set on the gate of the Abbey, 
and his quarters were sent to Bath, Wells, Bridgwater, and Ilchester.—In the 
Abbey Church-yard stood a miraculous walnut tree, which never budded till 
the feast of St. Barnabas (June 11), and on that day shot forth leaves, and 
flourished in the usual manner: in its stead now stands a fine walnut tree of 
the common sort.—The George Inn was anciently an hospital for the accommo- 
dation of pilgrims resorting to the shrine of St. Joseph. The front is curiously 
ornamented with carved work, and was formerly decorated with 12 figures, 
said to be the Caesars; two of which, with the mutilated figure of Charity, are 
still to be seen.—The virtue of the mineral spring near the Chain-gate was 
found out in April 1751, by a man afflicted with an asthma, who dreamed that 
he saw near the Chain-gate, in the horse-track, the clearest of water, and 
that a person told him if he drank a glass of water fasting seven Sunday morn- 
ings, he should be cured, which proving true, and being attested upon oath, 
in the following month upwards of 10,000 came from Bath, Bristol, &c. to 
receive its benefits.—South-west of the town is Wearyall hill, so called from a 
tradition, that St. Joseph and his companions, weary with their journey, sat 
down here, and that St. Joseph stuck his staff, a hawthorn stick, in the earth ; 
it struck root, and constantly budded on Christmas day. This famous thorn 
had two trunks, one of ren | was destroyed in the reign of Elizabeth, and in 
the great rebellion the other was cut down ; but there are still trees originally 
obtained from the old stock.—Near the town are found several petrifactions 
resembling snakes, eels, oysters, shells, &c. 

In Goatuurst Church is a very handsome white marble monument, in the 
shape of an altar, and terminated by a statue, in a canonical habit. It was 
erected in 1742, by Sir C. K. Tynte, in honor of his brother the Rev. Sir J. 
Tynte, Bart. who died Rector of this Church. In the Church-yard is an old 
tomb, having upon it a square pillar of peculiar appearance, ornamented with 
emblematical carvings, and surrounded by a flaming urn. 

Hatseweve Hovss, the seat of Mr. Tynte, contains many excellent paint- 
ings of Vandyke, Lely, and others. 

At Hinton Cuarteruouss, the seat of Sam. J. Day, Esq. are many excellent 

ictures, particularly two three-quarter lengths of Hen. VIII. and Edw. VI. by 
Holbein; Mary Queen of Scots, in a richly worked dress, by Zuchero ; the Lord 
Keeper Guildford, and Lord Strafford and his Secretary, by Vandyke; Arch- 
bishop Robinson by Sir Joshua Reynolds; and Chas. Jas. Fox by Abbot; be- 
sides some good family pictures by Woodford and others. 

The celebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, was returned a Member for 
IncuesTsEr in the year 1807. 

In Inminster Church is a monument erected in the beginning of the 17th 
century to the memory of Nrcnotas Wapnam and Dorothy his wife, the 
founders of Wadham College, Oxford. 

On the Tower at Kirmineton, erected by Henry Hoare, Esq. is the fol- 
lowing inscription: ‘‘ Alfred the Great, A. D. 879, on this summit erected his 
standard against Danish invaders. To him we owe the origin of Juries, and 
the creation of a naval force. Alfred, the light of the benighted age, was a 
Philosopher and a Chistian; the father of his people, and the founder of the 
English monarchy and liberties.” 

At Krxo’s Weston was buried a person of the name of Newman, aged 132. 
—lIn the chancel of the Church is deposited a chair, belonging to Glastonbury 
Abbey. Itis of oak, the back divided intb two compartments, embellished 
with Gothic carvings in relief; on one side a shield bearing a crosier, with the 
initials R. W. [Richard Whiting, last Abbot of Glastonbury Abbey, ) and on 
the other side a shield charged with a cross botoné between two leopard’s 
heads in chief, and in base two cinquefoils. This chair was purchased by the 
late Mr. Dickinson of Mr. More, of Greinton, and deposited here as a relic of 
monastic antiquity. 
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; On Lanspoww Downs the Bath races are held. Here is likewise a monu- 
ment erected to commemorate the battle in 1645, when Sir Beville Granville 
fell; it was erected in 1720 by Lord George Lansdown, grandson of Sir B. 
Granville, and is inscribed ‘* to the memory of his renowned and valiant 
Cornish friends who conquered dying in the Royal cause.” 

The parish of LymineTon was the Rectory of the famous Cardinal Wolsey. 
There is an anecdote of him, that soon after his preferment to this living, he was 

ut into the stocks by Sir Amias Pawlet, a neighbouring justice of the peace, 
or getting drunk, and making a riot at a fair ;—a kind of discipline which Wok 
did not forget when he arrived at the high station of Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land; he summoned his corrector up to London, and after a severe reprimand, 
enjoined him six years close confinement in the Temple. 

Tartock Church formerly contained some excellent paintings on glass. It 
has a superb altar-piece.—In the centre of the town stands the market-place, 
and near ita handsome fluted column with a dial, being a model of the cele- 
brated pillar of Trajan at Wilton House, the seat of the Earl of Pembroke. 

Menor Hits were anciently called Moinedrop, having many knotts upon 
them of steep ascent. On the highest part is a considerable flat containing 
some swamps, which often prove dangerous to travellers. They are now covered 
for a vast extent with heath and fern, and large flocks of sheep are kept 
upon them. 

In Mippvezoy Church is a brass to the memory of “ Louis Chevalier de 
Misiers, a French gentleman, who behaved himself with great courage and 
gallantry 18 years in the English service; and was unfortunately slaine on the 
Oth of July, 1685, at the battle of Weston, where he behaved himself with all 
the courage imaginable against the King’s enemies commanded by the rebel 
Duke of Munmuth.” 

Mineuneap is reckoned the safest harbour in the county; for in the great 
storm in 1703, when the ships were blown on shore, wrecked and lost in every 
other harbour in the county, they suffered little or no damage in this. 

In Nonney Church are the tombs of the De la Mere family, adorned with 
escutcheons on the side and end. 

In Pautton Church lie the mutilated effigies of Sir John Palton, Knt. who 
was engaged in the wars of Edw. III. 

Sout Petuerton Church was the Vicarage of Dr. James Harcourt, a great 
benefactor. 

Prior-PARK, a magnificent mansion, (which together with the wings, offices, 
&c. forms a front of above 1000 feet) was formerly the residence of Ralph 
Allen, Esq. who kept open house for men of known genius, and was particu- 
larly fond of Pope. He was also the Allworthy of Fielding’s ‘‘ Tom Jones.” 
It was afterwards essed by Bishop Warburton in consequence of his mar- 
riage with Mr. Allen’s niece, and after several changes it got into Chan- 
a became the seat of Lord Hawarden, and is now possessed by Mr. John 

omas. 

The mineral spring at Queen's Camex is very cold to the touch, and offen- 
sive to the smell, being not much unlike burnt gunpowder mixed with water. 

At the irruption of the Severn in 1607, it was observed that creatures of con- 
trary natures, dogs, hares, foxes, conies, cats, and mice, getting up to the tops of 
some hills, dispensed at that time with their antipgthies, remaining peaceably 
together, without sign of fear or violence one towards another. Fudler. 

SoMERTON was formerly a considerable town, and gave name to the county.— 
In the Castle King John of France was kept prisoner, after his removal trom 
Hertford. 

In the South Isle of Sroxs Courcy Church is a large handsome mural mo- 
nument of various kinds of marble, to the memory of Sir T. Wroth, Bart. of 
Petherton Park, M.P. for Bridgewater, Wells, and the county. He maintained 
the antient spirit of English hospitality, and died 1721. 

In Stoxe Girrorp Church are several monuments of the family of the 
* right worthy” Rodneys, 

In Sucxuam Church was buried the learned divine and loyalist Dr. Byam, 
who raised both men and horse for Charles IJ., and engaged his five sons (four 
of whom were captains) in the service of his Majesty.” : 

n 
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To St. Magdalen Church, Tauwtow, is a handsome monument erected to a 
benefactor of this town, Robert Gray, Esq. whose effigy thereon represents hing 
in his Sheriff's robes : ' 

** Taunton bore him, London bred him ; 
Piety train’d him, virtue Jed him ; 
Earth enrich’d him, heaven carest him ; 
Teunton blest him, London blest him. 
This thankful town, that mindful city, 
Shared his piety and his pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Ask the poor, and you shall have it. 

Gentle reader, heaven may strike 

Thy tender heart to do the like. 

And now thy eyes have read this story, 

Give him the praise, and heaven the glory. 
He died in the year 1635, aged 65.” 

In Trent Church is a very curious arch, the bend of which is painted 
over with laurel branches and leaves, among which are forty armorial shields, 
representing the alliances of the families of Coker and Gerard. 

At Wartey, the seat of Mr. Skrine, was found the capital of a Roman pillar 
of very curious workmanship. 

At Wepmorg, in 1670, were found, in sinking a well at the depth of 13 feet, 
the remains of one of the Cangick giants,—a people supposed to Diet formerly 
inhabited these parts. The top of the skull! was said to be an inch thick, and 
one of his teeth 3 inches long above the roots, 34 inches round, and after the 
root was broken off, weighed 34 ounces! 

At WeLLow, in 1737, were found some tesselated pavements. They were 
in a fallow field called the Hayes near the village. 

Wetts Abbey is a spacious Gothic structure in the form of a cross, being 
380 feet long, and 130 wide. The entire West front is a pile of statues of most 
excellent carved stone work ; and one of the principal windows contains some 
beautiful paintings on glass. In this Abbey is a curious clock, the work of a 
monk of Glastonbury. It has an astronomical dial, surmounted by a barrier 
of small figures on horseback, representing knights at tilts and tournaments, 
which, by « movement of the machinery, are ludicrously hurried round in rapid 
circumvolutions.—The Episcopal Palace is reckoned the handsomest in the 
kingdom, yet small ; and the moat gate of the Palace still remains. The pious 
Bishop Ken and his lady were killed here in their bed, by the Palace falling in 
during the great storm in 1703.—The name of this city is said to be taken from 
a remarkable spring called St. Andrew’s well, which rises near the Palace, and, 
emitting a copious stream, surrounds that structure, thence flowing through the 
South-west part of the town.—Near the scite of the market cross, stands the 
public conduit (an engraving of which is in vol. Lxxxtt1. i. p. 624.) In 1613 
Anne, consort of King James I. visited Wells. 

The entrance to Wooxey Hots is sory narrow : after a length of 15 feet 
it expands into a cavern resembling the body of a church, the parts of which 
are very craggy, and abound with pendent rocks, from which there is a con- 
tinual dripping of water; the bottom is extremely rough and slippery, with 
irregular San of water. From this cavern there is a passage leading into 
another of similar dimensions and appearance ; from which another long and 
low passage leads to a third vault covered with an arched roof: on one side 
of this is a sandy bottom about 20 feet broad, and on the other side a stream 
of water very clear and cold, about 10 feet wide, and 2 or 3 deep. After 
passing through the rock, the stream decends 40 or 50 feet to a level with the 
ground, driving a mill near the foot of the mountain, and forming the first 
source of the river Axe.—Wookey was the Vicarage of that “ great refiner of 
the English language,” Alexander de Berkley. 

In Yatron Church are several ancient montments, with the effigies of the 
persons interred beneath, one of which is intended to represent Judge Newton 
and his lady, with the arms of Newton and Sherborne. = 

S. T. 
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~ Urpay, awe mee 
XHERE is a point whic 
T even Christen forbearance can 
hardly be expected to carry the most 
benign and heavenly temper; and if I 
have little of this benevolent spirit to 
controul me, I have the more excuse 
for the indignation which in every day 
finds some new cause to fill my heart 
and flush my cheek with just anger 
and resentment against the brutal and 
savage practice of ‘* riding the willing 
horse to death.”” Matches against time, 
and the boyish sport of steeple-hunting, 
are become very serious and very scan- 
dalous sources of great mischief. If a 
man for a few pounds of gold or 
silver in his pocket is willing to sweat 
as many of flesh from off his own bones, 
and without one ounce or grain of 
common sense, to perform more than 
a Mecca Pilgrimage, and in the cha- 
racter of a pedestrian to walk so many 
miles direct on end, or to run so man 
in a circle, his folly does not fall i 
grant within the protecting provisions 
of the Statute; and he may wind-gall, 
spavin, and break down, for his own 
amusement if he will. 

But it is not so, Mr. Urban, with 
him, who, being the greater brute of 
the two, rides his poor horse against 
the shortest possible time in which the 
distance required may be done, or as 
it has sometimes proved, against a 
time in which it is impossible the poor 
over-driven beast can fulfil his master’s 
brutal pleasure, or satisfy his worse than 
brutal avarice—an avarice only to be 
satiated by the bitter sufferings of a 
fellow creature; 1 say fellow creature, 
because such a horseman is not only, 
as Shakspeare expresses it, incorporated 
with the brave beast, but he becomes 
identical in nature with it, and levels 
all distinctions between them, if he 
does not absolutely degrade human 
reason below the standard of mere ani- 
mal instinct. 

But there is a remedy for the evil, 
and it should be applied. The Legis- 
lature makes no distinctions, has no 

references; and the ticketed brute in 
Smithfield is no more punishable by 
the Statute than is his rival barbarian 
at Newmarket or in St. James’s-street. 
I am myself a magistrate for more 
counties than one in which such 
cruelties may be practised, and I am 
resolved, whenever a poor distressed 
animal is broken down, or from hard 
driving is compelled to give in, just 


in time perhaps to save its life, to 
put the law as it stands in force, with 
the utmost rigour, and to inflict the 
heaviest penalty incurred on every of- 
fender; and if every administrator of 
equal woes and such every Mazgis- 
trate should be, will come to the same 
resolution, and act upon it indiscri mi- 
nately and impartially, the evil will 
soon be corrected, and the very beasts 
share that mercy to which by the divine 
will they are entitled ; and which every 
good man will most cheerfully shew 
to them. Humanitas. 


Mr. Ursay, June 2. 

i ee one who compares Mr. 

Wyatt's additions at the House of 
Lords, with the adjoining venerable 
structure, cannot help observing a com- 
plete failure. Judging from the new 
entrance to the House of Lords, lately 
tacked on the great monument of Mr. 
Wyatt's fame, it does not appear that 
we are likely to have any thing better 
from his successors. 

This *“ elegant specimen” of the 
Arts would perhaps have been passed 
over in silence had it not been drawn 
into notice by Mr. Britton (p. 210). 
This new work is designed (as we are 
told) by Mr. Soane, and is likely to 
reflect as much credit upon his archi- 
tectural abilities as many other of his 
works. The iron work of the gates 
displays his favourite honeysuckle taste, 
admirably applied in a ‘* Gothic” de- 
sign; however appropriate it may be 
in any newly-invented nondescript 
order. 

I shall content myself with remark- 
ing that this architectnral deformity is 
a collection of-large flat arches, desti- 
tute of mouldings or ornament, slender 
buttresses, ill-formed tracery, yellow 

lass and skylights, and ‘a cloister” 

ormed of a segment of a circle. The 
large porch, designed for the royal 
carriage to draw beneath, communi- 
nicates through one of its arches with 
a second porch of a square form, with 
a skylight in its centre, such as are 
very useful in counting-houses and of- 
fices, but are never found in any 
genuine “ Gothic structure.” To the 
back of this porch is attached a small 
semicircular projection, also furnished 
with a skylight, designed no doubt for 
some useful purpose or other, but 
what is rather questionable. The 
ceiling of the largest porch and cloister 
are vaulted and groined according “ad 
the 
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the earlier style of Pointed architecture ; 
at least two lines crossing each other 
are drawn upon the plaster ceiling, 
from paltry corbel heads at the sides. 
The mem h, including the sky- 
light, is vaulted in a different style, 
being a coarse imitation of Henry the 
Eighth’s time :—excellently judged is 
the combination, and as admirably is 
it executed. 

An immense ill-proportioned pointed 
arch at the juncture of the new and 
old works is worthy of notice, as a 
specimen of what never existed in any 
ancient English structure, or indeed in 
any other. An arch so exceedingly 
wide in proportion to its height as the 
present is, plainly exposes the false ap- 
pearances which its materials are in- 
tended to convey. 

What the remainder of the improve- 
ments in this quarter are to be, I am 
not informed; one is, 1 believe, to 
complete the ‘* Palladian Structure,” 
to’set off to advantage by a close com- 
parison of two dissimilar styles the 
new front which the improvers have 
thought fit to give to Westminster 
Hall. If they are to be in the style of 
the entrance, may it be long ere they 
are completed. 

It is with great pleasure that I ob- 
serve the Fine Arts possess so muni- 
cent a patron in his Majesty. Genius 
will some time or other force itself into 
notice, and while such patronage is as 
liberally afforded as at the present time, 
I have as little doubt that the period 
will soon arrive when the public taste 
will no longer be wounded by such 
buildings as that under consideration. 

Yours, &c. E. I. C. 


Mr. Ursay, June 6. 

te - Magistrates, with the Act of 

Parliament in their hands, and 
it is to be presumed with the desire of 
doing in their hearts, have ry od 
taken John Bull by the horns at Ed- 
monton Fair, and it may be they will 
change places, and in the end become 
the baited in their turn. They have, 
however, after a full hearing, resolved 
that this Fair is illegally held, and di- 
rected that it shall be held no more. An 
appeal from this their judgment will 
be heard before the proper tribunal, 
and the matter be set at rest by the 
superior powers. The Magistrates no 
doubt are pleased with the prospect of 
this issue, because it takes from them 
every onus but that which is imposed 
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upon all who step forward to serve the 
publick, and do their duty at the cost 
of calumny, and the vindictive malice 
of those who perhaps have a very im- 
proper interest to serve. 1 am in a 
condition to prove, that whatever may 
be the right, the present appellant can 
shew on his part he has less reason 
than either of the other parties to com- 
plain of privileges attacked or property 
injured ; but this is not the time for 
arguing the question, nor would | on 
any account prejudge or attempt to 
influence the verdict which must be 
had in the Courts above. At the same 
time some observations necessarily oc- 
cur to one well acquainted with local 
circumstances, and as they connect 
themselves with a subject to be touched 
upon hereafter, they will obtrude and 
call for notice. 

Time alone will not give the force 
of a chartered right, nor will even an 
original charter itself give —— 
to a greater extent than was originally 
in the mind of the donor, or in the 
apprehension of the party benefited. 
It cannot be that because some parti- 
cular village is by prescription or other- 
wise entitled to hold a fair, that there- 
fore booths may be erected, and scenes 
of riot, intoxication, blasphemy, and 
all manner of wickedness be exhibited 
in every part of such village, extended 
as it may be in different directions, to 
the distance of many miles. In the 
parish wherein I myself reside, an un- 
chartered, and according to the Act of 
Parliament, an illegal Fair is held by 
custom annually, in a point locally 
central, and I have hitherto withheld 
all interference, because no great evil 
has hitherto derived from it. But the 
diagonal line of the parish is not of less 
extent in most directions than five 
miles ; and if at each extremity of such 
lines it should be attempted, though 
on the same day, to hold distinct Fairs, 
upon the principle that the parish 
being entitled to such privilege, it may 
be legally exercised wheresoever con- 
veniency may promise individual ad- 
vantage, so that it be not carried be- 
yond the parochial boundary line, I 
should instantly take such measures 
as would effectually check and lop off 
the branches of a growing evil, if i did 
not endeavour entirely to put down 
the original nuisance,—for such I 
consider all country Fairs to be. 

Times are not as they were ; mutantur 
et nos mutamur. This however is the 

matter 
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matter I am anxious to discuss, because 
out of it arises a question of some mo- 
ment in times when the prerogative of 
the mob has so greatly increased, is still 
increasing, and t to be dimished. 

What, in a legal construction of the 
term, constitutes a Fair? and to what 
measures of interference do the powers 
of a Magistrate extend where an at- 
tempt is made to establish an annual 
assembling of the lower orders for pur- 
poses of riot and profligacy, under some 
other name, or under no name at all, 

uarded as these assemblies are from 
t exhibitions and practices which 
by the letter of the statute are necessary 
to constitute an act of vagrancy. 

An old proverb quaintly says, an old 
woman and a goose make a market— 
two old women and two geese make 
a fair; but what shall we say if in 
a populous village, by the interested 
invitations of some artful publican, or 
the mischievous influence of some less 
worthy person, hundreds of the poorest 
of the poor are collected together on a 
stated ie. to waste the time of their 
employers, and their own hard and 
scanty earnings, in revelry, riot, blas- 
phemy, and drunkenness. All shew- 
men and booth-holders, mountebanks 
and stage-players, fiddlers, bear-leaders, 
and jugglers, are expressly within the 
spirit and letter of the statute vagrants 
and vagabonds, and liable to commit- 
ment. But what are we to conclude 
of pony and donkey racing, a soaped 
pig, tumbling in sacks and running for 
shifts, grinning through collars, break- 
ing heads for love and fun, and eating 
fire for mere amusement? 

‘Lhese are indisputably ingredients, 
which when mixed up and exhibited 
together, to all intents and purposes 
constitute a Fair; and though in them- 
selves simply pills to purge melancholy, 
they do infinite injury to the constitu- 
tion of Church and State. Now, are 
these dramatis persone within the 
merge of vagrancy, or without the 

ine? Does the Statute apply to their 
exhibitions of mummery Prd skill, or 
are they exempt from penalties, and 
authorized in their excitement to riot 
and intemperance? 1 would ask how 
far such assemblies may be considered 
as taking upon them the characters of a 
Fair, and so becoming illegal ; or if the 
are to be looked upon only as the inof- 
fensive meetings of neighbours, with 
which, excepting in their excesses, the 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate has no- 
thing to do? 
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The putting down of established 
custom, unless under the isions of 


an Act of Parliament, is so difficulta 
matter, that of itself it is asufficient 
argument against the admission of in- 
stitutions which may, and from the 
nature of things must and will, become 
injurious to the morals of the people, 
and consequently sooner or later sub- 
versive of their best interests. 


Mr. Ursan, Devon, April 16. 
N valuable records transmitted to 
posterity in your permanent work, 
future history will find materials for 
its compilation ; and a misrepresenta- 
tion of character and motives, however 
artful may be the gloss and affected 
candour thrown over them, will be 
detected and rectified, by impartial en- 
quiry and fair investigation contained 
in your faithful pages. 
have before me the book entitled 
“A Voice from St. Helena,” which 
has attracted the attention of those 
who admired or detested the character 
and conduct of that child and cham- 
pion of Jacobinism, Napoleon Buona- 
parte, who stands pre-eminent and 
unrivalled as the most distinguished 
destroyer of the human race, and the 
author of more multiplied miseries in- 
flicted on mankind in every shape of 
cruelty, spoliation, and injustice, than 
has been hitherto recorded in the an- 
nals of guilt. Anxious to do away 
as much as possible the impression of 
his crimes on the public mind, he 
studiously endeavours either to avert 
them from himself, or to divert them 
to others. He calls on the world im- 
plicitly to give credence to every senti- 
ment and opinion applied to him in 
the present work ; and though this is 
drawing deeply on belief, we shall sup- 
pose all ¢o have been said which is said 
in the ** Voice from St. Helena ;” and 
shall cursorily animadvert to the lead- 
ing facts mentioned, leaving it to the 
intelligent reader to draw his own con- 
clusions. 

Having premised this much, let us 
at once go into the subject. Napoleon 
says of Ney that ‘‘ he was a madman,” 
and that the proclamation against the 
Bourbons was by Ney himself, totally 
unauthorized by him, Buonaparte. 
Now, during the whole course of his 
usurpation, this very man was always 
deemed a calculating, able, and steady 
military leader, unless it nay be termed 
madness that he plundered and de- 

stroyed 
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stroyed with all the relentless fury 
which pre-eminently characterized the 
military and civil schools of Napoleon, 
whose conquests, aided by nuimbers, 
and @ system of terror, were tracked 
by devastation and anutterable distress. 
l¢ has never yet been for a moment 
doubted in France that Buonaparte was 
the author of the proclamation alluded 
to, and conveniently ascribed to a mait 
already dead. 

There is no disgrace in wearing 
secret defensive armour, when we sée 
his cuirassiers cased in steel from head 
to foot; and yet he appears in a rage 
against poor Miss Williams, for saying 
what was always allowed to be a fact, 
wishing posterity to believe what is of 
no consequence, that he wore only a 
flannel waistcoat ; and insinuating by 
that his total contempt of danger. 

The French, though a scientific na- 
tion, are inferior to the British in 
nautical knowledge and practice. Buo- 
naparte censures our Government for 
net putting a chronometer on board 
of each ship. In point of fact none 
of oar ships are without them ; and if 
they even were, a long experience by 
sea enables me to say, that our officers 
are so expert in taking and working 
lunar observations, that by the result 
of a medium of these, the Ladeate is 
ascertained very nearly. Buonaparte 
was not a man of general science, and 
this accounts for many similar miscon- 
ceptions. He gives a most extraordi- 
nary and unconfirmed account of the 
death of Admiral Villeneuve. Buo- 
naparte informs the author that Ville- 
neuve studied anatomical plates of the 
heart, in order, with unerring accuracy, 
to commit suicide, by running a pin 
into it. Now it is in public recollec- 
tion, that it was repeatedly circumstan- 
stantially stated, that the unfortunate 
Admiral was murdered in an inn, on 
his way to Paris. To cover the atrocious 
deed, the circumstances of the plates 
and pin could be easily added. 

On the most childish and ridiculous 
evidence, he wishes to make us out to 
be a nation of drunkards and gluttons. 
The Frenchman (and I have been 
much among them) eats indiscrimi- 
nately of every dish at table, while the 
English limit themselves to a few. 
Little is drunk now after dinner, as 
rational conversation fills up a short 
interval leading to the fascinating so- 
ciety of the drawing-room. The French 
swallow their various wines in abun- 


dance during dinnet; and quantum for 
quantum, the balance is‘ considerably 

on the other side of the water. 
The celebrated Corsican Adventurer 
makes an awkward attempt to justify 
his criminal flight from Elba, by pre- 
tending that Mr. ——, this, that, and 
tother, informed him, that there was 
a secret determination to send him to 
St. Helena, whither, to prevent subse- 
quent bloodshed, he ought to have 
been banished in the first instance. 
This was a great omission rectified, 
alas! through seas of blood, ever grateful 
to this ferocious monster. Sir Hudson 
Lowe seems to have considered him as 
a captured enemy of the human race, 
whose meditaved escape could not be 
too vigilantly guarded against. On this 
account Buonaparte loaded him with 
that coarse and vulgar abuse which 
marked his disgusting manners, where 
he did not find it expedient to try to 
assume the address of a gentleman. 
We find such vile epithets as Shirro, 
Galeriono, Boya, Geolier, &c. unspar- 
ingly applied to Sir Hudson for follow- 
ing his instructions, At length he 
himself saw the absurdity of insisting 
on being called Emperor, to which he 
had no title after he ran away from the 
field of Waterloo. I have been in most 
climates, and that of Brazil excepted, I 
deem St. Helena the best, after a con- 
siderable residence on the Island. I 
represented the facility of carrying off 
Buonaparte by a coup-de-main, with 
some loss in storming the practicable 
points of this Island. This could be 
effected by a force conveyed in steam 
vessels, which could work against cur- 
rents and winds, where ships of war 
would be of no service. Tn case it 
might be necessary to secure effectually 
some future similar miscreant, I pointed 
out St. Kilda, one of the Scottish He- 
brides, where a landing is barely prac- 
ticable at one point, which a handful 
of men could defend against any num- 
ber. Here no fleet would be requisite, 
and the expense of safe custody would 
not be the fiftieth part of that incurred 
at St. Helena. As probably useful, I 
recorded all this in a “*‘ Work of Re- 
ference, or a Correspondence with the 
Master-General, Board of Ordnance, 
and Select Committee at Woolwich, 
on Fuzes, Projectiles, ‘Tactical Im- 
provements, and the present imperfect 
state of Telegraphic Communication.” 
The St. Helena culprit appears to 
have entertained the most sovereign 
and 
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oe i ener contempt for the 
rench igrés, or present Ultras, 
who are doing so much mischief in 
France. He says they were the cause 
of the revolution, and that they “ re- 
‘ turned Joaded with the same vices and 
ctimes for which they were expa- 
triated, to produce another revolution. 
Ils n’ont rien appris; ils n’ont rien 
oublié.” This is a sweeping censure 
to which there must be many excep- 
tions. Napoleon’s unfounded and ar- 
rogant censures of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s generalship, at the battle of 
Waterloo, I a meg in a former num- 
ber of the Gentleman's Magazine ; 
shewing, what was easily done, the 
manifest blunders of this egotistical 
and vaunting Usurper, who invariably 
throws the blame of his own failures 
on others; and will scarcely allow a 

rticle of merit to any opposed to 
og Though he has been known to 
say, that numbers constituted his secret 
of victory, he constantly misrepresents 
the real fact. For instance, he says in 
the work before us, that at Moskwa 
he beat 250,000 Russians, with 90,000. 
Now it is confessed, that he lost about 
40,000 cavalry in his retreat, and his 
infantry added, made the ninety thou- 
sand. It is known that he crossed the 
Russian frontier with near 200,000 
men, the half of whom he would not 
leave to look on, in a battle of decisive 
consequence. Here he again blunder- 
ed iously, as he ought to have 
cubed to Petersburg, instead of 
Moscow. There, as at Vienna, he 
would have dictated a ce on his 
own terms. He palliates his mistake 
by saying he would have wintered at 

oscow, were there were not provi- 
sions sufficient to subsist his army and 
the inhabitants for one month. This 
plan would have terminated in the 
starvation or surrender of the French 
army, as the country would have been 
desolated all round him. Rostopchin’s 
conflagration drove these lawless ma- 
rauders to destruction in another shape. 
Had the Prussian army cut across into 
his rear, when he rashly advanced to 
Vienna, the capture of the French 
army would have been the certain re- 
sult of the campaign. He unjustly 
invaded Egypt; and after calling on 
the inhabitants, to come with him to 
curse the enemies of the Prophet (a fine 
Christian this), he ran away, to shun 
being captured with that army. 
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He aceuses aw ish Ambassador 
of stoek-jobbing ; and an English lady 


of rank, of receiving sevetal thousand 

nds, monthly, for giving him im. 
ormation through his corps of sroug- 
glers. Such gratuitous assertions, by 
an unprincipled man, are unworthy 
of any credit; and are utterly incon~ 
sistent with the integrity of the British 
character. Could he have given the 
proofs, this book would have mention- 
ed them. 

We are now come, in the middle of 
the first volume, to a perfect and as- 
tounding climax of unblushing impu- 
dence, where he asserts, that he at- 
tained to his astonished elevation 
without committing a single crime. His 
avowed destruction of the prisoners at 
Jaffa, was no crime: His massacre of 
the citizens of Paris and Toulon, was 
no crime. His multiplied cruelties in 
Italy, were no crimes. He said the 
Duke d’Enghien was plotting against 
him. If so, why had not he a fair, 
open trial? It was a foul and horrid 
midnight-deed that shunned all —_ 
conn that of the glimmering tore 
which showed the assassins the unfor~ 
tunate victim. Has any one a doubt 
of the secret murder of Pichegru and 
Captain Wright, not to mention the 
innocent Palm, and thousands who 
disappeared in confinement. The fact 
is, that the seared conscience of this 
horrible miscreant, had lost all moral 
feeling; and he exhibited the utmost 
power combined with extreme depra- 
vity. He affects to a well of Eng- 
land, a country which he declared he 
would render unfit for man to live in. 
After being a willing scourge in the 
hands of an all-wise Providence, his 
infamous career was stopped. ‘* The 
wrath of man shall praise thee; and 
the remainder of his wrath shalt thou 
restrain.”—Much of this first volume 
consists of scurrilous abus¢ and objur- 
gatory vituperation, ineessantly directed 
against Sir Hudson Lowe, the Gover- 
nor, who whether sinning, or sinned 
against, was under the prejudice de- 
scribed by the doggrel lines: 

«« Whatever you may say, or whatever’ you 
may:¢0, [you !”” 
Never cam be right, because ‘twas done by 

If the author has not identified him~ 
self with the sentiments of the Usarper, 
he seems at least to give them, not un- 
willingly, if not con amore. It is’sur- 
prising that he should not have répro+ 

bated 
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bated the villainous charge made against 
the English Government, Mr. Pitt, and 
the French Princes, whoin more daring 
assertion, and with malignant efiron- 
tery, are stated to have sent assassins to 
France, to murder a man whose crimi- 
nal ambition occasioned the death of 
near three millions of mankind, inde- 
ndent of the irrecoverable ruin of at 
east three times that number. 
Napoleon the Cruel (his best title), 
is always exceedingly jealous of every 
thing like British military talent; and 
says, that our officers are incapable of 
manceuvering on the great scale. His 
egregious vanity blinded him to the 
oe refutation which an im- 
partial history of the Peninsular war 
alone will give to so false an assertion. 
In point of fact, tactics have been elu- 
cidated and ably treated of, by British 
officers; while in France, with a few 
exceptions, little of an eligible descrip- 
tion has been printed. The French 
system of tactics, in two volumes, and 
their Field-duties, in two volumes, 
were translated, and explained by the 
writer of these remarks; and some 
useful parts of them have been benefi- 
cially introduced. into our military 
practice. All this, nearly, existed un- 
der the old monarchy, and the prin- 
cipal improvement made, was the 
formation of the Topographical and 
Commissariat adjunct departments, for 
facilitating general movements. Here 
Buonaparte made quick work of it, as 
he starved the poor inhabitants, when 
he filled his Commissariat-stores, by 
unpaid-for requisitions—a manceuvre of 
very expert practice in his armies. 
Educated in France, he seems to have 
imbibed a full share of the national 
gasconade, which has been scarcel 
ever known, even in Marlborough’s 
time, to acknowledge a defeat, as one 
of their writers has 5 eg he suffered 
for his candour], ‘‘ Mais les Frangois 
ne connoissent un humble sinctrité, qui 
fait qu'on avoué que Von est battu, 
lorsque [on Vest effectivement.” On 
this standing principle of national va- 
nity, we see Buonaparte perpetually 
ascribing want of success to the mis- 
conduct of others, and never to merit in 
his opponents, or to errors from which 
military history shews uo Commander 
has been exempt. Though he terms 
himself a leading star, and the first of 
Captains, Marlborough, thwarted and 
epposed, excelled him, with infinitely 
less means and power. In various con- 
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versations, and in the very teeth of the 
must stubborn and confirmed facts, he 
perseveres in the unqualified assertion 
of having never committed a single 
crime. Roling more despotically than 
Charlemagne, or any tyrant in history, 
he distinctly says in the volume before 
me, that France under him, was more 
a republic than a monarchy! It ap- 
ars that England was to be invaded 
y 200,000 men, covered by seventy 
sail of the line, which were first to 
run through the West Indies, to mis- 
lead our flect. This is a project of so 
wild a character, and so utterly im- 
probable, that it is noticed merely to 
shew how very ignorant this man was 
of naval affairs. He himself was sent 
to the Coast by the Directory ; and his 
report of the total impracticability of 
invading England, ison record. If he 
altered his opinion, it certainly was 
not in consequence of a better know- 
ledge of the subject. ‘The wonders he 
proposed doing in our country, shew 
only the incoherent ravings of ambi- 
tion, and how little he understood the 
patriotism and energy of the British 
character. Equally absurd was the 
= which he had concerted with the 
tmperor Paul, for the invasion of 
India. Alexander certainly did cross 
a branch of the Indies: but net till he 
had conquered, and assimilated with 
his monarchy, ad/ intermediate nations; 
a policy successfully followed by the 
Romans in their conquests. Such as 
have been like me long in India, know 
somewhat more of this matter, than is 
uttered oracularly by the ‘* Voice from 
St. Helena.” Allowing, therefore, that 
an army of 200,000 men [fewer would 
be inadequate to so mad an attempt} 
might, with some difficulty and ex- 
pense, be assembled, after great ca- 
sualties and losses, on the East side of 
the Russian sea, all the danger and 
hazard would commence there; and 
multiply at a fearful rate, as this un- 
wieldy army advanced. Three nearly 
impassable deserts, chains of moun- 
tains, and many difficult rivers, must 
be crossed, to get to the frontiers of 
British India. The powerful kingdom 
of Cabool, the territories of warlike 
and hostile nations, such as the Al- 
ghans, Sykes, Cashmeorians, and in- 
dependent Tartars, must be 


through, on this desperate expedition. 


These nations are extremely jealous of 
each other, and would be infinitely 
more so at the appearance of an Euro- 
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pean army, whose progress they would 

pose, debilitated, reduced and ineffi- 
cient, as dreadful privations and suffer- 
ings must have previously rendered it. 
The East India’ Company have an 
army of 150,000 men highly disci- 
plined. Supposing a considerable por- 
tion of the invading army to reach 
India, as it were, miraculously, their 
bones would remain to bleach on the 
plains of Hindoostan, as a monu- 
ment of the ignorance and folly lead- 
ing to a merited fate. 

Napoleon spent his time in peevish 
fretfulness, or in indulging in bitter in- 
vectives against the English. Dignity 
and magnanimity of mind seemed fo- 
reign to his nature. He formed an 
unjust estimate of his condition. Alex- 
ander, as a measure of safety, must 
have sent him to Siberia; and the 
Emperor of Austria and King of Prus- 
sia would on no account have taken 
charge of him. Napoleon is anxious 
to persuade oy that his continu- 

Id be the only secu- 
rity against the dangerous ambition of 
Russia. Bnonaparte’s usurpation would 
have been utterly inconsistent with 
the safety of the British empire ; and 
it has entailed on the country the one 
half of the national debt. With our 
fleet Russia can at all times be sealed 
up hermetically; and a stop put to her 
trade would prove to her of fatal con- 
sequence. ‘The future best policy of 
England will be ¢o avoid Continental 
war; to encourage the formation of 
free and representative Governments 
in Europe; to communicate her lan- 
guage and literature, and consequently, 

hristianity to India; and to act with 
her Navy, by occasional descents on 
distant and unexpected points. This 
system will be economical, decisive, 
and productive of peace on the best 
terms, without the embarrassment and 
expence of foreign alliances. Napo- 
leon is to favour us with commentaries 
on the King of Prussia’s wars, in order 
to show anilleary blunders, all of which 
he, of course, would have avoided. 
The assertions without proof, in these 
volumes, are endless. Will the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria leave it 
uncontradicted, that the one offered 
his sister, and the other his daughter, 
in marriage to the spoliator of their 
dominions, by unprovoked aggression? 
It is well known that Napoleon was 
illiterate, and deficient in style. If he 
excelled in any writing, it was in the 
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coarse and virulent invectives inserted 
by himself, in the prospectus and .co- 
lumns of the Moniteur. His Bulletins 
were of his own co ition, and. his 
admirers will not hold them up,,.as 
specimens of tolerable writing; to say 
nothing of the insolence, arrogance, 
and ascertained falsehood. which dis- 
tinguished these incoherent produc- 
tions. Buonaparte furnished the ideas 
in these volumes, and the author 
clothed them in the language that ap- 
pears. 

Madame Campan’s rs contain 
an admirable account of t e life of the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette ; and 
yet Napoleon gives a most scandalous 
regu which he enum e had from 
the ve negyrist herself. 

Madame des Stael refused to gratify 
his vanity, at the expense of truth. 
He seized the whole edition of her 
works; offered her every indignity ; 
and banished her from France. a- 
dame de Stael, from evidence, gives a 
very different account of things, and 
little creditable to the litthe Emperor. 
We have a good specimen of his can- 
dour in telling Ferdinand that he would 
liberate him; but must make war on 
him the following day. Of course, 
weak Ferdinand preferred his unjust 
captivity. 

™ this book, names of men in 
power are given in *****, jn order to 
accuse them, with impunity, of direct- 
ing Buonaparte to be perpetually har- 
rassed, with a view of driving him to 
commit suicide. This is malignant ; 
and if he was restrained from extensive 
rides, he was better treated than Royal 
captives of real fumily, found in the 
page of History. He threatens us with ~ 
the execration of posterity; ‘* Al meno 
avrd questa consolazione, che la mia 
morte sara in disonore eterno alla Na- 
zione Inglese.” He avows the practice 
of opening letters at the post-office, 
and without proof says that this usage 
is common in England. In, volume 
II. we have a narration of 30 pages, 
censuring Sir Hudson's military con- 
duct in Italy. They amply prove, that 
Napoleon’s sister, Caroline, was, in 
her way, nearly as unprincipled as her 
upstart brother: and that Italian spies 
will always receive our money, and 
make a convenient point of couscience, 
to betray their Protestant employers to 
their Catholick enemies. 

The author censures the ministry for 
not sending the body of Napoleon Oo 

e 
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be buried on the banks of the Seine, 
‘according to a real or pretended codicil 
to his wil. The King of France 
could not, in justice to his subjects, 
agree to what was evidently intended 
to create disturbances. 
Buonaparte had little sense of reli- 
ious obligation ; and recommended 
that in our Colonies, ‘* every black or 
white man should be permitted to 
have a wife of each colour,” in order 
to conciliate the two races. Napo- 
leon’s amours, winked at by Josephine, 
the ci-devant mistress of Barras (who 
gave him, as a marriage portion, the 
plunder of Italy), is over, as 
their infamies are recorded in authentic 
works.—If Buonaparte was, necessarily 
for the peace of the world, held in 
strict surveillance, his perpetual shock - 
ing abuse of the Governor, and of all 
about him, was expressly calculated to 
voke and to draw round him more 
Parsh restraints than he experienced. 
A violent Italian, Santini, prepared to 
shoot the Governor. Buonaparte pre- 
vented this, as the perpetration of such 
a murder must have instantly occa- 
sioned a close incarceration. In one 
thing at least, we must agree with the 
son of the attorney of Ajaccio. He 
was for imparting the benefits of edu- 
cation to the lower orders of society. 
As knowledge is power, that would 
soon have hurled him from an usurped 
throne. In principle, in this instance, 
he was right; for it is an ascertained 
fact, that ninety out of a hundred cri- 
minals who forfeit their lives to the 
offended laws of their country, are 
found deplorably ignorant. In an ap- 
pendix oF documents, referred to, ap- 
pears an article which covers with 
confusion Buonaparte’s supporters ; 
and shews that “‘ breaking the conven- 
tion which established him at the 
island of Elba”—* destroyed the only 
legal title to which his existence was 
attached.”” This important state-paper, 
issued by the allied powers, March 
13th, 1815, concludes thus: ‘* The 
wers declare, in consequence, that 
apoleon Buonaparte is placed out of 
‘the pale of civil and social relations ; 
and that as an enemy, and a disturber 
of the world, he is delivered up to pub- 
lic vengeance.” He therefore fought 
and lost the battle of Waterloo, asa 
proscribed outlaw, liable to the penalty 
of death, most mercifully commuted 
to banishment, on surrendering him- 
self, unconditionally. Our Govern- 
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ment made no terms with him, | it 
being on the contrary well known, 
that they were disinclined to the capi- 
tal punishment legally sanctioned 
the solemn declaration of the united 

wers of Europe. Future history will 
‘orm a just estimate of the case of this 
notorious culprit ; and will pronounce 
his unceasing, virulent, and atrocious 
invectives against the British Govern- 
ment, founded in utter falsehood, and 
a base tissue of calumny, and the 
grossest libels. It surely cannot be 
creditable to the compiler of Buona- 
parte’s sayings, to have expressed no 
indignation whatever, at conduct se 
— and subversive of all truth. 
** Video meliora, proboque, deteriora 
sequor.” 

Ar. Las Cases, or Count of such 
name, who has courted ail parties, 
has published a work much to the 
same tune as the present; but weak- 
er, as he justifies indiscriminately all 
and every act and saying of Napo- 
leon. In point of fact, Las Cases’ 
book is so unguarded and inconsiderate, 
as to confute itself. Buonaparte’sname, 
and nefarious deeds, will certainly live 
in History, to be abhorred by the good 
and virtuous, and cause him to be 
considered as an awful scourge of a 
guilty world. Your work, Mr. Ur- 

n, will descend to posterity; and 
your pages will be turned over to look 
out for some antidote to the bane of 
such books as ‘‘ Tue Voicgs From 
Sr. Hevena.” 

Yours, &c. Jounw Macpvonacp. 

Ovp Curna. 

MONG the ornaments and deco- 
rations of our modern apartments, 

old porcelain forms a very prominent 
feature. The activity shown in the 
pursuit of a rare piece of China, and 
the extraordinary price which has been 
frequently paid for it, are striking in- 
dications of the prevailing taste; and 
there is a certain degree of reputation 
attached to the possessor of a good col- 
lection, which is highly stimulating. 
Of ali the pursuits of fashion, this is 
one of the most innocent. We have 
had frequent occasions to admire the 
female taste and judgment displayed 
in the selection, and we have listened 
to many an elegant dissertation from 
the sweetest lips in the world, on the 
beauties of a mutilated jar, until we 
have felt the incipient mania. Then 
have we pryed into every broker's store 
in 
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lis, in the hope of forming a collection 
suited to the dimensions of our a 
ment, and purehased with painful re- 
ference to the state of our exchequer. 

To enable our fair readers more 
highly to appreciate the value of this 
pursuit, to assist their judgment, and 
to show that there are ‘‘ more things” 
even in a China cup, than “‘ are dreamt 
of in their philosophy,” we lay before 

em the following observations, pre- 
mising that we are indebted on this 
occasion to a gentleman whose name, 
were we permitted to mention it, is 
synonimous with all that is classical 
in taste, and profound in research. 

These observations, it will be ob- 
served, are confined to that porcelain 
which has given a name to every other 
—the production of China. 

The proficiency of the Chinese in 
the chief branch of their manufactures, 
the state of their fine arts, and even 
the religious opinions of the people, 
may be collected from their porcelain. 
In the numerous private cabinets of 
this Metropolis are specimens of the 
most precious kinds of porcelain, for 
which the Chinese have been lon 
pre-eminent, and the manafactories o' 
our own country experience the bene- 
fit of these models, With the advan- 
tages of more correct principles of de- 

ign, the knowled perspective, and 
of the harmony of colours, we are only 
deficient in understanding the mixture 
of the materials, and the plastic part, 
to rival the productions of Eastern 
Asia in this line. The former may be 
made good to us by our superior che- 
mical science ; the latter will no doubt 
be acquired by patience and care. 
Every ove, therefore, must applaud 
the curiosity which leads to forming 
such collections, and must cease to 
wonder at the high price at which ob- 
= of such beauty and importance 
ve been estimated. 

The kind of porcelain chiefly prized 
is termed Mandarin or Egg-shell. It 
displays the greatest ingenuity in the 
fabric : its characteristic is extreme de- 
licacy, and the objects on it are of the 
most exquisite pencilling and enamel. 
The marks, however, which the 
Mandarin porcelain may be known 
are not decidedly agreed on. Some 

oy th have ventured to Somer 
it e thinness and transparency 0 
the material ; others by ioe content of 
some rich colour on the outside with a 
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green verditer within; others in 
only, and perhaps with juster a 
on the quadrangular cluster of charac- 
ters inscribed on the bottoms of the 
vessels. These groupes, it is believed, 
are the most antient characters of Chi- 
na, changed from their hieroglyphical 
to a quadrate form, and are aid a 
court character. The inscription re- 
cords the dynasty and emperor under 
which the specific piece of porcelain 
was made. 

The Crackle China is admired for 
the cracks observable in the varnish, 
which it is believed are occasioned by 
the vase being suddenly ex to a 
cool draught of air while the varnish 
is yet warm. 

he more thick Enamel China is 
less to be admired for its earth and 
painting, than for the freedom with 
which aquatic and other plants are de- 
ee on it; for the richness of the 
colours laid on in varnish, and the cu- 
rious symbols with which it is embel- 
lished. 
_ The Burnt-in China is eonsidered of 
inferior quality; but this mode of co- 
louring gives admirable richness and 
effect when introduced on the genuine 
specimens of the old Japan, which is 
of massive manufacture, and admired 
for its weight. 

The old Japan, properly so called, 
combines almost every quality that is 
separately admired in the porcelain of 
China. The broad flowers depicted 
on it are displayed in blue and red, 
burnt in, with the addition of a little 
enamel. But what chiefly gives rich- 
ness to these specimens is the bold re- 
lief in which some of the flowers are 
executed, and afterwards gilt and bur- 
nished. 

The Chinese have discovered a fer- 
tile source for the embellishments of 
these different kinds, in the fables of 
their religion; and it is remarkable, 
that, like the Greeks, they have cho- 
sen their earthenware to commemorate 
their most secret doctrines. 

A Chinese Emperor is said to have 
observed that the Dragons on his crest 
were designed for more than merely 
ornament. They had a moral signifi- 
cation: we may affirm, that many sub- 
jects depicted on porcelain have a re- 
condite meaning. The operation of 
the elements on each other, to produce 
the first created universe, according to 
the material notions of the Gentiles, 
seems to be expressed by the combina- 

tions 
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tions of the fiery dragon with the Fung 
Hoang, or bird of Paradise, expressive 
of Air; the Ky-lin, or horned dog, 
perhaps denoting Earth; and the tor- 
toise fish, or the lotus, which indiffer- 
ently imply Water. 

Fohi, the ancient founder of the 
Chinese Empire (coéval with Noah), 
is reported to have seen a tortoise issue 
from the water, bearing on its back a 
mystical diagram ; and on this account 
we find a tortoise-shell pattern adopted 
on china as a border, having open com- 
partments in which flowers are —_ 
ed and enamelled in natural colours. 
Hence, the date of this appearance to 
Fohi being considered, we conclude 
the combined emblem denotes the ve- 

etable creation arising from water. 
But the forms, as well as the paintings 
of porcelain, are of mythological im- 
rt; and the hexagon seems to have 
ecn generally preferred, from its re- 
presenting the natural vein or mark in 
the shell of the sacred tortoise. We 
collect from Bayer that Fohi appoint- 
ed 8 Tchin, or spirits—they are pro- 
bably no more than the 8 persons pre- 
served at the general destruction of 
mankind; with which Fohi must 
have been coéval, but which he and 
a few others survived. ‘These persons 
may be seen on bowls, eo &e. 
standing on water, genera + support- 
ed on a fish or aquatic animal, and are 
thus distinguished :— 

1. How-cing-koe, a female with a 
landing net. 

2. Reng-cheng tin, a boy with a 
flute. 

3. Lit-hit-quay, a man with a 
crutch and double gourd. 

4. Tong-fong-sok, a man with a fan 
and the fruit of immortality. 

5. Tchow-lak-how, a man with 
rattles or castanets. 

6. Lut-hong-pan, a man with a 
sword and cowtail. 

7. Tchung-colao, a man with a 
bamboo tube and pencils. 

8. La-mi-tsui-woo, a youth or fe- 
male with a basket of flowers. 

The implements depicted on Ena- 
mel China are the symbols of these 
divinities, and the fruit borne by the 
fourth person has suggested the form 
of many vessels in porcelain. Were 
a Chinese to present liquor in a vessel 
so shaped, it might Le deemed a flat- 
tering mode of salutation. ‘ 

We find a ninth person, superior to 
these, who may perhaps represent the 
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material heaven: he is. almost inyari- 
ably seated; he rides on the stork, a 
bird of supposed longevity ; he is bald 
and aged, and he carries a sceptre. 
He seems to be the ancient one,—a 
title well known in the Egyptian, 
Scythian, and Greek mythologies, as 
Pi-apas, and Jupiter Pappeus. 

These are hints sufficient, we ima- 
gine, to stimulate the spirit of research 
in that well-educated class of society to 
which we address ourselves. To be 
‘mistress of herself, though China 
fall,” was a sly remark of Pope, re- 
serving, as he does, a composure under 
such a calamity, as the climax of wo- 
man’s self-possession, as the proof of 
the “‘ éemper of unclouded ray.” The 
Satire will now lose much of its sting, 
as the “fall” will be aggravated in its 
consequences by feelings and associa- 
tions of which the Poet was ignorant. 

Seriously, however, we he tae, to 
recommend our fair readers to encou- 
rage the love of what is intellectual in 
all their pursuits, and to extract mate- 
rials for reflection, and the means of 
enriching their minds with useful 
knowledge, wherever the opportunities 
may present themselves. We would 
have them even collectors of china on 
rational principles. 


Mr. Ursan, April 22. 

oo Bill which was not long since 

introduced into Parliament, ‘to 
prevent the cruel and improper treat- 
ment of cattle,” and which is generally 
known by the name of Mr. Martin's 
Act, reflects the greatest honour upon 
the humanity of the gentleman who 
~—_. it; and there is reason to be- 
ieve that the salutary provisions it 
contains for the punishment of those 
persons who ill-treat this unoffending 
and much-abused part of the creation, 
which contribute in such a variety of 
ways to our health, our pleasure, and 
our convenience, have operated in no 
small degree to check that barbarous 
and unfeeling spirit which it is the 
professed object of that Bill to sup- 
press. The penalties, however, which 
are attached to the perpetration of this 
offence, are, it is to be feared, in many 
instances, unreasonably mitigated by 
the mistaken, though, no doubt, well- 
meant, lenity of the prosecutor, or of 
the magistrate; and in some cases, are 
found not to operate as any punish- 
ment at all; the master, as is well 
kpown, voluntarily coming forward to 


pay 
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pay the fine for his servant (as is fre- 
uently the case, in the instance of 
drivers of stage coaches), applauding 
his zeal for his master’s interest, and 
even encouraging him in the presence 
of the Magistrate to a repetition of the 
offence, if he gained any thing by it. 

I am uncertain how far it might 
have been advisable, or even consis- 
tent with the spirit of our laws, to 
have substituted corporal punishment 
‘in the place of a pecuniary fine; but I 
_— little or no a that a severe 

ing, proportioned to the degree of 
et Am of which he should be 
convicted, administered at Smithfield, 
Thames-street, Charing-cross, near a 
stand of Hackney-coaches, or some 
other conspicuous place of public re- 
sort, would do more to correct the 
evil, than any pecuniary penalties 
whatsoever. 

But while I highly approve the pro- 
visions of Mr. Martin’s Act, and sin- 
cerely applaud the benevolent spirit 
which suggested them, I beg leave at 
the same time respectfully to submit, 
whether some method might not be 
devised, the tendency of which would 
be to prevent the offence in question, 
rather than to punish it. hat I 
mean is, whether some plan might 
not be contrived, not as a substitute 
for, but in aid of, the provisions of 
that Act, to destroy, as it were, the 

erm and principle of cruelty, and to 
instil a general feeling of humanity in- 
to the minds of men, pastoutally of 
the lower orders of the people, amongst 
whom instances, either from heedless- 
ness, passion, or ill-will, of cruelty to 
brute animals, are too commonly exhi- 
bited. 

Various methods of accomplishing 
this desirable object, will no doubt 
readily present themselves to humane 
and reflecting minds. Amongst others 
may the following suggestions be con- 
sidered, as not altogether undeserving 
of attention ? 

ist. The heinous offence, or rather 
crime, for such it unquestionably is, of 
cruelty to the brute creation, might 
occasionally be —- out from the 
pulpit. his has frequently been 
done, and it is to be hoped with good 
effect ; and there is one humane and 
exemplary Clergyman, who, in the 
West of England, has established an 
annual Sermon or Lecture for this 
purpose. The misfortune is, that those 
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persons who most stand in need of 


such admonition, such as Hackney 
coachmen, carmen, chaise-drivers, and 
butchers’ boys, are not much in the 
habit of frequenting our churches and 
chapels. Some ; however, would 
at all events be produced. The end 
would presumably be still more effec- 
tually promoted, if the subject were 
to be taken up by the Methodist 
preachers, whose meetings are often 
numerously attended by persons of the 
description above mentioned, and who, 
it is well known, are in the habit of 
expressing themselves with t ener- 
gy and effect, in language suited to the 
capacities, and well adapted to force 
conviction upon their attentive hearers. 

2dly. Interludes and sentiments in 
favour of humanity to brate animals, 
expressed in some new drama on the 
stage, could hardly fail to be attended 
with good effect. 

3dly. An affecting story or incident, 
with suitable reflections, introduced 
into an interesting and popular novel. 

4thly. And above all, a short, plain, 
and temperate appeal to the feelings of 
the lower orders of the community 
(something like Paley's excellent little 
treatise called ‘Reasons for Content- 
ment),”’ expressed in a small tract, and 
distributed gratis, or at a very low 
price, among them. This mode was 
very successfully employed some years 
ago ; and the barbarous pastime so ge- 
neral throughout England at that pe- 
riod, of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday, which it was the professed 
object of the writer to do away with, 
gradually fell into disuse, and in two 
or three years was completely abolish- 
ed, by a small and cheap tract of the 
description just mentioned, written, I 
believe, by a Member of Parliament, 
and sent round the country to the post- 
masters of each district, to be distri- 
buted by them gratis among the la- 
bouring classes of the people. 

Should the above short hints be 
thought likely to attract the notice of 
any of your readers, and to induce them 
to adopt their practical application, 
with a view to the amelioration of the 
wretched condition of so many useful 
and unoffending brute animals, the in- 
sertion of them in your widely-circu- 
lated Magazine, will much oblige 


Yours, &c. = oT. 


Mr. 














600 On Ancient House Signs. {xeut. 
Mr. Urzan, June 1. inly points owt to us the Woollen 
HE origin of House Signs may be Draper; the Naked Boy, elegantly re- 


referred back to a very remote 
period. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of any object, amongst a bar- 
barous and uncivilized people who 
paid bat little regard to the proper title 
of things, has sometimes supplied a 
name indicative of some peculiar trait 
in its character, which, - universal 
adaptation, has onansiel its more 
correct denomination ; these titles have 
been embodied and rendered in a pal- 
pable form, as the still-existing hiero- 
glyphics and emblems of this descrip- 
tion attest. 

The Phonetic characters of the 
Egyptians represented natural objects ; 
the aames of which, in their language, 
began with the sound of that letter 
they wished to express. The names 
therefore, of persons or things in this 
character, would bear a striking affi- 
nity to the heraldic rebuses now in 
use ; and as it is not improbable that 
these names were affixed to the houses 
of this people, or to acquaint the 
reader with the description of wares 
to be had there, suspended before their 
shops, there is reason to a that 
the custom of thus distinguishing man 
from man, which we are told did not 
obtain until the “days of chivalrie,” 
has been resorted to time immemo- 
rial. 

Johnson imagined armorial bearings 
to be as old as the siege of Thebes; 
and in support of this idea, instanced 
a ) vee in the “* Phoenician Virgins” 
of Euripides. 

That the use of signs is of consider- 
able antiquity, we have the testimon 
of St. Luke, whe tells us, that St. Paul, 
after his shipwreck at Malta, ‘ depart- 
ed im a ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered there, whose sign was Cas- 
tor and Pollux.” 

It was deemed advisable among our 

dfathers, to prefix the affirmative, 
“* this is” before naming the sign, as 
miay be seen in the old names of streets 
stil racme 

It is justly observed in the ‘‘ Adven- 
turer,” that ‘it cannot be doubted but 
that signs were intended originally to 
express the several occupations of their 
owners, and to bear some affinity in 
their external designations to the wares 


to be disposed of. Hence the Hand 


and Shears is justly appropriated to 
Taylors, as the Hand and Pen is to 
Writing - masters. 


The Woolpack 





and the Golden Fleece, tively 
notes the riches of our staple commo- 


minds us of the ag of clothing; 


dity. 

The majority of signs are common 
charges in heraldry; such are the 
Boar’s Head, and the Golden Lior. 
Three is an heraldic number; and we 
find it in frequent use, as the 3 Com- 
passes, the 3 Pigeons; and I have by 
me a book published “at the 3 Dag- 
gers in Fleet-street, near Inner Tem- 
ple Gate, 1654.” 

And this offers an apology for the 
varied and unnatural adaptation to 
some animals, of colours to. which 
they cannot otherwise lay claim, such 
as—Blue Boars, Golden — Green 
Dragons, and that “* rara avis in terris” 
the Black Swan. 

The Bunch of Grapes, is, I think, 
never appended elsewhere than over 
the door of a Publican ; and if we find 
the Three Tuns, which I think had its 
rise in the Vintners’ Company, — 
ing their armson houses rented of them, 
in any other station, we may impute it 
to the cause here noted. Our modest 
ancestors were contented with a plain 
Bough stuck up before their doors, 
whence arose the wise proverb, ‘Good 
wine needs no bush;’’ and the custom 
is still continued in many parts of the 
Continent. Might not the Fox and 
Goose, now so universally adopted by 

ublicans, intimate that the game 
ring this title was to be Tayed 
there, in the same manner as the re- 
presentation of a Skittle and Jack now 
invite to ‘a good dry skittle-ground.” 

The Gun was doubtless a symbol of 
the Gun-smith, though we fod it as- 
sumed by a Bookseller, ‘ Nathaniel 
Ekins, in Pauls Church Yard.” 

The Bell was the pre ive of the 
Lock-smith, though we find it in use 
among all trades: by some of whom, 
it = ted claimed as a rebus on their 
name. 

The enormities practised by the con- 
nexion of objects so widely different 
from each other, as the Fox and Se- 
ven Stars, the Goose and Gridiron, the 
Bell and Neat’s Tongue, the Lamb 
and Dolphin, and the Leg and Star, 
** over against the Royal Exchange, in 
Cornhill, London, 1658,”— may be 
reconciled by the following illustra- 
tion :—** It is usual for a young 
man, at his first setting up, to => 
ris 
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his own sign that of the master whom 
he served, as the husband after mar- 
riage gives a place to his mistress's 
arms in his own coat.” 

These whimsicalities have been ren- 
dered still more ridiculous by the per- 
version of names from their original 
import: thus we have the Swan with 
Two Necks—g. d. the swan with two 
nicks *—or marks. 

We are told by an inscription over 
the Talbot Inn-yard+, in the Borough, 
that Geoffrey Chaucer and twenty- 
nine pilgrims rested there on their 
journey to Canterbury, in 1489. Its 
present title is a corruption of Tabard, 
the name given “to a jacket, or sleeve~ 
less coat, whole before, open on both 
sides, with a square collar, winged at 
the shoulder,” somewhat similar to 
that worn by our heralds in pageants 
and processions, and when worn “in 
the wars,” like it having “their arms 
embroidered or otherwise depicted 
thereon.” 

The witty poet of “ olden time” no- 
tices at length the accommodation af- 
forded in ‘* Southwerk, at the Tabard,” 
to him and his fellow travellers.— 


** Wel nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 
Of sundry folk.”—Lines 24, 25. 


He informs us— 
«< The chambres and the stables weren wide 
And wel we weren esed atte beste.” 

L, 28, 29. 
And proceeds to acquaint us with 


«‘ Th’ estate, the arraie, the nombre and eke 
the cause 

Why that assembled was the compagnie 

In Southwerke at this gentil hostelrie 

That highte the Tabard.”—L. 718, 721. 


We have the Bell-Savage—repre- 
sented in the Spectator’s time by the 
figure of a wild man standing beside a 
bell!—for the Belle Sauvage; and the 
Bull and Mouth for the Boulogne 
Mouth; i.e. harbour. Stow, speak- 
ing of Gisor’s Hall, has these remarks, 





* The privilege of distinguishing swans 
by marks : 4 was enna of sufficient 
Consequence to deserve a eg in grants 
and incorporation charters, for we find ‘‘ the 
privilege of keeping and preserving swans 
and ts, and a swan-mark for the same,” 
with hbert ‘to change and alter that swan- 
mark at pleasure,” frequently vouchsafed in 
deeds of this description. 

t ved in our vol. Lxxxul. ii. p. 217. 

T Prologue to Canterbury Tales. 


Gewr. Mac. Suppl. XCIII. Parr I. 
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so peculiarly applicable to our present 
rc I ail ( he) that this G 

Tt sa t isor’s 
Hall of late time, ™ corraption, hath beet 
called Gerrard's Hall for Gisor’s Hall ; as 
Bevis Marks for Bury's Marks; Mark-lane 
for Mart-lane ; Billiter-lane for Bell Setter’s 
lane ; Gutter-lane for Guthurun’s-lane ; Cry 
or Cree Church for Christ’s Church; St. 
Michael's in the Quern for St. Michael's at 
Corn, and such others.” 


In Pannier-alley, Newgate-street, is 
the figure of a naked boy, sitting on 
what has been generally represented 
as a pannier, but which resembles 
more a coil of rope *. 

It bears the following inscription : 

WHEN YY HAVE soOvGHt 
THE CITTY ROVND 
YET STILL THIS IS 

THE HIGHESt GROUND 
AVGVST THE 27 
1688. 

By some, this figure has been consi- 
dered as emblematic of plenty, and 
once held oe Sole a bunch of 

rapes; but Hughson supposes it the 
i of one “ Henry Pramas, citizen 
and vintner.” Pennant imagines it to 
have been originally a sepulchral mo- 
nument, removed from some adjoin- 
ing church, but, from the peculiar a 

propriateness of the inscription to its 
present situation, I am inclined to 
think it still retains its original posi- 
tion. G. F. 

Mr. UrsBan, Oxford, May 16. 

ri reading Mr. Trevelyan’s Etymo- 

logical Remarks, no one can help 
being struck with the ingenuity he so 
frequently displays; but it is not suffi- 
cient that the etymology of words be 
ingenious, it must also be correct. 
And I trust I shall not be deemed in- 
trusive in offering a few remarks on 
some of the derivations which Mr. T. 
has proposed. 

The generality of plants seem to 
have obtained their appellations from 
some peculiarity in their appearance, 
or from some striking property, either 
real or imaginary. Woes this cause, 
we find from tgrw is formed igrvAror 
(p. 322); and in the same manner we 
have in English the American creeper, 
from the verb to creep: but I cannot 
conceive how the ancients could have 
denominated any plant Narcissus as 
being a sleepy plant, when it was not 


* Engraved by J. Carter in Petnant's 
London. 
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discovered that plants do sleep, before 
the time of Darwin and of Davy. Nor 
do I think Mr. Trevelyan correct in 
his derivation of dupinus. If derived 
from Avxn, it ought by analogy to have 
been changed into /ypinus; but sup- 
posing this general rule to have been 
neglected (as it was also in the case of 
lupus), we might expect to find in 
Greek the word Avmivoc, whereas, 
among the early writers there is no 
word at all resembling it; and the later 
Greeks used AOYrivos, plainly show- 
ing that they considered /upinus a pure 
Latin word, without any relation to 
the Greek Aurn. Besides, Aurn means 
exclusively grief of mind; and what 
analogy there exists between grief of 
mind, and the taste (or any other qua- 


lity you ng of a lupin, requires a 
greater share of sagacity than I can 


boast of, to discover. 

Now, with respect to the word 
amethyst (vol. xct1. il. p. 596), I do 
not exactly know what Mr. Trevelyan 
means, when he says, that * as a pre- 
cious stone it is dull, from want of re- 
flected or refracted splendour.” How 
any man who has ever seen a stone of 
the sort, can have the boldness to ha- 
zard such an assertion, I cannot con- 
ceive: at all events, Pliny had a dif- 
ferent idea of its appearance, when he 
says, ‘‘perlucent omnes violaceo co- 
lore,” and mentions the “ amethysti 
Jfulgens purpura.” (xxxvii. 6 and 39.) 
I must confess I think the most natu- 
ral and elegant derivation of amethyst 
is from the fancied power of averting 
ebriety; and my opinion is strengthen- 

Pliny, who tells us that the 
Magi used it as a talisman for that 
urpose: and besides, wv is used in 
its strict sense, with regard not to the 
beauty of the wine, but to its inebria- 
ting qualities: whence we find that 
the words derived from pe5v have all 
some reference to intoxication. 

And Mr. Trevelyan’s derivation of 
amaranthus, 1 think far-fetched and 
inelegant. The original meaning of 
poapasvoucs (for pogesvw is an active, 
and not a neuter verb) is to fade or 
wither, as plants, flowers, &c. they by 
analogy signify to decay, to grow dull, 
as as to personal beauty, and 
more particularly to the gradual dying 
away of light or heat, and may be 
translated to languish, to fade away. 
But in the derivation of amaranthus, 
as the epithet or the name of a plant, 
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we are to look for the primary mean- 
ing, as being the one belonging pecu- 
liarly to  neag omen on. then 
would allude to the property the flow- 
ers have of remaining for a long time 
without withering or fading. ‘* Ama- 
ranthi summa natura in nomine est, 
oupeiete quoniam non marcescat.” 
(Pliny, xxi. 8.) So also in English it 
has obtained the name of everiasting, 
not from the longevity of the plant, 
but from the long duration of its flow- 
ers. P. C. 


Mr. Ursan, June 12. 
AS your Correspondent “« Eu, 
Hood,” in his Fly Leaves, No. 
XI. p. 416, has called the attention of 
your numerous readers to the new edi- 
tion of ** old father Walton’s Com- 
plete Angler,” published by Mr. Ma- 
jor, it may sales be interesting to 
the lovers of honest ‘* Izaak,” to pe- 
ruse an account of Cotton’s ‘* Fishing 
House,” erected on the banks of the 
Dove; and Mr. Hazlitt’s observations 
on the captivating simplicity of his 
work in his Remarks on the English 
Poets, 1818, p. 194: 

‘* Perhaps the best pastoral poem in the 
language is that prose poem, Walton’s Com- 
plete Angler. That well-known work has 
a beauty and romantic interest equal to its 
simplicity, and arising out of it. In the de- 
scription of a fishing-tackle, you perceive 
the piety and humanity of the author's 
mind. It is to be doubted whether Sanna- 
zarius’s Piscatory Eclogues are equal to the 
scenes described by Walton on the banks of 
the River Lea. He gives the feeling of the 
open air: we walk with him along the dusty 
roadside, or repose on the banks of the ri- 
ver under a shady tree; and in watching for 
the finny prey, imbibe what he beautifully 
calls ¢ he patience and simplicity of poor 
honest fishermen.’ We accompany them 
to their inn at night, and partake of their 
simple but delicious fare; while Maud the 
pretty milk-maid, at her mother’s desire, 
sings the classical ditties of the poet Mar- 
low,—**Come live with me, and be my 
love.” Good cheer is not neglected in this 
work any more than in Homer, or any other 
history that sets a proper value on the good 
things of this life. The prints in the Com- 
plete Angler give an additional reality and 
interest to the scenes it describes. hile 
Tottenham Cross shall stand, and longer, 
thy work, amiable and happy old man, shall 
last! It is in the notes to it that we find 
the character of ‘*a fair and happy milk- 
maid,” by Sir Thos. Overbury, which may 
vie in beauty and feeling with Chaucer’s 


character of Triselda.” 


What 
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What “additional reality and inte- 
rest” must the beautiful embellish- 
ments of “living carp,” “ breathing 
trout,” “‘animated pike,” &c. in Mr. 
Major's edition, give ‘‘ to the scenes it 
describes!” 

The river Dove, so emphatically de- 
scribed by Cotton, as *‘ the princess of 
rivers,”’ was the spot where fe and his 
friend Walton delighted to lie and an- 
gle for trout; and where Cotton, in 
1674, erected a ** small fishing-house,” 
dedicated to anglers. It is thus de- 
scribed in the notes of the “* Complete 
Angler,” edit. 1784, p. 21: 


«It is of stone, and the room in the in- 
side a cube of about 15 feet: it is paved 
with black and white marble. In the mid- 
dle is a square black marble table, supported 
by two stone feet. The room is wainscoted 
with curious mouldings up to the ceiling : in 
the larger pannels are represented in paint- 
ing some of the most pleasant of the adja- 
cent fences, with persons fishing; and in 
the smaller, the various sorts of tackle and 
implements used in angling. In the further 
corner on the left, is a fire-place, with a 
chimney; and in the right, a large beaufet, 
with folding-doors, whereon are the por- 
traits of Mr. Cotton, with a boy servant, 
and Walton in the dress of the time : under- 
neath is a cupboard, on the door whereof 
are the figures of a trout, and also of a gray- 
ling, which are well pourtrayed.” 


But little care having been taken 
of this highly-distinguished “ fishing- 
house,”’ I am sorry to say it has fallen 
to ruin. When ye well-known and 
amiable Rev. Dr. John Evans of Isling- 
ton visited this house, the inscriptivn, 
half filled with moss, was almost 
obliterated. ‘I clambered (says Dr. 
Evans*) through the window with 
difficulty ; but of the interior decora- 
tions, alas! no traces were to be 
found ;” yet the person who accom- 
panied him as a guide informed him, 
that the “little building” (as he term- 
ed it) was in his remembrance, en- 
riched with those rural decorations de- 
scribed above, and that persons were 
in the habit of visiting it - a consi- 
derable distance, even from Scotland. 

The scenes on the banks of the 
Dove are not less romantic than that 
of any river in England. It rises a- 
mong hills near the points where the 
three counties of Stafford, Derby, and 
Chester, meet; it has much the qua- 
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lity and appearance of Welsh rivers, 
which flow from a mountainous ori- 
gin. The beautifully sequestered dell 
of Dove-Dale*, embosomed among bold 
projecting precipices, whose lofty tops 
are covered with trees, is situated not 
far from its source. Emerging from 
its hollow bed, under the pyramidal 
mountain of Thorpe-cloud, it receives 
the Manifold, which receives the 
Hamps. Increased by the accession 
of these rivers, the Dove passes be- 
neath a long picturesque bridge, situ- 
ated in a most romantic spot, about a 
mile above the village of Ashborne, 
one of the most delightful in England, 
whether we regard the charms of its 
situation, or the select society by 
which it is inhabited. From thence 
the river runs along in a winding 
direction through a narrow valley, 
agreeably diversified by a varicty of 
elegant seats and hamlets. Meander- 
ing round the base of the hill on 
which the celebrated ruins of Tutbur 

Castle present themselves, it soon af- 
ter falls into the Trent. From the 
great declivity of its channel, the wa- 
ter flows with uncommon rapidity; 
and in some places it dashes precipi- 
tately over rugged rocks, shaded with 
foliage. In others it is distinguished 
by gentle cascades. S. T. 


> 


Memoir or Joun Kempe, Esa. 

(Continued from p. 569.) 

HE office of Bullion Porter to his 

Majesty’s Mint was previously 
held by Mr. Kempe’s father Nicholas, 
who obtained it of the Duke of New- 
castle, by whom he was patronized. 
He enjoyed also the particular favour 
of William Duke of Cumberland, the 
victor of Culloden, in whose yacht he 
had made several voyages in a civil ca- 
pacity, and attracted the notice of the 
Juke. Mr. Nicholas Kempe was 
twice married; first, to Miss Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. James Hum- 
phreys of Deptford in Kent, who, in 
the industrious exercise of an honest 
occupation, acquired a small freehold 
property, which descended through his 
daughter to the Kempes. This was 
the mother of the late Mr. John 
Kempe, who was born at Deptford on 
the 14th of April 1748. By his second 
marriage, Mr. Nicholas Keane be- 





* Juvenile Tourist, third edit. (1810), 
p- 218. 





* See views of Dove-dale in vol. Lxiv. 
pP- 297, 807, 1073. 
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came united to the wealthy and beau- 
tiful co-heiress of the Meriton family *. 
The charms of this lady have been 
faithfully recorded by the lively pencil 
of Romney, who ny es her the 
greatest beauty of her day.—Possessed 
of a considerable fortune, Mr. Nicho- 
las Kempe resided for many years at 
his house in Ranelagh-walk, Chelsea, 
a place in those days considered as a 
retreat from the bustle of the Metro- 
lis. There, in conjunction with Sir 
homas Robinson, he became one of 
the original proprietors of Ranelagh 
Gardens, which were contiguous to 
the grounds of Mr. Kempe’s mansiont. 
r. John Kempe for some years re- 
sided at the house of his father, who 
lived according to the true style of old 
English hospitality; his villa, his 
equipage, and his grounds were at all 
times at the service of his friends, and 
many eminent persons of the day 
were the frequent guests of his table. 
Among these were Romney the por- 
trait painter, and Stubbs the animal 
painter, Dixon the celebrated mezzo- 
tinto engraver, Mr. N. Kempe’s sis- 
ter the lovely Lady Hamer, Sir Tho- 
mas Robinson, the unhappy poet 
Smart, and the Rev. Mr. Sabon. 
This last-named gentleman was cer- 
tainly acquainted with the author of 
Junius’s letters, whoever he might be, 
for it was often mentioned by Mr. 
John Kempe, as among his early re- 
miniscences, that he heard Mr. Ink- 
son predict at his father’s table, some 
time before their publication, both the 
nature and appearance of those extra- 
ordinary writings. Of Smart the poet, 
he also told many interesting anec- 
dotes. ‘‘Smart loved (he,yould say) 
to hear me play upon my flute, and I 
have often soothed the wanderings of 
his melancholy by some favourite air ; 
he would shed tears when I played, 
aud generally wrote some lines after- 
wards.” Mr. Kempe had indeed a 
great natural talent for music, he drew 
the sweetest tones from his flute, could 
play almost any air by ear, and was so 
sensibly alive to the charms of har- 
mony, that the sublime compositions 
of Handel or Mozart produced on him 





* Meriton, or ‘‘ de Merton,” an Oxford- 
shire family, whose name frequently occurs 
in the antient deeds inse in Kennet’s 
Paroch. Antiq. 

t+ The house lately cocupied by General 
Wilford in Ranelagh Park. 





an effect, at times, over- 
powering. He was = a 
solid un ne a considerable 
natural talents for the fine arts. These 
he developed in the copies which he 
obtained leave to make from Hodges’s 
intings deposited at the Admiralty, 
ing views of various countries disco- 
vered in the voyages of Furneaux, By- 
ron, and Cooke, in which as a Lieute- 
nant, Mr. Kempe’s relative, the late 
Admiral, had been a participator. In 
early life he both modelled and carved 
animals, fruit, and flowers, with ele- 
= and taste; and not having been 
rought up by his father to a liberal 
rofession, pursued for some time that 
ine of sculpture as a laudable addition 
to his wally means. The carvings 
on the fine organ at the Charch of 
Wrexham, built by the celebrated 
Green, were of his hand, and several 
others of the same maker were also de- 
corated by him. Mr. Green, as a 
mark of his regard, presented him with 
the identical spinet which stood in 
Handel’s bed-chamber; for that 
**mighty Master” of Harmony would 
often rise in the middle of the night 
to touch on the instrument the sub- 
lime compositions which vibrated in 
his imagination. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Kempe, his 
father, who had married again at an 
advanced period of life, left at his de- 
mise, the greater part of his large pro- 

tty at the disposal of his young and 

utifal widow, who soon after gave 
her hand to Mr. Dixon the engraver, 
before mentioned, a tenant of one of 
the houses at Chelsea which bear the 
family name. Thus but a small pro- 
portion of his expected inheritance 
came to the share of Mr. John Kempe. 
Though naturally disappointed of fis 
just expectations, with that submis- 
sion of mind which formed a princi- 
pal feature of his character, he receiv- 
ed with thankfulness and content his 
mediocrity of fortune. In the year 
1781, he married Miss Anne Arrow, 
daughter of Mr. James Arrow of 
Westminster, an union permitted by 
Providence to continue 4@ years; and 
he found in the dear partner of his af- 
fections an exemplary mother to his 
children, and the faithful friend who 
supported the severest trials of life 
with a vigour of conduct and of mind 
unbroken by the pressure of age, anx- 
iety, or calamity. 

wo of Mr. Kempe’s children died 
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in infancy. His eldest son, Alfred 
John, still survives; under the signa- 
tures of K. and A. J. K. for some years 
a valuable contributor to the poetical 
and departments of this work. 
His ter, Anna-Eliza, was mar- 
ried in 1818 to rw —— Anti- 

, Artist, and excellent young 
tan.’ Mr. C. Stothard, the dreadful 
manner of whose death gave a severe 
shock to the declining health of her 
parent, who sheltered with the fondest 
affection a widowed daughter and her 
infant child. The name of Mrs. C, 
Stothard is already known to the pub- 
lick, by her “‘ Letters on Normandy and 
Brittany ;”’ her sufferings have been nar- 
rated in the Memoirs of her husband’s 
life, lately reviewed in these pages. 
But a few months previous to his 
death, Mr. Kempe had the consola- 
tion of seeing his daughter united to 
the Rev. E. A. Bray, M. A. Vicar of 
Tavistock, Devon, a gentleman who 
exchanged the labours of the Bar for 
more peaceful and congenial studies, 
and known to the literary world as the 
adapter of the excellent and orthodox 
sermons of our old divines to a more 
modern and popular style, as.also by 
some elegant lyric effusions. 

In his public capacity, Mr. Kempe, 
it has been observed, was remarkable 
for the assiduous, honest, and faithful 
discharge of his duties. In private life 
he was a most worthy and affectionate 
husband and father, a sincere and kind 
friend. The tenour of his life exhibit- 
ed the sincerity of his faith as a Chris- 
tian; so entirely submissive was he to 
the will of his Creator, that to trust in 
God, to believe him “all-sufficient,” 
were words which he uttered at all 
times of trial and affliction. He was 
a man of such singular honesty and 
simplicity of heart, that, judging the 
wad by the inmate of his own bo- 
som, he may truly be said to have 
** thought men honest who but seem- 
ed to be so.” Generous and hospita- 
ble to his friends, long, very long, will 
his memory be held in dear estimation 
by a numerous circle who experienced 
the liberal warmth and kindness of his 
disposition. This is a prouder boast 
than all the quarterings of the herald ; 
yet it may be observed, that he was 
descended from a very ancient family, 
whose Saxon appellation CEMPA, 
which literally signifies a soldier, and 
whose arms, 3 wheat-sheaves in a field 
Gules, surrounded by a bordure Or, de- 
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note perhaps the harvest of some well- 
fought field. The pedigree of the 
Kempes is remarkable for its alliances 
with the descendants of Geoffrey Plan- 
tagenet and Hugh Courtenay, Earl 
of Devon ; and among its honourable 
ornaments, it reckons the celebrated 
John Kempe, Cardinal and Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, in the time of 
Henry VI. 

Mr. Kempe, but a few hours 
vious to his death, adverted with pious 
confidence to the motto of his famil 
arms, ‘* They who sow in tears shall 
reap in joy.’ May the survivors fully 
experience the comfort it holds out! 

is remains were deposited in Brom- 

ley Church-yard, Kent, in the same 
ve with those of his infant grand- 
aughter Blanch, posthumous child of 
Charles Alfred Stothard. They were 
attended by his afflicted and aflection- 
ate widow, his son, daughter-in-law, 
and elder grandson. Although spared 
to his family beyond the usual time al- 
lotted to man, to them such a loss can 
alone be alleviated by the hopes of 
Christianity, and by the love and ho- 
nour which embalms the name of the 
righteous even in this perishable world. 


—>— 


Present STATE OF THE MiLITARY 
or CHINA. 


(From Ackermann’s ** World in 
Miniature.” ) 
CCORDING to the notes com- 
municated to Lord Macartney 
by the Mandarin, Van-ta-gin, the 
hinese army amounts to a million 
foot-soldiers, and eight hundred thou- 
sand horse. M. de Gaigee, however, 
computes the infantry at six hundred 
thousand, of which number two hun- 
dred and thirty-five thousand are Tar- 
tars, and the cavalry at two hundred 
and forty-two thousand men. Even 
in this estimate, the latter seem to be 
rated too high, considering the small 
number of horses reared in China, and 
the difficulty of procuring them from 
foreign countries. 

The military of China differs, like 
every thing else in that country, from 
the military of all other nations, in the 
nature of its establishment, its occupa- 
tion and its dress. It is co: of 
two distinct species of force. The 
one, consisting entirely of Tartars, 
who are stationed in the various pro- 
vinces on the Tartar frontiers, and oc- 
cupy all the garrison-towns of the em- 
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pire, may be compared with our stand- 
ing army. The other, resembling our 
militia, is composed of Chinese, who 
are parcelled out among the smaller 
towns and hamlets, to keep the peace, 
by acting as constables, subordinate 
collectors of taxes, and guards of the 
granaries, and to assist the civil ma- 
gistrate in various ways. 

The profession of a sqldier is ex- 
posed to few dangers, owing to the 

rofound peace which China enjoys ; 
it is moreover lucrative, and there is 
consequently no want of volunteers. 
The soldier is besides free, excepting 
at the time of the periodical exercises, 
which takes place at each new Moon. 

Along the public roads, canals and 
rivers, are erected at intervals small 

uare guard-houses. Here are station- 
ed from six to twelve men, whose bu- 
siness it is to preserve the public peace, 
and to adjust such disputes as may oc- 
cur, and who also convey the public 
dispatches. On the passage of any of 
their own Mandarins or of a foreign 
Ambassador, these men turn out in 
their dresses of ceremony, with stream- 
ers attached to their back. The hel- 
met is made of pasteboard, and the 
breast-plate and shoulder-guards are 
merely cotton stuffed with wadding. 

The Chinese matchlock so nearl 
resembles the old common matchloc 
of the Portuguese, that it is even con- 
jectured to have been first introduced 
by them into China, where, however, 
it is admitted that gunpowder was in 
familiar use for centuries before any 
communication was known to exist 
between that country and Europe. 
The matchlock is usually supported by 
an iron fork, which is hoes into the 
ground to give it the required degree of 
elevation. Instead of a cartouch-box 
these soldiers have a kind of linen 
pouch painted black. 

Barrow gives a ludicrous picture of 
these troops. When it was hot, he 
says, they were much more busy with 
their fans than their maitchlocks. 
Sometimes, drawn up in a single line, 
they would fall upon their knees be- 
fore the Ambassador. Their parade 
uniforms seemed to be designed for 
theatrical characters rather than sol- 
diers ; and their quilted petticoats, sa- 
tin boots and fans, formed a striking 
contrast with the nature of their pro- 
fession. 

The Tartar troops are enrolled under 
eight banners, to which lands are at- 
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tached. Such of them as do duty 
about the palace are required’ to pro- 
vide themselves, some with engines in 
case of fire, and others with brooms, 
spades, pick-axes, and other imple- 
ments for sweeping and repairing the 
roads by which the Emperor travels. 

The Chinese troops are punished 
with the bastinado, and the Tore by 
flogging. 

The cavalry, both Chinese and Tar- 
tar, have neither carbines nor pistols, 
but are armed exclusively with lances 
and sabres. ‘They learn to perform on 
horseback all those feats for which Ast- 
ley’s Amphitheatre has long been fa- 
mous. 

Kang-hi observed of the Chinese, 
that “they were good against bad 
troops, but bad against good ones.” 
The Tartars entertain such a sovereign 
contempt for them, that they have a 
proverb, which says, that ** the neigh- 
ing of a single Tartar horse would put 
to flight the whole of the Chinese ca- 
valry ” 

This assumption is more than an 
empty boast. During the war, which 
terminated in the subjugation of Chi- 
na by the Mantchous, Kao-Hoang-Ti, 
the chief of those Tartars, on several 
occasions defeated numerous Chinese 
armies with a handful of men. Kien 
Long ordered Yu-nung-tchoong, one 
of his Ministers, to erect a memorial 
of those achievements of his ancestors. 
The inscription upon it was afterwards 
printed in white characters on a black 
ground, that, as Father Amiot observ- 
ed, the literati of the provinces, who 
had not an opportunity of seeing the 
original, might at least have the satis- 
faction of possessing an exact copy 
of it. 

It stated, that ten thousand Mant- 
chous routed and cut in pieces two 
hundred thousand Chinese. This is a 
fact that cannot be controverted. ‘I 
am a Minister of State,” says Yu-nung- 
tchoong, ‘‘and I am a Chinese. In 
the first of these qualities I deserve to 
be believed; because it cannot but be 
supposed that I am acquainted with 
the political events of the empire, 
since I have had opportunities of con- 
sulting the archives of the Court, and 
of the great tribunals of the time of 
the Ming dynasty. I have a further 
claim to Telef, inasmuch as it is not 
to be presumed that I would wantonly 
calumniate the character of my own 
nation.” 


The 
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The infantry soldiers belong to a 
class, who, either from their dress, 
or from the fierce looking heads paint- 
ed on the shields, have been denomi- 
nated éigers of war, and who, says Mr. 
Ellis, may be called the monsters of 
the Imperial Guard. They are lite- 
rally covered from head to foot with 

ments striped black and yellow. 

hese consist of a loose jacket and 
trowsers, and the head itself is co¥Vered 
with a close cap of the same material 
and colour, to which are moreover at- 
tached a pair of ears. Some of those 
observed by the traveller just mention- 
ed, had a coloured cloth og like 
a scanty clout round their heads 

The Chinese themselves admit, that 
the monstrous face on the capacious 
basket-work shield, is intended to 
frighten their enemies and make them 
run away; but from their general ap- 

arance, these tigers, unlike their 
Pur-footed brethren, are much more 
likely to excite ridicule than terror. 

In their exercise, the men belong- 
ing to this corps of infantry, assume 
all sorts of whimsical attitudes : jump- 
ing and capering about and tumbling 
over one another, like the clowns and 
pantaloons of our Christmas panto- 
mimes. When they appear under 
arms, they hold their shields in front, 
close to their breasts, and allow a few 
inches of their rusty blade to appear 
above it. 

Indeed, the whole of the military 
tactics of the Chinese is not less ridi- 
culous. Their Emperor Hoang-Ti di- 
vided his army into six bodies, to re- 
present the heavens, the earth, the 
clouds, the winds, the balance of hea- 
ven, and the pivot of the earth. Tay- 
Koung drew up his in five bodies, in 
allusion to the five planets ; and other 
anya ranged their battalions in the 
orm of the famous five-clawed dragon 
or mystical tortoise. 

These tactics, however, are not 
more absurd than those of a general of 
the Eastern empire, who, in a cam- 
paign in Sicily, drew up his troops in 
the figure of the human body, so as to 
represent the head, arms, trunk, and 
lower extremities. A signal defeat 
was the just reward of so childish a 
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HE following additions to the nu- 
merous articles on ‘* Englishmen 
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buried abroad,” I trust will be accept- 
able. 


Bertram de Verdon, the founder of 
Croxden Abbey, co. Stafford, died at 
Joppa, in the Holy Land, and was 
buried at Acre. 


Hugh de Novant, 38th Bishop of 
Lichfield, a person eminent for elo- 
quence and piety, died March 27, 
1199, and was buried at Caen, in 
pen ge He was an inveterate 
on of the Monks; whom he de- 
servedly opposed. In 1190 Richard 
I. gave him authority to remove the 
monks of Coventry, and put secular 
priests in their place; but the monks 
refusing to obey, he made way by the 
sword, wounding some, and putting 
others to flight. He is said to have 
been wounded in this conflict as he 
was standing by the altar. 


Sir Thomas Gage, 7th bart. of Hen- 
grave, co. Suffolk, died Dec. 27, 1820, 
at Rome, and was buried in the Chiésa 
del Gest there. The marble over his 
remains has the following inscription 
by the Rev. Charles Plowden, late 
President of Stonyhurst, in Lanca- 
shire, and afterwards Pastor of the Ca- 
tholic congregation at Bristol. 


*¢ Qvieti . et . memorize 
Tuom2 . Gace . Anctt . Baronetti 
Domo . Hengrave . castro . gentis . sva 

Qvi . disciplinarvm . curricvlo 
Svmma . ingenij . lavde . confecto 

in . Collegio . saxosylvano . Suciet . Iesv 

splendorem . generis . svi 

Litteris . virtute.. et . avite . religionis 

studio . avxit 
Vixit . Ann . xxxvilll. M. Vill. D. xxv. 
Graphicen . botanicen . monesq . hominvm. 
et . regionvm . historiam . edoctus 
peregre . decessit . vi. kal. Jan.a. 
M.D.CCC . XXI 
M. Anna. ex . comitib. de . Kenmare . vxor 
conivgi . optimo . desideratissimo 
cvm . lacr . posuit 

ave . ania . pientissima . et . vale. in . 

pace.” 

As you have not in your valuable 
Obituary preserved any particulars of 
this amiable gentleman, the following 
notices, extracted from his brother's 
** History of Hengrave*,” will preserve 
a record of one who ought always to 
be esteemed and remembered among 
your Worthies. 

*¢ Sir Thomas Gage, F. L. S. married 
in 1809 Lady Mary-Anne Browne, dau. of 
Valentine, Earl of Kenmare, by whom he 





* Reviewed in vol. xcil. ii. p, 521. 
left 
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left two sons, Sir Thomas Gage, the 
sent and eighth baronet, born on the fifth 
of September, 1810, and Edward, born on 
the twentieth of March, 1812. As it would 
be impossible for the author to speak of his 
brother’s character, without seeming par- 
tiality, he feels it a satisfaction to be in pos- 
session of the sentiments of a friend*, who 
writing to him, says, ‘In my view of your 
brother, enthusiasm and delicacy distinguish- 
ed his character, and were blended in a man- 
ner as h as unusual. Had these been 
sup) a by strong health, there was no 
j tion in art or science to which he 
would not have been capable of attaining. 
His tastes and pursuits were all elegant. 
Whatever he said or did, was eminently 
marked by gentlemanly feelings. It was 
both from nature and from cultivation, and 
scarcely less from cultivation than from na- 
ture, that he possessed a tact, which, while 
it was essential to the pursuit of botany, his 
favourite science, rendered him powers dor 
alive to the beauties of art, and the more 
sublime charms of creation. In the most 
abstruse of the vegetable world he had 
laboured hard by the lamp, as well as the 
sun ; studying the works of his predecessors 
in the closet, and exploring the objects 
themselves in the fields. The minute ac- 
curacy of his remarks, the care with which 
he recorded them, and the still greater in- 
dustry that he employed in perpetuating the 
recollection of the living plants by drawings, 
are best known to you who are in possession 
of his journals and portfolios. But the va- 
lue of his notes and sketches were also well 
known to all of us who enjoyed the happi- 
ness of his correspondence ; for no man was 
ever more liberal in his communications. 
Of the virtues, and the higher qualities of 
his mind, it would be presumption in me 
to speak; my knowledge of him was not 
sufficient toenable me to do it with justice ; 
nor indeed could I make the attempt without 
feeling myself under the bias of partiality : 
to know him was to love him.’ Mr. Mathias, 
unquestionably one of the ablest judges of 
haman nature, became acquainted with him 
a few years before his death, and in one of 
his letters to me, ay previously to that 
event, he said, ‘How much I lament the 
delicate state of the health of your friend, 
Sir Thos. Gage; he appears to me to be 
one of the men whom the Redeemer intend- 
ed expressly to designate, when he pro- 
nounced his blessing upon the meek, who 
should inherit the earth’.” 

The author acknowledges himself 
indebted for an etching of Sir Thomas 
Gage, given in his work, to the ele- 
gant taste of Mrs. Dawson Turner. 

Yours, &c. STEMMALYSMU. 





* Dawson Turner, esq. 
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Mr. Ursan, Muirtown, March 25. 
at day I have perused the account 
of the death of General Dumo- 
riez *; aman to whose skill in opposing 
the enemies of France, that nation cer- 
tainly owed the success of her first mi- 


litary struggle. I do not count so much 
upon the battle of Jemappe, and his 
subsequent invasion of Holland be- 


fore Jemappe; he had 84,000 men 
aroufd Valenciennes, most of whom 
had only 18 miles to march to that 
battle, while Clairfait had not 25,000 
men; but his great prudence early in 
September 1792, near Chalons, with 
po: 17,000 men, certainly formed a 
brilliant parallel to the conduct of Fa- 
bius Maximus.—I happened to be at 
Chalons, on my route to Geneva, the 
13th Sept. 1792, when the army of 
Bournonville (with which I travelled 
from Rheims) joined the army at Cha- 
lons, having previously occupied the 
camps of Maulde, and Famars, near 
Valenciennes; and well remember the 
shouts of ** vive Dumouriez,” which 
constantly resounded. After his de- 
fection he passed through Ostend in 
June 1793, and was nearly killed by 
the French emigrants; he dined one 
day at the 37th regiment’s mess with 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Charles Ross, and I re- 
member that his sagacity was much 
observed —the conversation happened 
to turn on the English and Scotch 
Officers in the British Service ; he 
said they were easily to be distinguish- 
ed by their features, and turning to 
Captain Cameron, (a brave and wor- 
thy Highlander) said ‘‘now I am sure 
this is a Montaignard Ecossois.” 

The siege of Valenciennes was then 
expected to begin, and his remark was, 
“you'll take it after six weeks of open 
trenches—according to rule; I should 
not follow regular custom, and I think 
would take it in three weeks.” The 
trenches, where I passed half my time 
on duty, were open from 13th Jane 
till 26th July—so he was just in the 
first part of his remark. His defection 
seems never to have been forgiven by 
one party, nor his services rewarded by 
the other ; but it was a measure forced 
upon him, for no one could doubt a 
moment that the loss of his army at 
Tirlemont must have cost him his 
head, had he delayed the measure 24 
hours longer. H.R. D. 


* See the Obituary of the present Num- 
ber, page 645. REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





117. Relative Taxation, or Observations on 


the Impolicy of taxing Malt, Hops, Beer, 
Soap, Candles, and Leather ; with Rea- 


sons for substituting a Tax on ty. 
By Thomas Vaux, Land Agent Sur- 
veyor. 8vo. pp. 232. 


N Author of celebrity has observ- 

ed, that the last art that is under- 
stood or brought to perfection by man- 
kind, is perhaps the most necessary of 
all arts—the art of Government; to 
this may be added, with equal truth, 
that Taxation is the last branch of the 
art of Government upon which man- 
kind come to any dehnite and undis- 
puted notions. At this moment, in 
the science of finance, we have truisms 
and axioms contradicted, and the very 
first principles of abstract reasoning set 
at nought, by the most eminent States- 
men of Europe, and we yearly witness 
their acting upon a contradiction of 
those simple but a principles of 
figures, in the truth of which the most 
ignorant as well as the most learned of 
mankind have impressed upon them 
by nature an unalterable conviction. 
hat nations, any more than indivi- 
duals, can incur debt otherwise than 
by an expenditure exceeding their in- 
come or revenue, or that they can re- 
lieve themselves of debt otherwise than 
by an excess of income over expendi- 
ture, are like abstract truths, to contra- 
dict which would be to insult the com- 
mon sense of mankind ; and yet Mons. 
Necker, and Dr. Hamilton, in his work 
on the National Debt, have very justly 
observed that every Finance Minister 
of the present age has successively con- 
tradicted these obvious truths, and has 
acted as if they were injurious false- 
hoods. These mischievous absurdi- 
ties evidently cannot arise out of any 
complexity or abstract difficulties in 
finance as a science,—they owe their 
birth and maturity to the passions 
that are excited, and to the individual, 
as well as party, schemes and interests 
that are involved in the treatment of 
the subject, and all such errors may be 
traced to corrupt and sinister views, ra- 
ther than to intellectual aberrations. 
Improvements, however, in all sub- 
jects that relate to public measures, 
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are always admitted with reluctance 
by those who guide the affairs of man- 
kind. It is now about 70 years since 
Du Quesnay formed the sect of the 
Economists, and although his princi- 
ples have been so admirably stated and 
os into form by Adam Smith, and 
iave in speculation received the ap- 
probation of Statesmen of every de- 
scription, yet it is only within these 
three or four years, that, even in this 
enlightened country, these principles 
have been allowed to influence practi- 
cal measures of polity. 

One great disadvantage has attended 
all works that have been written upon 
the wealth of nations; they have pro- 
ceeded from theorists, and men unac- 

uainted with practical details, and 
therefore more capable of generalizing 
their subject, of forming abstract theo- 
ries, than of drawing just inferences 
by a deduction from numerous facts. 
It is, however, principally by the in- 
ductive process of reasoning, that the 
most important truths relative to taxa- 
tion, and to its effects upon society, 
can be arrived at; and for this reason 
we are disposed to pay much attention 
to the work of Mr. Voons for, with 
the necessary faculty of generalizing 
his ideas, this gentleman appears to 
possess an intimate acquaintance with 
the numerous and diversified practical 
effects of particular measures of Fi- 
nance upon industry and upon lands, 
an advantage which few authors on 
such subjects have hitherto possessed. 

We do not mean to say that we 
agree with Mr. Vaux in all his opi- 
nions ; on the contrary, although we 
are compelled by the merits of his 
work to pay much deference to his 
general views, and to acknowledge the 
correctness of by far the greater part of 
his volume, there are several points in 
which we decidedly differ from him. 

Mr. Vaux has with great perspicuity 
shown that the taxes upon malt, beer, 
soap, candles, and leather, not only 
have a most injurious effect upon the 
Janded interest, and upon the pea- 
santry of the country, but that they 
impose upon the Janded interest by far 
a greater portion of the national = 

ens 
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dens than justice or sound policy can 
authorize. So far we agree with Mr. 
Vaux, and think that he has done the 
community much service by the able 
manner in which he has established 
such important points, beyond, it ap- 
ars to us, the possibility of dispute. 
ut we must beg leave to dissent from 
him, when he would select a Pro- 
perty Tax as a panacea for all the evils 
that the present inequality of taxes up- 
on agriculture produces in society. 
There is no tax more specious in 
theory, and more iniquitons in its ef- 
fects, than a Property or an Income 
‘Fax. It falls with a quadruple seve- 
rity upon some sy of property ; 
whilst it places a large portion of the 
community in a continued conflict be- 
tween principle and duty, and there- 
fore tends to corrupt the general mo- 
rals of society. To prove both of these 
assertions, we need but go a little into 
detail. If, for instance, A possess an 
income in the funds of 2000/. per ann. 
the Income Tax being at 10 per cent. 
he pays to the State his full contribu- 
tion of 200/. per annum; but his 
neighbour B makes an equal income 
by trade, but returns that income only 
at 500/. per annum, and consequently 
pays the State only 50/. per annum, 
or one-fourth of what A contributes. 
B therefore saves 150/. which he may 
invest in the funds, and which yield- 
ing him 7/. 10s. per annum, pays a 
tax of 15s.; and thus B, by fraud, ac- 
quires a property of 150/. more than 
A, and contributes to the State only 
502. 15s. to A’s 200/. The bounty 
which this advantage holds out to 
concealment and perjury, is often too 
powerful for human virtue to resist ; 
and independently of the injustice of 
making men of equal incomes pay 
such unequal taxes, the continuance 
of an Income Tax for any length of 
time, would destroy every thing like 
morals in any community. The case 
we have put is by no means supposi- 
titious ; and even if the ratio of A and 
B's return be denied to be possible or 
probable, the principle of the case is 
unanswerably conclusive to our argu- 
ment. In short, a Property or Income 
Tax of any amount, would increase 
the great evil of which Mr. Vaux 
complains, that of one branch of the 
community paying more than its due 
proportion to the exigencies of the 
State. 
A much more equitable, aud we 
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trust, a more feasible antidote to the 
evil of disproportionate taxation, pre- 
sents itself in the thrift and economy 
of the Executive Government. Our 

ublic establishments are acknow- 
fed ed to be in most cases unneces- 
sarily large, and in a vast number of 
them the wages or salaries paid for la- 
bour, are by far greater than are paid 
by merchants, lawyers, or even by 
wealthy trading companies, for similar 
services. Here then are abundant 
sources of saving to the State, and the 
amount of such savings will of course 
enable the Government to abolish, or 
at least to diminish, those taxes which 
press exclusively or unequally upon 
the agriculturists. The improved state 
of our commerce will also enable the 
Government to diminish the amount 
of Excise Duties, and the present in- 
equalities of taxation, which Mr. 
Vaux has so ably pointed out, may be 
relieved without a resort to any mea- 
sure so objectionable as that of making 
up the losses of the agriculturist by an 
exclusive pressure upon the public 
mortgagee or fundholder. Finally, 
without committing the error of con- 
sidering the funded and landed as hos- 
tile interests, we may be allowed to 
state that the landholders have a vast 
preponderance in our legislations; that 
they have themselves imposed, or ena- 
bled the Government to impose, those 
very burdens which they now declare 
to be unjust and intolerable; and they 
have enjoyed infinitely more than their 
portion of the expenditure of the gene- 
ral revenue, by their exclusive mono- 
poly of the immense patronage of Go- 
vernment. But it is almost absurd to 
talk of the two interests as distinct, for 
there are few funded capitalists that 
are not also landholders, and most of 
the great or principal landholders have 
directly or indirectly an advantage in 
the funds. 

The fact is, that taxes, however mo- 
dified, must deteriorate the improve- 
ment of society, and it is almost im- 
possible to proportion them so that 
their pressure be equally felt by every 
class of the community. That our 
taxes are not equally poised, the work 
before us proves to demonstration ; and 
although we agree with Mr. Vaux that 
it is both peas and necessary to ad- 
just their balance more equitably and 
rationally, yet we must confess that a 
paramount desire on the part of the 
philanthropist ought to be that of see- 
ing 
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os reduced to its lowest pos- 
sible amount. 
- There is one more point upon which 
we beg leave to differ from this able 
author,—we allude to his opinions up- 
on the use of Machinery in manufac- 
tures and in agriculture. We are ad- 
vocates for the utmost possible exten- 
sion of Machinery, and even deny that 
the sudden invention of a machine can 
be an evil of any continuance even to 
those labourers whom it may throw 
out of employ. The adequate supply 
of the conveniences of life to the lower 
orders, entirely depends upon the ex- 
tensive use of machinery, and it is this 
alone that can relieve large portions of 
the community from the necessity of 
continued toil, and diffuse amongst 
them those intellectual and social 
blessings which are the result of a 
state above the necessity of application 
to the dradgery and labour of pro- 
ducing or manufacturing consumable 
commodities. The policy of using 
machinery is either a specific question 
or a question of degree; if the former, 
we must either refuse machinery in 
toto, or avail ourselves of it to its ut- 
most possible extent; if it be a ques- 
tion of degree, what human wisdom 
will determine the point beyond which 
the use of machinery is not to be per- 
mitted? Mr. Vaux talks of the agri- 
eulturists having to bear “ the expense 
of supporting that class of workmen, 
whose labour is superseded by ma- 
ehinery;”” and he continues to state, 
that ‘“‘ machinery supersedes labour to 
such a degree, that many thonsands of 
men with large families have been and 
continue to be removed from manu- 
facturing to country towns ;” and he 
then draws the inference that their 
parochial support is an evil — ex- 
clusively on the farmers and land- 
holders. Now on this 7 we must 
join issue with him, and deny that the 
throwing of these men out of employ 
is any evil at all, except, at the worst, 
to a portion of the men so discharged. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, the 
sublet invention of a stocking ma- 
chine, which throws 1000 workmen 
out of employ. Of these, perhaps, a 
half or two-thirds find employment in 
some other business ; but suppose even 
that the whole of them are thrown in- 
to the workhouses of the neighbouring 
—_~ The consequent increase of 
‘oor Rates is borne in proportion by 
agriculturist, tradesman, manufacturer, 
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merchant, and capitalist, who may be 
of such parishes. But the macitine 
which thus burdens the parish, manu- 
factures more, probably at least twice 
as many pairs of stockings as were be- 
fore manufactured by the workmen. 
This additional quantity is thrown in- 
to the market, and the agriculturist, 
tradesman, manufacturer, merchant, 
gentleman, and even labourer, buy 
their goods at half their former price. 
The transportation of these goods oc- 
casions an increased demand of wag- 

ns, horses, barges, and of every trade 
incidental to their production. The 
increased demand for raw produce to 
supply the machine, - into requisi- 
tion more seamen and more tonnage, 
and calls into employ a proportion of 
every labourer necessary to the build- 
ing and equipment of ships, such as 
miners, iron and copper founders, ship- 
wrights, riggers, sail-makers, rope- 
makers, &c. &e.; so that in point of 
fact, if the stocking labourers thrown 
on the parish be as 10, the increased 
demand for labour of a different spe- 
cies is as 9. Only one individual is 
therefore rendered an idle member of 
the community, and he finds employ- 
ment by the natural inclination which 
we all have to improve our condition: 
Added to all this, the inventor of the 
machine and the manufacturer acquire 
fortunes ; their money being brought 
into the market, increases the compe- 
tition, and consequently the price of 
land and of its produce, and thus the 
agriculturist as well as every other man 
is benefited, and the convenience of 
apparel is diffused to individuals who 
otherwise would have been destitute or 
deficiently supplied with it. Ax’ uno 
disce omnes. ‘This is the common ef- 
fect of the invention of machinery; so 
unfounded is the notion that’ the’ ins 
vention of a machine is not’a great 
and even an immediate benefit to all 
classes and individuals. 

We believe these are the only two 
material points upon which Mr. Vaux 
has committed any error of reasoning ; 
and we shall now have the phecuasehs 
task of approving of his invaluable 
performance. 

Mr. Vaux first proves that the agri- 
culturists are more distressed than any 


other class of the community, and he 
then argues conclusively that classes 
cannot, like individuals, ‘ruin them- 
selves, but that their distresses must 
originate from extraneous causes. ~ 
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if texes fall. di rtionately on an 
rticular Heyy the effect of suc 
Giapeoportion is to. depress the class 
which pays the most, whilst it acts as a 
sort of bounty on such as bear less than 
their proper ratio. The author then 
roves by a variety of details, and by 
Lgical and sound reasoning, that the 
taxes upon malt, hops, beer, soap, 
candles, and leather, fall with pecu- 
liar severity upon the landed interests 
in general, whilst several of them ope- 
rate so unequally upon different soils 
as to effect a further and considerable 
injury to many cultivators in particu- 
lar, and he then proposes an equaliza- 
tion of all such fiscal contributions, so 
that merchant, manufacturer, trades- 
man, and capitalist, should bear a due 
ratio of the public burdens. ‘This view 
of the subject is evidently sound, and 
our author states his propositions with 
accuracy and method; he proves them 
by an elaborate and valuable collec- 
tion of facts and by sound deductions, 
and he often gives much strength and 
clearness to his positions by apposite 
ceases and other judicious illustrations. 
We are aware that there are many 
persous who will reply to our author’s 
views by asserting a trite observation 
that neither the tax on malt, nor in- 
deed any other tax, can ever fall upon 
the producer; that taxes always fall 
ultimately upon the consumer. No- 
thing can be more erroneous in some 
cases. Adam Smith has allowed that 
Custom Duties injure, but never ulti- 
mately fall on the merchant; but it 
must be remembered, that the mer- 
chant stands in a vastly different posi- 
tion from the producer of the raw or 
even manufactured material ; and it will 
be easy to prove that many taxes up- 
on consumable commodities are borne 
by the producers, and not by the con- 
sumers or by the public at large. Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, that 
the Government were to reduce the 
Malt Tax by one million. The con- 
sequent reduction in the price of malt 
would encourage consumption; the 
demand would therefore increase, and 
the producer would raise his price un- 
til malt reaches its value before the 
tax was taken off. The difference, 
therefore, between the high and the 
low prices, or, in other language, the 
one million which in one instance 
went to the Exchequer, would now 
go into the pockets of the producers ; 
or, in other terms, the producers, and 
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not the consumers, are benefited, by 
the taking off the tax, and are conse- 
quently the party injured by the impo~ 
sition of the tax. The same argument 
applies to sugar, wine, and every other 
article of consumption. 

Mr. Vaux, as a gentleman of expe- 
rience, and of great practical know. 
ledge, may ‘* know all qualities with a 
learned spirit of human dealings ;” he 
may therefore consider it visionary or 
Utopian in us to argue that the remedy 
for the evils which he so accurately de- 
lineates, is not to balance the classes 
of the community, and to relieve one 
by taxing the other; but, as the Go- 
vernment now acknowledges, to de- 
part gradually from our factitious and 
artificial system of currency, of com- 
merce, of manufacture, and of agricul- 
ture, and to let every class compete in 
the market without shackling industry, 
or aiving capital any artificial directions 
by laws of any sort. Thus, when our 
author talks of the evil of draining our 
country of specie, by the purchase of 
foreign corn ; we would reply, let Na- 
ture take her course, let our dealers 
buy foreign corn as long as they find 
it to their advantage to do so; and if 
they drain the country of specie, it will 
soon find its way back; for specie, 
like liquids, has a natural tendency to 
find its level. If, for instance, our 
country were drained of half its specie, 
the remaining half would have to per- 
form the same services that were be- 
fore performed by the whole amount, 
or, in other terms, it would double its 
value, and command twice its former 
quantity of labour and of goods. Fo- 
reign merchants would therefore bring 
their capital to ours, as the cheapest 
market, and this influx of money 
would continue until the balance of 
our specie was restored. Thus would 
this draining the country of specie 
soon cure itself by the natural laws of 
barter, without any interference on 
the part of legislators or ralers,—an 
interference which always does more 
harm than good. 

We strongly admire the terse and 
able manner in which Mr. Vaux often 
refutes the reasoning of some of the 
most eminent amongst the writers up- 
on political economy; for instance, 
there is something remarkably happy 
and conclusive in the way in which he 
refutes a favourite principle of Mr. Ri- 
cardo (p. 42), who, with all his indis- 
putably great talents, has, we con- 
ceive, 
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ceive, in many instances, argued upon 
erroncous principles, and to conclu- 
sious not consistent with the enlarged 
outline of his general system. There 
are no persons more disposed than our- 
selves to express our respect for the 
abilities of Mr. Malthus, and particu- 
larly for the talents of Mr. Ricardo; 
but we must agree with Mr. Vaux, 
that when these gentlemen lay down 
such undiscriminating —_ as 
that “ high taxation equally affects all 

roducers,” it is unnecessary to enter 
into their refutation. 

- The author, at page 57, enters into 
the subject of Population, of its gene- 
ral principles, and of the comparative 
state of the population of ancient and 
modern Europe. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Vaux in his opinions upon 
Mr. Malthus’s celebrated treatise, but 
we agree with him in following Mr. 
Hume’s idea that modern Europe is by 
far more densely peopled than it was 
at any period of ancient history. The 
merits of this controversy are compris- 
ed in a very narrow compass. From the 
improved state of agricultural science, 
more food is produced now than 
there was formerly; all that is pro- 
duced is arctan and if, therefore, 
the population be not increased, it is 
incumbent on the other party to show 
that a man individually eats more now 
than he did formerly. 

There are certainly a prodigious 
number of paradoxes in our social sys- 
tem, which no human ingenuity can 
explain or account for. For instance, 
in page 63, our author states, that in 
1812 we were buying foreign corn, 
being unable to supply our population 
by our home produce ; and ye we had 
then thousands of acres of (inferior) 
land uncultivated, and more than 
1,500,000 of our people in the work- 
houses, and of these nearly 400,000 
were able-bodied men. far the 
case can be easily explained upon ra- 
tional theory. The occupiers of rich 
lands in America could produce corn 
that would bear the expence of con- 
veyance across the Atlantic, and yet 
be brought into the English market at 
a price lower than that at which we 
could produce corn by the cultivation 
of our poor lands by the labourers from 
the workhouses. We therefore follow- 
ed the dictates of common sense, and 
bought corn where we could get it the 
cheapest, and which was from the 
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Americans. So far the pictute is rea- 
sonable; but we must add, that in 
the year 1812, when we had upwards 
of 400,000 able meh supported in 
sloth in parish workhouses, the price 
of labour was exorbitantly high, large 
bounties were given by Government 
and by the India Company for soldiers 
and sailors, and neither soldiers, sailors, 
nor labourers, could be had in suffi- 
cient numbers. These facts are al- 
most incredible, and yet they are in- 
disputably true. Would not the com- 
mon passions of our nature,—would 
not the sang — . demand and 
supply have brought these pau 
fort ’ into exertion? Nothing tut 
the artificial system of society in which 
we have been plunged by the errors of 
statesmen, could have prevented such 
a result. We do not agree with Mr. 
Vaux, that these paupers ought to have 
been compelled to cultivate our infe- 
rior lands, but they certainly ought to 
have been brought into the market of 
labour, and left to be hired, according 
to the demand existing at that time in 
the market. 

In page 67, Mr. Vaux, we think 
with justice, denies one of the princi- 
pal data, or, in short, the ve key- 
stone of much of Mr. Arthur a 
system ; and in several other places he 
makes many very acute and useful ob- 
servations upon the principles of that 
distinguished individual. But having, 
with the candour of criticism, refuted, 
as we conceive, what is erroneous in 
the present publication, and having in 
justice borne testimony to the general 
merits of the work, and given our 
readers an adequate idea of the princi- 
ples adopted by Mr. Vaux, and of the 
manner in which he supports them, 
our limits prevent our going at greater 
length into the subject. 

Mr. Vaux has some useful observa- 
tions upon the increased use of spiritu- 
ous liquors by the poor, in consequence 
of the high price of beer occasioned by 
taxation. Commencing at page 141, 
he has rather a long inquiry into the 
question of deman ad supply, and 
how both are affected by injudicious 
duties and taxes. At page 164, we 
have an invaluable table or synopsis, 
showing the amount of Poor Rates for 
every county from 1813 to 1821, both 
years inclusive, and comparing these 
sums with the Poor Rates paid by 
each county, in the latter year of the 
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reign of Charles the Second. Mr. 
Vaux then discusses the effect of dis- 
proportionate taxation upon planting 
and upon tithes, and concludes by a 
very: useful chapter upon the Land 
Tax. . This last subject he handles 
with great ability, and has condensed 
a vast deal of useful information with- 
in a very small compass. 

The great superiority of Mr. Vaux’s 
work over many others upon the same 
subjects, is derived from an apparently 
intimate knowledge of practical agri- 
culture, of the condition of agricul- 
turists, and of land in general, as a mar- 
ketable commodity. Experience and 
fact upon such subjects must always 
bear iebe speculation and theory ; 
and as: this author seems to be well 
read on such. questions, and to have 
weighed both his own experience and 
the opinions of others in the balance 
of a mind naturally vigilant and saga- 
cious, and apparently accustomed to 
reflection. and research, his work is 
highly deserving the attention of all 
who interest themselves in statistical 
inquiries, and in the philosophy of 
fiscal: government. 


118.. Letters on England. By Victoire 
Count. de Soligny. Translated from the 
original MSS. 2 vols. pp. 627. Colburn. 
THE Count de Soligny is a very 

fertile and sometimes a very interest- 

ing writer, Several of the promi- 
nent passages in these volumes ma- 
nifest such quickness and justness of 
observation, and such felicity of com- 
municating first impressions, that with 
a little more pains, their author might 
rank at the head of our English Tour- 
ists. Before a traveller commences his 
intended route, he should select from 
prior recitals the principal topics of 
speculation and curiosity, that he may 
emit nothing from: ignorance of its 
existence, and after he has completed 
his. peregrination, he might derive 
much benefit from a more deliberate 
perusal of the best authorities, since 
thus he might confront his own re- 
marks with those of others, and en- 
trench or enlarge, correct or elucidate, 
as circumstances might require. All 
this, we apprehend, might be effected 
without subjecting the understanding 
or the feelings to any undue controul ; 
because the legitimate end of compari- 
son is not to warp the judgment, but 
to amend error and ascertain truth ; 
and such appears to have been the 
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plan followed by the author of the 
work now before us. 

The first nineteen of the Letters of 
the Count de Soligny have already a 

ared in a recently established Month- 
haw apes 3 é Author arrives at 

ndon vid Dieppe, and after noticing 
the various objects of interest on his 
route, proceeds to give a copious de- 
tail of every thing worth visiting in 
the capital: the Elgin Marbles, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, the Theatre, and the 
Painters, Sculpture, and Music, are 
treated of at length, and they are fol- 
lowed by some good remarks on the 
state of the Fine Arts and Literature 
in England. 

The second volume opens with a 
comprehensive view of the present 
state of Poetry in England, compared 
with that of France, very much to the 
advantage of the former. 

In the sixty-first Letter, the author, 
giving a short account of the periodi- 
eal works of the present day in Eng- 
land, says, 

*«The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews 
resemble and stand nearly on a level with 
each other, in every respect; in talent, 
learning, taste, spirit, and general impar- 
tiality, as well as in their absolute devotion 
to a particular party. If they differ in an 
general manner, it is that the Edinburgh 
has more brilliancy than its younger rival, 
and the Quarterly more depth and solidity. 
The cause of sound literature, and correct 
taste, has, no doubt, been infinitely benefit- 
ed by the respective exertions of these two 
works. Their general plans are exactly si- 
tailar. They are of a mixed character, com- 
prising an analysis and review of recent 
works, and original essays on every possible 
subject that can be regarded as possessing 
@ public interest. Their ostensible plan is 
indeed confined to the former of these ob- 
jects; the latter is generally effected by 
placing the title merely of some recent 
work at the head of their proposed essay on 
the same subject, but confining their notice 
of the work to a few lines at the beginning 
or end of the article; occupying the rest 
with the writer’s own views and opinions, 
and bringing his own knowledge to bear on 
the subject in question. Many of these 
essays, and particularly some of those which 
have appeared in the Quarterly, are consi- 
dered as among the best pieces of writing of 
the kind in the English hegeips” 

In the sixty-second and sixty-third 
Letters, the Count proceeds to exa- 
mine the state of Education in Eng- 
land, including the common Boarding 
Schools, Schools for Females, and pub- 
lic Grammar Schools. His observations 

on 
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on. our system of education are very se- 
vere, but it is feared that they are but 
too true. 

«As to any thing that is gained at these 
schools in the shape of acquirement, it is 
literally worse than nothing. I have never 
seen an English boy of eleven or twelve 
years of age, of however reputable parents, 
who could speak his own language with 

gr tical priety; which 
would scarcely have happened, if he had 
passed his time at home. And I have met 
with many who have learned French for 
seven years (for every body learns French 
here), who, so far from able to hold a con- 
versation in that language, could with diffi- 
culty be made to answer the simplest ques- 
tion intelligibly.” 

The subsequent Letters describe va- 
rious subjects, — Richmond Hill, — 
Hampstead Heath,—Summer’s day at 
Oxford,—Coronation of George the 
Fourth, &c. 

The work is elegantly written, and 
exhibits an amiable, sensible, and well 
cultivated mind: it is, however, evi- 
dently the work of an Englishman, 
and we hope that he will place his 
name in the title-page to a second edi- 


tion. 
—y— 
119. Montezuma, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, 
and other Poems. By St. John Dorset. 
8vo. pp. 173. Rodwell and Martin. 


THE plot of this play is founded on 
the invasion of Mexico by the _ 
niards, under Fernando Cortez. The 
Emperor Montezuma and his Court 
labour under the double influence of 
hatred and terror, inspired by the in- 
vaders. Mora, daughter of Monte- 
zuma, is betrothed to Zobaya, a Prince 
of the Imperial family, but has set her 
affections on Sebastian, an associate of 
Cortez, whom she favours with secret 
interviews, and informs of a plot to 
destroy the Spaniards at midnight. 
Meanwhile Montezuma is made ac- 
quainted with these private meetings, 
and as a measure of precaution, ap- 
points the next morning for the nup- 
tials of his daughter and Zobaya. A 
farewell interview with Sebastian takes 
place in the Temple of the Sun, where 
she obtains from him a crucifix as a 
memorial of their attachment. They 
are interrupted by the High Priest, 
who attempting an alarm, is killed by 
Sebastian ; Mora takes up the bloody 
dagger, and conceals it in her bosom. 
Sebastian reports to his countrymen 
the plot contrived against them, when 
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it-is agreed to force the Emperor to 
acknowledge himself a feudatory de- 
pendent on the Spanish Crown, and 
transfer his court to the Spanish, quar- 
ters. The Mexican temple is opened 
for the nuptials, where the murder of 
Cazziva is suddenly announced by a 
Priest; Montezuma discovers blood. on 
his daughter’s breast, and she, to prove 
the blood her own, draws forth and 
throws away the dagger. His suspi- 
cions of her guilt, however, are not 
unmoved. The Spaniards, with Cor- 
tez at their head, now enter, and pro- 
pose to Montezuma the act of self-de- 
gradation, and demand that Prince 
Zobaya be given up to them for hav- 
ing slain a } ste to who had elevated 
a cross in the Mexican temple. To 
avert the danger from the Prince, 
Montezuma commits himself to their 
disposal. The Royal residence being 
removed to the Spanish quarters, Se- 
bastian demands Mora in marriage, 
assuring the Emperor that she had 
embraced the Christian faith. .Re- 
nounced and cursed by her father, and 
discarded by Zobaya, she submits to 
the protection of Sebastian. Monte- 
zuma drinks poison previously to his 
appearance in a public assembly, where 
he announces to the people the auda- 
cious purposes of the Spaniards. Zo- 
baya, who has escaped the vengeance 
of his foes, suddenly enters and re- 

laces the Crown on the head of 
Montezuma, and being threatened by 
Cortez, fells him dead at his feet. 
Mora, in the wildness of despair, 
seeks her father, who dies reconciled, 
and forgiving, and the curtain falls as 
she expires in agony. 

There is more of genius than of 
judgment in this performance. As a 

lay, it is regular and well conducted, 
but rather too long. As a dramatic 
poem, it abounds with elevated and 
original sentiments, expressed in lan- 

uage generally sppropelete, and often 
Beautiful. Most readers will, how- 
ever, rise dissatisfied from the perusal 
of it, partly in consequence of the wa- 
vering principles of Montezuma, and 
artly from a want of character in Zo- 
Sone and Mora. 

The author, in an advertisement, 
allows that the style in some passa 
scarcely rises above the level of ordi- 
nary discourse, and at the same time 
y 10 Renn that these familiarities. have 
been intentional. We think, how- 
ever, that he has pushed this principle 

a iit. 
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a little too far, We find no fault with 
the language of the unprincipled in- 
vaders of right and royalty; but in the 
fifth Act, where Montezuma declares 
to the assembled populace the design 
of Cortez, he uses this homely phrase- 
ology : 
«* He wants to take my Crown from me.” 


Strongly reminding us of children's 
quarrels. 

Such instance of bad taste will ap- 
pear the less pardonable in a writer 
who has given us, on some occasions, 

assages remarkable for strength and 
Felicity of diction, and vigour of con- 
ception. 

n a dialogue between the Spaniards, 
one of them intimates a doubt of their 
perfect safety, and is thus answered by 
another : 


«¢ By Heav’n, if they alarm us 
We will on board, and from the cannon’s 
mouth [erack, 
Pour such a storm, shall make the pavements 
And yawn to catch the towers that grow up- 
on them.” 


Zobaya exhorts the maddening Em- 
peror to patience, and is thus answered : 
«* Zobaya ! I’ve been patient, very patient : 
But, Sir, my nature’s hot, my bosom yearns 
To shake concealment, like a viper, off : 

It preys upon me, eats my living heart.” 

Cortez, with Sebastian, and his 
chief associates, enter to Montezuma 
in the temple on the morning of the 
marriage : 

Cortez. 
Now when we received 
Your gracious summons, King, we thought 
*t was so [us. 
Express’d—the marriage-form stood still for 
Montezuma. 
’Tis all complete: I had no other purpose 
Than to unclasp the girdle of my hate, 
Which hath restrain’d me night and day for 
long : 
I've con with ye: thus it is: behold, 
The bride! (a, ching SepasTian.) And 
» who stand apart, as one 
Of dicate ends, unlike these smooth ma- 
rauders, 
Bent on a higher privilege than gold, 
Anticipating some superior gain, 
Some choice wreck out of the ocean of our 
griefs, [us,— 
You have been highly favour'd, Sir, amongst 
This is the married maid of Mexico.” 


Of the other poems, which are but 
few, the best is a New Year's Ode for 
1821.. Gladly would we have tran- 


scribed the whole of it, but it cannot 
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escape particular notice, nor can 
production of such .a poet pass without 
adequate encouragement and applausé. 


a sae 

120. Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Le- 
fevre of ‘No Fiction,’ and a Review of 
that Work, with Letters and authentic 

Documents. In two volumes, Crown 8vo, 

Vol. I. pp. 381 ; IT. pp. 380. 

THE statement of the author is sim- 
ply this. He became acquainted with 
a young man named Reed, who had 
been apprentice to a watch-maker, af- 
terwards a porter of earthenware in the 
service of his father and mother, who 
kept a china-shop, and latterly a Dis- 
senting Minister. In this capacity, he 
writes a religious novel, entitled ** No 
Fiction.” Like the far-famed anno- 
tator on the Whole Duty of Man, he 
forms his characters out of his congre- 
gation, ascribing to them various sins, 
himself being also introduced under 
the character of Douglas, and utterly 
void of all human imperfections. Mr. 
Barnett having been one of these li- 
belled persons under the appellation 
of Le Fevre, demanded an explana- 
tion, and received in reply a shocking 
inuendo (see vol. I. pp. 72, 80, 81, 
&c.) that drove him into a mad-house, 
where he was confined two years; 
and, upon recovery of his senses, he 
makes this appeal to the public. Such 
is the controversy between the Rev. 
Andrew Reed, the Douglas of “‘ No 
Fiction,” and Mr. Barnett, the Le 
Fevre of the same righteous perform- 
ance. 

Of “* high life Lelow stairs,” in sa- 
cred matters, the following sample is 
most precious : 

**The members of this wonderful society 
(a pretended literary club) were myself (and 
I put myself first, because I was secretary, 
librarian, and treasurer), a clerk on sixty 
pounds a year, with a common Yorkshire 
education ; Palmer, a journeyman picture- 
frame maker; Jardine, a shoemaker, who 
was journeyman to his father, and had to 
work very hard to get a living; Liniker, 
who I believe was a journeyman currier; 
and another, whose name I forget, but who 
was a journeyman baker, and who was so 
stupid, that he could hardly earn his own 
bread; and last, but not least, was our 
young novelist, who, after having been ap- 
prenticed to a watch-maker, persuaded his 
parents to purchase the remainder of his 
time, that he might devote it to the more 
easy, although much humbler em of 
being delf-porter to his mother. I have 
often been amused since that time, — 
t t- 
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reflecting on our vanity and ption, 
to think: of souihgehal sth anguianen. 
pare «many pretended to lecture on points 
of which we he scarealy any knowledge, and 
to discuss subjects which overwhelm the 
intellect of men and angels. Reed's lectures 
were on *‘the Introduction of moral Evil, 
Cherubim,” &c. Thus foolish boys *¢ rush- 
ed in where angels dare not tread.” Vol. I. 
p- 11. 

We warmly recommend Mr. Bar- 
nett to consult some learned and ami- 
able divine of the Church of England, 
and be no longer the dupe of wretched 
quacks in sacred matters. 


—o— 

121. An Appeal to the British Nation on the 
Humanity and Policy of forming a Na- 
tional Institution for the Preservation of 
Lives and Property from Shipwreck. By 
Sir William Hillary, Bart. 8vo. pp. 25. 

122. The Forty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Royal Humane Society for the Recovery 
of Persons apparently drowned or dead. 
8vo. pp. 113. 1823. - 

123. The Herald of Peace for the Year 1822. 
8vo. pp. 256. 

WE have classed these publications 
her, though the two first are very 
different in high reason and character 
from the last, because they have all 
one laudable object, prevention of the 
waste of life; a principle which has 
always a grand operation upon legisla- 
tion and morals. The proposal of Sir 

William Hillary seems to us one 

which may be well grafted upon the 

excellent Humane Society, by enlarge- 
ment of its object, and bounties from 
the Count tes to fishermen and 
other mariners on the sea coasts, for 
saving lives. 

As to the “ Herald of Peace,” we- 
peremptorily deny, that, in the lan- 

age of p. 9, “‘ defensive as well as of- 
fensive war is Antichristian, and that 
the military profession is incompatible 
with the Christian character.” We 
solemnly believe, that sych a fancy 
as that recommended, would render 
all the good part of society slaves to 
the wicked ; and that in the end op- 
pression would compel the former to 
take up arms, and a bellum internum 
civum follow, of ten times more slaugh- 
ter than now ensues in the bitterest 
conflicts. Under the present system, 

a small body of citizens devote them- 

selves to the profession of arms, that 

the rest may live in peace; and in all 
countries where no such profession 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCHI. Parr. I. 
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exists, whole nations take the’ field, 
and extermination ensues, 
wretched philosophy of fanatics may 
excite mutiny in the army, and an in- 
clination to spare thieves; nor do we 
see any thing but mischief and absur- 
dity in such doctrines, because they 
preclude man from the justifiable exer- 
cise of self-preservation. 


a 
124. The Antiquities of Freemasonry, &c. &c. 
By George Oliver, Vicar of Clee, County 
of Lincoln, P. G. C. for the same County 
8vo. pp. 366. 


THAT the admirable art of Archi- 
tecture was professed by a body of 
men, who united with it a collegiate 
institution, practising various fraternal 
and social virtues, is attested by writ- 
ten documents of the Middle Age. 
That also the customs, then and now 
observed, were, mutatis mutandis, ac- 
cording to the alterations of the times, 
borrowed from the most remote pe- 
riods, cannot reasonably be questioned 
by those who have only a superficial 
knowledge of classical antiquity ; and 
of the commonness of secret mysterious 
institutions ; nor will the profound 
scholar deny that from Asia, India, 
and Egypt, have emanated numerous 
rites and ceremonies, of which no fur- 
ther history or explanation can reason- 
ably be produced. As to the particular 
Society under our notice, we can safely 
say, that it is very religious, harmless, 
and benevolent; and various parts of 
its secret rites sublime. We who have 
assisted in the consecration of a Lodge 
know, that in grandeur and solemnity 
it surpasses the finest theatrical efforts ; 
and is yet so chaste, so pious, and so 
glorious, that, one interesting part ex- 
cepted (which we know was practised 
among the Druids,) it would be a beau- 
tiful model even for a Protestant Li- 
turgy; because the Genevism of our 
Reformers has, in our opinion, gone 
rather too far, in regard to things of 
show and effect. They allow us clean 
table-cloths and clean body linen; but 
in all other matters, are rigid as Qua- 
kers.—Mr. Oliver’s work is an enlarged 
disquisition upon Freemasonry, in its 
modern sense, as an ancient and ge- 
nial institution, not an operative art, 
but a system of piety, wisdom, and 
philanthropy, symbokized by Architec- 
tural Emblems, and supported by His- 
torical Traditions. We warmly — 

m 
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mend the Book to the Craft. It con- 
tains many curious things. 


a 
125. Report of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 19. 

THE Society continues with un- 
remitting zeal to prosecute the laud- 
able objects of its Institution. One 
new thing of high moment appears, 
that is, a translation of the Scriptures 
into Irish (see p. 25). That such a 
measure did not accompany the es- 
tablishment of a Protestant ome N in 
Ireland, is to us astonishing. Reli- 

ious matters in India are progressive, 

od be praised ; for Superstition, and 
of course the most serious defects in 
ideas and principles, there lord it su- 
preme. of the importance of religious 
instruction we are happy to bear the 
following testimony from the fourth 
Report of the Society for the Improve- 
ment of Prison Discipline. 

‘« For the last twenty months, the Ladies 
have kept an account of the number of con- 
victed women, who, on being placed under 
their care, were found to have received some 
degree of education. From this useful re- 
gister it appears, that of 119 prisoners— 
being the whole number who were able to 
read—not one had attended a school on the 
British system, and one only had entered a 
National school: in the latter case, the in- 
dividual confessed, that she had remained 
there but two weeks, so that it may be fairly 
excluded from the account. It also appears 
that but three had been in the habit of at- 
tending at Sunday schools. These simple 
facts speak volumes, and furnish incontest- 
able proof of the supreme importance of re- 
ligious instruction.” p, 43. 

We are able to attest this from per- 
sonal knowledge of the good effects of 
the religious instruction indefatigably 

ursued in the Forest of Dean, by the 

ev. Henry Birkin. We shall notice 
this subject in our Review of the Re- 
port, which we have quoted; but can- 
not forbear adding one more extract, 
which will place the diabolical exer- 
tions of the fiends of Paine and Car- 
lisle in their true light, viz. the ten- 
dency of such exertions to fill our 
prisons. 

** Religious instruction forms in fact an 
indispensable branch of prison discipline. 
It is a component part of che system. With: 
out reformation, the object of prison disci- 
pline cannot be attained: without religious 
impressions, reformation is utterly hopeless. 
The prevention of crime will never be ef- 
fected by the influence of fear alone. For 
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the trath of this sentiment, the Committee 
may confidently appeal to the page of His- 


tory.” p. 16. 
a ee 
126. The Fourth Report of the Committee of 
the Society for the Improvement of Prison 
Discipline, and for the Reformation of Ju- 
venile Offenders. Svo. pp.172. 


THIS excellent Society reports pro- 
gress in a most satisfactory form, and 
promises ultimately to place Prison- 
discipline in a state of perfection. We 
have no room, however, for general 
remark ; the particulars being of great 
instructive moment. 

1. It appears that men who have 
been taught a trade in a jail, have been 
since industriously at work, maintain- 
ing a good character. p. 22. 

8. That where the Prisoners are not 
classed, the corrupt association occa- 
sions a quick return of discharged cri- 
minals. (p. 25.) The following inci- 
dent is curious. 


**Two men were lately apprehended for 
robbing their master; one of whom, on his 
entrance, was admitted as king’s evidence. 
He associated indiscriminately with the other 
prisoners; and when the trial came on, he 
refused to recapitulate his testimony; his 
accomplice escaped, and justice was defeat- 
ed.” p. 25. 


3. By judicious regulations of labour, 
the average cost of each prisoner to a 
county has been reduced to little more 
than 5d. per man per week. p. 26. 

4. That the Tread-wheel has receiv- 
ed considerable improvement at Edin- 
burgh. 


‘* Each wheel is in a separate compart- 
ment, and the machinery strikes a bell every 
minute and a quarter, es a signal for the 
changes, one man on the right extremity of 
each wheel coming off, and another on the 
left stepping on at each stroke of the bell. 
By these means, all have an equal portion 
of labour: on a wheel, containing eight 
persons, each man works ten minutes at a 
time, and where the relays are four in num- 
ber, has a rest of five minutes.” p. 29. 


_ It appears that this automatical pre- 
cision is essentially important, for, 


*¢ If the revolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed too slowly, or if the number of pri- 
soners, as relays, form too large a propor- 
tion to those on the wheel, the Jabour to 
every prisoner may become so slight as to 
fail entirely of its intended effect. With re- 
gard to motion of the wheel, the rate 
imposed on a prisoner at Brixton is about 
from forty-five to fifty steps per —_ 

he 
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The rtion of prisoners resting, to those 
on the wheel, ought not to exceed one- 
third.” p- 33. 

5. That the use of fetters is illegal, 
and has a tendency to relax the vigi- 
lance of Prison-officers, and that they 
are only allowable under attempts to 
escape. p. 30, seq. 

6. That no share of earnings should 
be allowed to prisoners during confine- 
ment, because 

“These earnings are generally expended 
in food; and thus the efficacy of restricted 
diet—a punishment of the highest value, 
is counteracted, and frequently wholly lost.”” 
p- 37. 

7. That Prisoners, who have behaved 
well during confinement, should on 
their discharge have pecuniary aid ; and 
here we are glad to observe that the 
Chapter of Durham, so shamefully as- 
persed, because they are loyal men, 
raise, among other good institutions, a 
fund for this purpose. See p. 38. 

8. That schools and religious in- 
struction have been attended with in- 
finite advantage. p. 43. 

oA t many prisoners, who when first 
committed [at Abingdon] were ignorant of 
the alphabet, have, at the time of their dis- 
charge, been able to read; and of many of 
these the gaoler states, that he has received 
good characters, especially of the younger 
ones, since they have left the prison.” App. 8. 

Similar instances are reported from 
Ireland. p. 80, &c. 

Having thus gone through the sub- 
stantials of this gratifying Report, we 
have only to state our dee regret 
“ that its funds are exhausted.” e 
hope not, and we think not, that such 
an appeal can be made in vain. If 
by moral and religious education so- 
ciety is vaccinated against the small 
pox of vice, the next merit is that of 
stopping the contagion of it ; and as the 
advantage of this excellent Institution 
ent A em the good 
and the opulent ought to need no other 
exhortation to induce them to support 
it. We strongly recommend that sup- 
port to Magistrates in perm who 
may derive much valuable information 
from its labours, and to Philanthro- 
pists in general. 

a ee 
127. Dr. Robinson's History of Enfield. 
(Concluded from p. 588.) 

WE here commence the Second 
Volume, which includes the Church 
and Parochial concerns. 
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As to the Church, we are of opi- 
nion, that it received some very im- 
rtant repairs in the reign of Hien 

III. Mr. Gough tells us (Introd. 
Sepulchral Monum. vol. II, p. 28) 
that no County Historian thought of 
describing Churches before Mr. Blome- 
field, and the same Author adds (p. 
53) that in the Church of Stoke Al. 
bany, co. Northampton, was the fi- 
gure of a man in armour, with this 
inscription, as given by Mr. Bridges, 
vol. IL. p. 340. 


« Hic jacet Johannes Ross le bonne 


compagnon *,”” sup to refer to John, 


oo of Robert » first Lord of that 
anor; but the destruction of the monu- 
ment by the express direction of the present 
Rector, puts it out of our power to ascer- 
tain him with exactness.” 


We a these two remarks by 
way of Theses, for our subsequent re- 
marks. 


First then, it appears, that Church- 
Notes are but recent invention ; 
and, of course, that prejudice is not 
established in regard to them, by the 
gong of an unimproveable ora- 
cle, on the particular subject. We 
therefore hint, that it is impossible, 
(fresh facings excepted) so to amalga- 
mate new and old courses of Masonry, 
that junctions and alterations shall 
not appear. A particular instance de- 
monstrated the necessity of this ob- 
servation in a Striking manner. The 
Castle of Berkeley, a fine exterior, was 
built at a period, when the Keep was 
the only family habitation, that is to 
say, it was the family fortress, as the 
Chuncks-dowes was the Incumbent's, 
under danger to the owner and his es- 
tablishment, and such fortresses were 
annexed to British Settlements for the 
Lord of the Clan, his household and 
vassals, This was necessary if they 
resided in the country. The problem 
was this. Contrary to all precedent, 
the Keep is open, roofless: and in 
substitution of the grand vaulted guard 
room, is a side-range of rooms, of 
which the windows are in the style of 
Henry VII. to Edward VI. all facing 
the interior. By examination of the 
courses of Masonry, stair-cases and 
arches appear half-stopped up, and va- 
rious other changes. At Godrich Cas- 
tle, water-tables show where pendicu- 
lar roofs have been raised upon sloping 





* This was a most essential quality to a 
Gentleman of Antiquity.—Rev. 
ones ; 
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ones; and so de ceteris. In the same 
manner, it is necessary to investigate 
the courses of the Masonry on the 
walls with regard to Church-Notes. 

The second point is the licence taken 
with Church Sentinels: Under the 
population of certain parishes, it is ut- 
terly impossible that the deceased of 
continuous generations should find 
room. The rich should have Mau- 
solea, regularly consecrated, which 
might be made ornamental to the 
country. 

In the repairs of Churches, wy * 
want of interest in the minds of the 
refined laity, the same vulgar taste is 
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often applied to a Church, as would 
be to a scullery. 

*¢ There was formerly over the South 
a shield pene | by angels, which 

re three escallops, and some patere, and 
over the North. stairs several ornaments 
were painted in black arch-work, but they 
are now whitened over.” vol. IL. p. 4. 


Whitened over !—in p. 6. we find 
again. 

** During this last repair (1789) on the 
outside of the East battlements of the ves- 
try, a stone was found covered with plaster, 
on which there was (in capitals) [we add 
Lombardick] the Inscription “‘ A. Domini, 
1531,” thus : 


IK SOM 


iplgtei 


We shall make only short index re- 
marks. Whitened over! Covered with 
plaster! Barbarism and havock! For 
the delection of superstitious legend 
trash in a bad style, as were wall- 

intings, there may be a fair excuse. 
The painting is not worth preserva- 
tion, as to the general execution ; but 
the carving oa sculpture in Churches 
are often matters of high curiosity, or 
fine execution, or both. Why plas- 
ter over an innocent unoffending date? 
Why not grey-wash the interior of 
Churches? Nature abhors white, and 

‘ always destroys it as fast as possible. 
We only make these remarks, because 
we seriously wish that the Gentry 
would superintend the repairs of Pa- 
rish Churches. ‘They are always im- 
portant relics of antiquity, often great 
national ornaments. No man should 
be utterly devoid of public spirit; and 
in that which costs him nothing, there 
can be no excuse for his withholding 
an interest. 

In p. 9 we have a wood-cut of an an- 
cient painting of the Resurrection, ex- 
couse eortalaby about 1531 (see oppo- 


site page), when the Church, from the 
date quoted, appears to have undergone 
greataltcrations. Here Hell is represent- 





(Sz 


ed as the mouth of a Monster*. It is 
treated largely by Hone in his “‘ Ancient 
Mysteries”’ (p. 173), as well as other 
forms of Hell. Of the Medieval de- 
scription of Hell, all in abstract (See 
Lindwood’s Provinciale, p. 7. n.g. in 
anima) it was impossible for the Paint- 
ers to make a figure, though the repre- 
sentation accompanying the Bridge of 
Dread in Matthew Paris, was perfectly 
suitable to the ideas of the age; and 
the lake of fire and brimstone in the 
—. To permeate a bottom- 
ess pit was equally impossible; and 
if it had been 20, there would tll 
have been no vestibule. Professor 
Vince could have told them, that there 
are enormous regions of darkness and 
vacancy, between several pre-eminent 
celestial worlds, for which Astrono- 
mers can give no reason, and which 
must be bottomless and interminablet; 
but of this the ancients knew nothing, 
and therefore prudently substituted the 
whale of Jonah for the mouth of Hell. 
“*Then Jonah prayed unto the Lord 





* So in Steevens, with regard to the re- 
presentation upon the old Stage. 
+ There is therefore no physical ohsta- 
cle to Scripture Heavens or Hells. Rev. 
out 
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out of the fish's belly, and said, I cried 
by reason of mine affliction unto the 
Lord, and he heard me: out of the 
belly of Hell cried 1,” &c. Jonah, 
chap. i. v. 42. 

e have ascribed the date of this 
painting to the zra in question, be- 
cause the form of the windows in the 

icture is that in the Illuminations of 

obert the Devil, presumed by Her- 
bert to be of the age mentioned, and 
the present low tower and long body 
of the Church assimilates that of 
Finchley, engraved in Mr. Lysons’s 
Environs. From the elegant Monu- 
ment of Joice Tiptoft, who died in 
1446 (see p. 13), and the arms remain- 
ing of Thos. Earl of Rutland, with 
the date of 1530 (see p. 25), we con- 
ceive, that enlargement of the Church 
was commenced, chiefly by means of 
these noble families, between 1446 
and 1530, because it was in ancient 
custom among descendants to adorn 
and beautify Churches, where the re- 
mains of their ancestors were deposit- 
ed; and the coincidence of the plas- 
tered date of 1531, with that in the 
glass of 1530, speaks, as we think, in 
the strongest presumptive form of the 
the plausibility of our conjecture. 

We are next presented with a se- 
ries of valuable wood-cuts of ancient 
Monuments. We are astonished that 
families do not have drawings made of 
the Sepulchral Memorials of their pro- 

enitors, and have them entered in 

their bibles, with copies of the In- 
scriptions. We also think that vel- 
lum registers might be kept by offici- 
ating Ministers, and Epitaphs be co- 
pied for a suitable fee. 

In p. 30 we have a wood-cut of 
women kneeling. They appear to us 
to mean the eleven thousand virgins, 
for they were so represented. 

In p. 33 is an effigy of a Lord 
Mayor of London in armour. The 
date is 1646. Perhaps as Colonel of 
the Trained Bands, he had been on 
service during the Civil War: at all 
events, such a costume is rare, with 
— to a Municipal Officer of this 
kind. 

Among the pps matters of 

.curiosity are (1) an ample account of 


Squires the gypsey, and Elizabeth 
‘Canning (a most mysterious scene of 
perjury), accompanied with interesting 
wood-cuts, of Canning, the House, 
interior and exterior, and of Squires 


the gypsey. 


(2) The extraordinary 
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large child, born Feb. 1779, Thomas 
Hills Everitt, most accurately depicted 
in p. 152. We saw him when he was 
publicly exhibited in London. That 
a child. of only eleven months old 
should be of the extraordinary dimen- 
sions described, and three feet ‘three 
inches high, is certainly an extra-natural 
phenomenon; and his whole form was 
perfectly infantine, in swelling mus- 
cle and rotundity of contour. About 
the same time Sir Joshua Reynolds 
oe an Infant Hercules strang- 
ing the Serpents, arently taken 
hom this child. be i 

Dr. Robinson says, p. 154, ‘that 
neither the father nor mother were re- 
markable for size or stature.”” Though 
we were in boy-hood when we saw 
the child, we perfectly recollect that 
the mother was a large woman. It 
— that she had before borne a 
child of uncommon proportions. We 
attribute these phenomena to peculiar 
and extraordinary properties in cer- 
tain organs which we cannot with 
delicacy explain. 

We must now take leave of Dr. 
Robinson and his useful work, and 
commend him for the wise construc- 
tion of it. The exemplary patience 
with which he has copied details of 
property is of real use to posterity, 
and with every succeeding year the 
value of his book will increase. It 
is a mass of records concerning the 
parish, and includes plaus and maps 
of the public estates. In short, it is 
a book for reading now, and of refer- 
ence for ever. How many heart-aches 
and pounds sterling er 4 works may 
save, by preventing law-suits, no man 


can tell. 
on ce 


128. Poems, Dramatic and Miscellaneous. 
By Henry Neele. 12mo. pp. 168. 


Mr. NEELE is well-known to the 
Publick as a successful writer of Poe- 
try (no inconsiderable achievement), 
and a preceding volume passed rapidly 
through the first edition, with a re- 
patation which of course has raised 
expectation. That, we venture to 
say, will not be es in the 
present collection. Mr. Neele’s Poe- 
try is marble, full of rich veins of ima- 

ination, but of simple classical purity. 
rd Byron’s is a gorgeous ore, splen- 
did as a fairy grotto, but it is a heap, 
a rudis indigestague moles, and a very 
bad exemplar; for though it may = 
made 
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made a very fine thing in the hands of 
an Enchanter, every man is not a Con- 


jaror, and an attempt to imitate him 


has often produced only a heap of rub- 
bish, not fine things drawn out of a 
diamond mine of Genius, but mere 
earth from a gravel-pit, of a humble, 
every man’s understanding; not wheel- 
ed in the car of a deity, a chariot of 
the sun; but in a ely barrow, the 
lowliest of the vehicle tribe. Mr. Neele 
avoids this, by giving us a versification, 
properly so called, founded on correct 
taste. We shall exhibit the justice of 
our remarks by examples, in which 
Genius is properly attired in chaste 
Grecian costume. 

There is a certain insanity, to which 
at one period of our lives we have all 
been subject; and the asylum into 
which we are received, in consequence 
of the disease, is the pleasantest sort of 
Bedlam with which we are acquainted. 
The disease to which we allude, is 
Love. Young Poets are excellent no- 
sologists on the subject, and Mr. Neele 
is one of the best of them. Witness 
the lines below. We knew a literary 
wit, who, when he was at dinner, was 
asked how he liked the pork. Exceed- 
ingly, was his reply; it was an angel of 
a pig? Of course, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to make believe, (as the child- 
ren say) that the favourites of all Poets 
are angels of girls, without which pre- 
liminary of faith the reader cannot 
sympathize with the author; for ugly 
gitls may be beautified by fortune, but 


never by the Muses. 

‘Love, like the grave, levels earth’s vain 
distinctions, 

Hearts blend beneath his influence, as the 
colours [Aue 


Blend in the raintow, where each separate 
Grows faint and fainter, till its varied tints 
Fade upon our wandering eyes, and we behold 
Nothing but heaven.” p. 56. 

Again, 
“Inferior joys live but by utterance 
But rapture is Lorn dumb.” p. 97. 


The following lines are very brilli- 
ant. 
* Beautiful ! beautiful ! Morn’s orient hues, 
(The dewy morn, which, like a new-born 


Mp» 

Visits our world in tears)—Noon’s pur 4 

When the day-god rides highest, and his 

steeds [effable ;— 

Shake from their bright manes light in- 
And Evening, so adorn'd with loveliness, 

That-Phoebus yields to her; yet, ere he 


parts, 
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Prints on her lovely cheek a kiss so warm, 

That oe blush is long seen mantling 
there 

After his flight is ta’en: all, all of these 

Sink into insignificance, compared 

With thio—this gathering of the worlds, 
this harvest 

Ripe with immortal light, in lines of gold, 

Waving through heaven’s wide field.” p.112. 


> 


129. An authentic Narrative of the extra- 
ordinary Cure performed ly Prince Alex- 
ander Hohenlohe, on Miss Barbara O'Con- 
nor, a Nun in the Convent of New Hall, 
near Chelmsford ; with a full refutation 
of the numerous false reports and misre- 
presentations. By John Badeley, M.D. 
&c. 8vo. pp.38. 

GOD may employ miracles to ex- 
hibit and vindicate his own inter- 
ference in human affairs for his own 
purposes ; but there is a manifest ab- 
surdity in supposing that he would 
suspend his laws, for any purpose, not 
his own. In the present case, the 
pretended miracle is construed into a 
divine approbation of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, in preference to an 
other; and that this distinction of di- 
vine favour has been got up for the 
very object alluded to, long before 
Miss O'Connor's case, is evident from 
a passage in a work published in 1818, 
p. 85, (an excellent compendium of 
— frauds) entitled “‘ Popery the Re- 
igion of Heathenism,” &c. It there 
appears, that a Priest of Birmingham 
ublished a Tract in 1816, in which 

e gave a circumstantial account of 
casting out a Devil at King’s Norton, 
in Worcestershire. We mean nothing 
illiberal. We mean only to say, that 
there is nothing in Protestantism which 
rejects any thing in the Bible, or in 
Popery which favours it, to render 
such an interposition necessary in be- 
half of the pretensions of the latter. 
If, for instance, we denied the Divi- 
nity of Christ, or omitted positive in- 
junctions, perhaps Providence might 
interfere. As to the case before us, 
Mr. Lewis, in his monstrous novel of 
the “‘Monk,” has well exposed the 
remarkable childish simplicity of Nuns, 
who believed that in Denmark (we 
think) were men with green noses 
and scarlet eyes, or some such strange 
thing. Miss O'Connor, it seems, 
thought (nun-like) that Prince Ho- 
henlohe could cure her of a bad arm, 
(for which medical efforts had been 
vain), and the good Prince promised 


her 
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her his prayers, The power of confi- 
dence and imagination had the effect 
desired ; and Mr. Badeley takes the 
opportunity of showing thereby the 
extraordinary effect of mind upon dis- 
ease, and illustrates it by some capi- 
tal cases, particularly two, pp. 28—35, 
where the patients were evidently 
cured by nothing else than faith and 
confidence. 


—o- 


130. An Elementary Course of Gymnastic 

Exercises ; intended to and im- 

e the Physical Powers of Man. By 

Peter Henry Clias, Esg. Professor of 

Gymaastics in the University of Burne. 

8v0. pp. 111. 

BEFORE the invention of Gun- 
powder, Gymnastics were most essen- 
tial to the preservation of the life of 
the Soldier, and to his sufficiency of 
discharging his duty in battle. To 
walk, to dance, and to swim, are 
now the only qualities deemed neces- 
sary, nor is it essential that a Gentle- 
man should have the agility of a tum- 
bler. But though we think that Mr. 
Clias overdoes the subject, we are sen- 
sible that he is in principle correct, 
and that his system, on a more li- 
mited scale, might be of great benefit 
to children in a medical and prudent 
view. Nevertheless, in hoys of cer- 
tain constitution and frame, the more 
extraordinary of the practices of Mr. 
Clias may be further advantageous, 
as tending to correct incipient defor- 
mity, and Nature vindicates the ex- 
ertion of physical power in infancy, 
by exhibiting sportiveness in the 
young of all animals. The health of 
the children under the tuition of Mr. 
Clias, has, it seems, been greatly im- 
proved through his Gymnastic Exer- 
cises. ‘That we sincerely believe; and 
the benefit is momentous. 


yp 


131. Hore Romane ; or, an Aitempt to elu- 
cidate St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
by an Original Translation, explanatory 
Notes, and new divisions. 8vo. pp. 88. 
Baldwyn. 

THE principal defect of the Bible 
by Mant and D'Oyley is, that in en- 
deavouring to familiarize erudite an- 
notations to the unlearned reader, the 
selection becomes such, that much va- 
luable illustration is lost. There are 
but two descriptions of Biblical Stu- 
dents, the scholar and the uninformed : 
for the latter a plain commentary is 
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uired, but the former may reason- 
ably look for something of greater ex- 
tent. In this modest ‘ Attempt’ (b 
the Biographer of ‘The Fathers’) we 
_ = that oon ee of editor- 
ip, a judicious and copious a . 
age of critical and doctieal notes The 
original and classical form, unbroken 
into verses, is retained, and the whole 
possesses an elegant a . Sa- 
tisfied as we are with the established 
translation, and viewing with feelings 
far different from those of welcome, 
all innovations upon it, we consider a 
paraphrase of a single portion of Scri 
ture in a different point of view : while 
it continues to be read in churches, 
and is in the mouth of the people, to 
use an expression of the late King’s, 
the student whose labours have led 
him to a scientific examination of his 
subject may be allowed to make his 
deductions public. After having pro- 
perly condensed our religious notions, 
It is instructive and interesting to pe- 
ruse the ‘'Tarsic Eloquence’ on Aris- 
totelian —— although to discuss 
it as such before a congregation would 
be absurd.— We have only to com- 
plain, in behalf of young Hebraists, 
that the translator does not use points 
when he employs that language in his 


notes. 

—p— 

132. Heraldic Anomalies, or rank Con- 
fusion in our Orders of Precedence, with 
Disquisitions, Moral, Philosophical, and 
Historical, on all the existing Orders of 
Society. By it matters not who. @ vols. 
cr. Svo. 

AN attempt to revive Heraldry upon 
the ancient footing, would be just as nu- 
gatory, as to propose the re-introduction 
of the feudal system, or sumptuary laws. 
Some person has, however, attack- 
ed us, as being inimical to the an- 
cient symbols of gentility, merely be- 
cause we have wished to see such 
changes effected on Heraldick subjects, 
as may suit them to existing times. 
We have wished to see the College 
made an office of record; and as to 
Armorial bearings, we think that some 
very simple expedients might be adopt- 
ed to render them once more matters 
of high estimation, His Majesty is 
often pleased to allow the names of 

laces, where a victorious regiment has 
n in action, to be inseribed on the 
colours; and, if in the same manner, 

gallant officers, not deemed hi —~ 4 

in‘rank for the Order of the Bath, 


were 














PART 1.) 
were, permitted to bear under symbolick 
ovests words ‘“‘ Honoris ergo,” or 


«< Pro Meritis,” which honours were to 
be granted by the Crown, and gazetted ; 
and more especially if such arms were 
to, be augmented with a picture of 
the explott, for which the honour was 
conferred, upona chief; then, we think, 
that Heraldry would be subservient to 
the promotion of many useful virtues. 
Weare sensible that such an anomaly, 
as a picture (like Welch arms) in a 
chief, would be deemed a deadly Herald- 
ick sin; but for all that, it would be 
the thingthatought tobe. The figures, 
which form the Ordinaries, are of such 
universal application, as to present no 
distinction whatever. Were lions li- 
mited to one particular descent, eagles 
to a second, chevrons to a third, and 
so forth, a short printed key would 
render them as intelligible and signifi- 
cant, as coronets and supporters. We 
wish well, therefore, to the College, 
and have always done so; nor is it our 
fault, if his Majesty has a Rebel in his 
dominions, whom he is obliged to 
humour, and whom all the officers of 
honour, from the Earl Marshal to the 
Pursuivant, most heartily welcome. 
The Rebel we mean is Money. He 
has totally subverted all the ancient 
tules; and by his means it is, that 
treason against the Kings of Arms is 
daily committed with yay f The 
following extract will show his suc- 
cessful aggressions : 

‘Under the feudal system, yeomen, 
merchants, Lurgesses, &c. were not only ac- 
counted in their own persons, ‘ unnoble, 
ungentle, and incapable of bearing arms,’ 
but if any gentleman holding by the noble 
service of knighthood, married the daughter 
of any of the above, ‘ though she was formed 
(says Ferne) of a most excellent proportion 
of body, her years tender, her portion rich,’ 
yet for all this it would be a disparagement. 
But the reason he gives, is quite abominable. 
For, says he, it ‘ is the unequal coupling 
the clean ox with the unchaste ass.—How 
much better are things managed now: the 
Merchant’s or Burgess’s daughter may 
marry as high as she pleases, nay with only 
one third part of the endowments Ferne 
mentions ; for if her portion be but rich, 
her body may be, I will venture to suggest, 
of any proportion, and her years any thing 
but tender. According to the liberality of 
modern Heraldry, she may wed, if she 
choose, a Knight, Baronet, Baron, Vis- 
count, Earl, Marquess, or Duke; any of 
their.sons, son’s sons, nephews, or remote 
relatives, not only without let or impedi- 
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ment, but with no small coaxing and encou- 
ragement on the part of our condescending 
nobles.” Vol. ii. p. 190. 

Tempora mutantur, et nos, &c. is the 
principle ou which this pleasant work 
treats the subject. For eur parts, we 
would further recommend Garter King 
of Arms to issue an invitation to the 
gentry, not for the purpose of altering 
their hereditary coats, oe of receiving 
sundry augmentations, which would 
designate their rank; e. g. gentlemen 
with seats and landed property might 
have one addition, but éhe same in all; 
large fundholders another, so that the 
publick would understand the rank, as 
easily us they do that of Peers, by a 
coronet. Thus a castle Or, in chief, 
or in the nombril point, might show 
an ancient manerial family; three be- 
zants, a monied one; a book, open, 
one derived from a learned profession ; 
two swords in saltire, a military origin; 
a coronet, mitre, or knightly helmet 
in a canton, a descendant of a Peer, 
Bishop, Baronet, or Knight, and so de 
ceteris. — At present, an untitled man, 
let his wealth or deserts be what they 
may, has no means of distinction 
through his armorial bearings, and 
therefore feels little concern about them ; 
whereas the annexation of a simple, 
but one and the same augmentation, 
indicative of the rank, granted by the 
courtesy of society, would, in our opi- 
nion, render arms no longerriddles, but 
intelligible badges of honour, and pre- 
serve one at least of the ancient inten- 
tions of these distinctions. The profits 
to the Office would also be most ample, 
besides increase of the revenue from 
the tax. 

Such are the reflections which the 
work before us has suggested. The 
book is a facetious tissue of light anec- 
dotes, exhibiting the monstrous ab- 
surdity of supposing that arbitrary in- 
stitutions may not be utterly confound- 
ed and perverted by changes of time 
and circumstances. We shall end 
with the following extract concerning 
the Heraldic institutions (vol. ii. p, 25). 

“< It affords an admirable proof of the ad- 
vaneement of liberty in this country, to ob- 
serve, that at me | Visitations, many of 
mean origin, but possessed of considerable 
property, were brought into notice, and 
procured entries of themselves to be made 
(not as the mere shreds of some antiquated 
coat) but as the founders of modern families. 
This was quite right, supposing theit 
wealth to have been honestly and ‘creditalyly 

acquired 
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acquired. It served to break down the dis- 
tinetion between the Civil and the Military, 
to raise the Commonalty, or third estate,” 
&e. &e. 


183. A Letter to the Right Hon. George 
Tierney, suggesting a practical and consti- 
tutional mode of securing Purity of Elec- 
tion. By John Laurens Bicknell, F.R.S. 
8vo0, pp. 42. 

134, Impartial and Philosophical Strictures 
on Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty of 
the Press, &c. §c. pp. 45. 


WE are adherents to the old doc- 
trines of Hume and Paley, that the 
Constitution of the House of Com- 
mons is best as it is, because that Con- 
stitution is, in our opinions, the only 
one which can be permanent, nor do 
we see any thing in the reasoning for 
Parliamentary Reform, which is not 
derived from pure Theory. The fact 
appears to bethis. In the Counties, 
Cities, or Towns, where the property 
lies in one or two or very few rich per- 
sons, the members returned are com- 
monly Ministerial; but in places where 
the property is much divided, the re- 
— are mostly in Opposition. 

operty will command influence, and 
the augmentation of voters, where the 
wealth of the place is in few hands, 
would probably have no other than 
the present result; and elsewhere, 
surely no advantage would be gained 
by the other party, if the electors for 
Westminster were doubled or tripled. 
As the influence of property cannot be 
destroyed but by military despotism, 
we do not see what important change 
would ensue, unless there were also 
changes in the state of the property. 
Men will vote according to their inte- 
rests; and the Proprietor of Old Sarum, 
whether the burgesses were ten, or a 
hundred, or a thousand, if he owned 
the whole or a majority of them, would 
retarn the member. B means of such 
large proprietors, the Crown is alone 
enabled to maintain its proper weight 
in theconstitution, and as one ostensible 
pretence of Parliamentary Reform is to 
ease the people of taxation by diminish- 
ing the National Debt, every advance 
in that project would more and more 
throw the great capitalists upon landed 

roperty, and augment the very in- 
uence, which it is the professed object 
of Parliamentary Reform to reduce. 
In short, we consider it (purely in an 
impartial abstract view) as a bubble, 
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and one which must ever be so, unless 

perty be previously sabdivided. Our 
imits do not permit us to give other 
very cogent proofs, that the idea is and 
must be of no other result; and so far 
from Ministers having advanced the in- 
fluence of the Crown, by extravagance, 
as has been pretended, the more the 
National Debt is increased, the more 
their influence in Parliament dimi- 
nishes, because the landed property is 
not absorbed and monopolized by the 
Capitalists. 

Ir. Bicknell, a moderate, respect- 
able, and gentlemanly writer, wishes 
to prevent bribery in any possible form ; 
but can he suppress expectancy and 
indirect modes of conferring favours ? 
The anonymous gentleman considers 
Reform to be indispensable, but only 
safe when gradual (see pp. 9, 74), and 
his ee is an eloquent lecture 
upon Parliamentary Reform, the Liberty 
of the Press, and the state of our Cri- 
minal Jurisprudence. 


Qe 


135. Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit 
of Mont Blanc, August 18th, 1822, with 
an Appendix upon the Sensations expe- 
rienced at great Elevations. By Frederick 
Clissold, Esq. The profits of the Sale to 
be applied to the Benefit of the Guides of 
Chamouni. 8vo, pp. 56. 


WE cordially respect Mr. Clissold 
for the spirit with which he attempted 
this arduous undertaking, and the phi- 
losophical and wise considerations with 
which he connected it. Wealso hope, 
that, as the narrative is a record of 
things, which must be of rare occur- 
rence, it will be purchased partly on 
account of the Guides, partly on ac- 
count of its useful lessons; viz. that 
little or no accession of science is 
— by incurring such dangers. Mr. 

lissold was not a likely man to let 
any thing escape him, witness the fol- 
lowing, p- 33. 


*€ Near this place we found a bird which 
lay upon the snows; but one of the guides 
keeping it for some time in his hand, it re- 


vived and flew away.” 


From p. 49, Mr. Clissold shows, 
that effects upon the lungs, at consi- 
derable elevations, are not those which 
general opinion supposes. The whole 
pamphlet, therefore, and especially the 
Appendix, is worthy the attention of 
medical men. 


A 
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A little Work, entitled, The Pea- 
sants of Chamouni, has originated from 
this narrative. It is intended for the 
jevenile library, and will doubtless be 
an agreeable acquisition to the young 
reader. 


—p— 


136. Deism compared with Christianity ; 
being an Epistolary Correspondence, con- 
taining all the principal oljections against 
revealed Religion, with the Answers an- 
nexed ; tn which is shown the insufficiency 
of the arguments used in support of Infide- 
delity. By Edward Chichester, M. 4. 
Rector of the Parishes of Culdaff and 
Cloncha, in the Diocese of Derry. 3 vols. 
8vo, 1821. 


THE unphilosophical presumption 
of Deism has been, we hope, alreatly 
exposed by us in vol. xc. pt. ii. p. Glé. 
Weare glad, however, to see the Clergy 
exerting themselves; and though we 
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much doubt the prudence of raking up 
again the long-fongetten sophistry of 
Chubb, Toland, and other phantasma- 
— in ratiocination, because it is 
ike administering poison in order to 
try the effect of the antidote, yet we 
are bound to respect Mr. Chichester 
and a large portion of his matter. It 
is pedperly supported by theological 
reading, and his style is particularly 
neat aud elegant. We are not favour- 
able, however, to the manner in which 
Deism is treated. In our opinion it 
should be strictly philosophical; and 
we particularly recommend the early 
lectures of Dr. Wheeler, as most logi- 
cal and conclusive. The necessity of 
Christianity being there philosophically 
exhibited, there 1s no need of resorting 
to the superstructure to prove the 
soundness of the foundation, a cir- 
cuitous and troublesome mode of de- 
monstration. 


—_ 
PHILOSOPHICAL ENQUIRIES. 





On THe Ficure or THE EarTH, AND ITS SUPPOSED CONNEXION WITH THE 
VipraTions OF A PenDULUM. 


BY CAPTAIN WALTER FORMAN, R.N.* 


As my a in writing this essay will 
develope itself in the progress of it, I 
shall not fatigue the reader with a tedious 
preface. 

It is the nature of fluids to press equally 
on all sides, and whenever there is a differ- 
ence in the gravity of any two portions of a 
fluid, there must necessarily be a fall on 
one - and a rise on the other, until the 
weight of the diminished quantity of heavier 
particles be exactly balanced by the weight 
of the increased quantity of lighter particles. 

Upon this principle, if the earth had been 
wholly fluid, its centrifugal force would un- 
doubtedly have produced a depression of the 
poles, and a small extension of the equato- 
rial diameter; but it is not suspected by 
philosophers that the ocean, in any part, 
extends to a greater depth than fifteen or, 
at the utmost, twenty miles; and, as it is 
easy to prove, by actual experiment, that 
solids are not subject to this law, so we 
have no warrant, either in scripture or rea- 
sun, to suppose that the solid parts of the 
earth were ever in a fluid state. 





* Author of ‘* Remarks on the Opinions 
of Philosophers concerning the true cause 
ot the Rising of the Tides.” Reviewed in 
p. 151. 


Philosophers nevertheless have long en- 
tertained an opinion, that, in consequence 
of its centrifugal force, the earth has 
changed its figure from a sphere to an ob- 
late spheriod, depressed at the poles; and 
my design in writing this essay is to 
shew that the premises upon which they 
have founded this opinion, will not warrant 
any such conclusion, 

It can hardly be necessary to go about to 
prove that solids are not effected by pres- 
sure in the same manner as fluids, because, 
if they were, a clod of earth would not stand 
upon a heap, Aut would sink down by the 
pressure of its own weight, in the same 
manner as water does; and, if the earth had 
originally been formed in a fluid state, it 
could not, without changing its nature, 
have become solid in the course of a few 
days. Those therefore who hold this opi- 
nion, if they mean to be consistent, are 
bound to maiutain that the Deity was un- 
der the necessity of creating the earth in a 
fluid state, in order to give it an oblate 
spheroidical form; and then, by a subse- 
quent miracle, which is not recorded in the 
works of the creation, of changing the na 
ture of a great part of it, in order to mak 
it fit for the purpose for which it was de- 
signed: as if the all powerful Being who 

created 
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created matter, could not have given it what 
form he pleased, without having recourse to 
such circuitous means. I am aware that some 
of our geological writers, in order to recon- 
cile scripture with their theories, have dex- 
trously contrived to lengthen the days of 
the creation by making the earth move 
slower upon its axis; but though this so- 
phistry may serve for a while to prop up 
the system of the geologists, it will not 
serve the purpose here, because the earth’s 
centrifugal force must have diminished in 
exact proportion with the diminution of the 
velocity of its motion on its axis; and as, 
in consequence, the loss of gravity in the 
equatorial parts would have been all but nuga- 
tory, the difference of the pressure in the dif- 
ferent parts of the earth would have been tou 
trifling to have produced any sensible effect. 

The difference which has been observed 
in the vibrations of a pendulum in different 
parts of the world is, I believe, the origin 
and ground-work of this hypothesis. It is 
found that a pendulum vibrates slower at 
the equator than it does in the temperate * 
latitudes, and the Newtonian philosophers 
account for this by supposing that, as the 
equatorial parts are removed farther from 
the centre, their gravity must necessarily 
be diminished, while the gravity of the 
poles, by being brought so much nearer the 
centre, must he proportionably increased. 
Surely any thinking man who heard this 
argument, would naturally infer that these 
philosophers believed that the power of 
attraction resided in some substance that 
was fixed in the earth’s centre; but no such 
idea was ever entertained by them. Ac- 
cording to them, all matter mutually at- 
tracts, and with equal power; and yet they 
maintain that the mere circumstance of 
being removed further from the earth’s cen- 
tre, by an accumulation of matter, will di- 
minish the gravity of the equatorial parts, 
although the power of attraction in the 
centre is not stronger than it is in those 
substances with which they are immediately 
in contact! 

In what way do these philosophers ae- 
count for all substances in a sphere gravi- 
tating towards its centre? Not because the 
power of attraction is fixed in the centre, for 
this they will not allow; but because there 
is a greater quantity of matter, and conse- 
quently a greater power of attraction in that 





* A difference in the centrifugal force 
must undoubtedly be the cause of a part of 
this effect; but I cannot help thinking that 
a difference in the density of the atmos- 
pliere is an equally effectual cause; and I am 
persuaded that if any one who has the op- 
portunity could count the vibrations of a 
pendulum in a light-house, where the air is 
highly rarified, he would find that it would 
vibrate nearly as slow as it does at the 
equator. 
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direction than in any other; and upon this 
principle, an accumulation of matter in the 
equatorial parts, and a diminution of matter 
in the polar axis, ought to increase the 
gravity of the equator, and diminish the 
gravity of the poles. The very ground-work 
of their hypothesis is, that, in consequence 
of the centrifugal force taking off a portion 
of the gravity of the equatorial parts, there 
must necessarily be a sinking of the poles 
and an elevation of the equator, in order to 
restore the equilibrium; and surely, when 
the equilibrium is restored, the gravity of 
all parts of the earth ought to be the same:f 
so that, unless it can be shewn that the 
difference in the vibrations of a pendulum is 
produced by a difference in the state of the 
atmosphere, this very difference is a demon- 
strative proof that the earth has not changed 
its figure; and consequently is a direct con- 
futation of this hypothesis. 

If we may credit the newspaper reports, 
Captain Sabine is at this moment employed 
in measuring the vibrations of a pendulum 
in different parts of the world, in order to 
furnish philosophers with the necessary data 
to enable them to ascertain the true figure 
of the earth; and I should be glad to learn, 
from any of these philosophers, in what 
way they propose to distinguish between 
the effect, on the vibrations of a pendulum 
produced by a difference in the centrifugal 
force, and that which they suppose is occa- 
sioned by a change in the earth’s figure ? 
The only way by which we can possibly as- 
certain the quantum of the centrifugal force, 
as compared with the power of the earth’s 
attraction, is by observing the difference in 
the vibrations of a pendulum in different 
parts of the world; and when two causes 
are mixed together, both of which are sup- 
posed to produce precisely similar effects, 
though in different degree, I cannot imagine 
how it can be possible to distinguish be- 
tween the effects produced by each. 

The question concerning the earth’s figure 
was formerly considered of such importance, 
that it was thought advisable by the French 
Government to send two companies of phi- 
losophers to measure the length of two 
degrees of latitude, one at the equator, and 
the other under the arctic circle; and it 
appears by the reports of these philosophers 
that a degree of latitude near the pole is 
longer than a degree of latitude at the 
equator. 

From these data the Newtonian philoso- 
phers have drawn conclusions which they 
consider as incontestibly proving that their 
hypothesis is true; but unfortunately, in 
coming to these conclusions, they have 
completely lost sight of what ought to be 





+ At least upon the principle adopted by 
the Newtonians, that the elevation of the 
equator is equal to the depression of the 


poles. 


esteemed 
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esteemed one of she main props of their 
ilosophy, namely, a central attraction : 
for if they will but allow that all bodies 
gravitate towards that point in which direc- 
tion there is the greatest quantity of: mat- 
ter, they will immediately perceive the ne- 
cessity of supposing, with St. Pierre, that 
the earth must be an oblong spheroid 
lengthened at the poles, and not an oblate 
spheroid that is flattened at the poles. 

If the earth had been a sphere, it is clear 
that the length of a degree of latitude 
would have been the same all over the 
world, because, ‘in that case, equal angles, 
drawn from the centre, would always mark 

ual distances on the circumference; and 
if the earth had subsequently become de- 
pressed at the poles and elevated at the 
equator, the distance of any one point from 
the nearest pole would have been consider- 
ably lessened, while its distance from the 
equator would have been proportionably 
increased ; so that, if the earth had been an 
oblate spheroid depressed at the poles, the 
length of a degree of latitude at the poles 
would have been less than it is at the equa- 
tor, and not greater, as appears now to be 
the case. 

This appears to me to be so self-evident, 
that I should hardly have thought it neces- 
sary to prove it by a figure, if experience 
had not convinced me of the difficulty of 
making even the wisest philosophers com- 
prehend the force of a proposition when 
their minds are set against it; and that 
will always be the case, when they are 
called upon to retract as error what they 
have formerly held to be sound doctrine. 





Z k& 
~, 


Let PEPE, in the annexed figure, re- 
present the earth, as it was created, a per- 
fect sphere; and p Me the same earth de- 
ptessed at the poles and elevated at the 





q in q of its centrifugal 
force. Now, upon the principle that all 
bodies gravitate towards the centre, it is 
clear that a star, which is in the zenith at 
M, would be just 45° from the zeniths both 
of the pole and of the equator.* The an- 





* It can hardly be necessary to inform 
the philosophical reader, that, as the stars 
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gle z p m is just equal to the angle 2 e m, 


and consequently there must be just as 
many degrees of latitude between p and M 
as there are between e and M; but the 


measured distance between M and p is a 
great deal less than it is between M and e. 
If the earth had been a sphere, the distance 
between M, in the latitude of 45°, and the 
pole would have been just equal to its dis- 
tance from the equator; but in the present 
instance, the same number of degrees of 
latitude towards the pole are so all short- 
ened (in consequence of the sinking of the 
pole) as the line M p is shorter than the 
line M P, while, towards the equator, they 
are so much lengthened as the line M e is 
longer than the line M E. 

The Newtonian philosophers, in direct 
opposition to the principles which at all 
other times they acknowledge, have con- 
ceived the singular notion that the zenith 
of every place is directly perpendicular to 
the earth’s surface, but they might, with 
equal propriety, have supposed that the 
zenith, on the side of a hill, was also per- 
pendicular to its surface. A plummet sus- 
pended by a line will always shew the direc- 
tion of the zenith, and, if this must neces- 
sarily be perpendicular to the surface, why 
is it not so at the side of a hill? Upon 
their own principle of universal gravitation, 
the zenith of every place is directly oppo- 
site the point where the power of the 
earth’s attraction is strongest, and if that 
point be not in the centre, it is at least in 
that direction where the greatest quantity 
of matter is to be found. Now, as there is 
more matter in the direction M C N than 
there is in the direction M n, which is per- 
pendicular to the surface, it evidently fol- 
fows that the zenith M must be at Z, and 
not at k; and consequently, if the admea- 
surements of these philosophers can be 
depended upon, the earth’s figure must be 
directly the reverse of what has heretofore 
been supposed. 

{ shall here take the liberty of making a 
few observations upon the principle, by 
which these philosophers have endeavoured 


, to ascertain the exact length of a degree of 


latitude in different parts of the world. For 
my own part, I readily allow that it may be 
sufficient to enable us to give a near guess 
at the number of miles comprised within 
the earth’s circumference; but when so 
nice a calculation is required as the differ- 
ence in the length of any two degrees of 
latitude, I do not think that the least de- 
pendence can be placed upon so uncertain a 
principle. It is acknowledged in a 

lately sent forth by the Astietensiagh 1 
ciety, that our tables of refraction are not 
to be depended upon in very low altitudes ; 


r 
O- 





have no sensible parallax, the direction of 
the star, both at the pole and the equator, 
must be parallel to the line M Z. 

and 
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and how s correct trigonometrical survey 
can be performed, without making allow- 
ance for refraction, is beyond my compre- 
hension. The spirit level can of no 
service, unless we know what to allow for 
refraction, and we are informed by the 
highest philosophical authority, that our 
tables of refraction are not to be depended 
upon! Those philosophers, that were sent 
out to measure the degrees of latitude, 
either did make allowance for refraction, or 
they did not. If they did not, their cal- 
culations, in both places, must have been 
erroneous; if they did, as they could only 
have guessed at the proper quantity, they 
may not have allowed enough; and, in both 
cases, as the refraction is always greater in 
high latitudes than at the equator, a mis- 
take must necessarily have produced a 
greater error in a high than in a low lati- 
tude. If they were right, they could only 
have been right by chance, and chance is 
not to be admitted into a mathematical 
demonstration. 

My own opinion is, that the earth is a 
sphere, because, as that figure appears to 
me to be most convenient, it is most likely 
that it was so formed at the creation; and 
the supposed differences in the lengths of 
the degrees of latitude may fairly be attri- 
buted to a mistake in the above-mentioned 
calculations, owing to the want of a correct 
table of refractions. I give this however 
merely as an opinion, for I have no means 
of proving it; and, as the discovery of 
truth is the sole object I have in view, I 
shall not attempt to conceal, that, if the fact 
may be depended upon, the speroidical 7 
pearance of Jupiter, furnishes a powe: 
argument in opposition to this opinion. 

f it can be satisfactorily made out that 
the spheroidical | ogee of Jupiter is 
real, and not the defect of some optical de- 
ception, analogy will certainly be in favour 
of the Newtonian theory; but I contend 
that all the other premises of these philo- 
sophers either prove nothing of the kind, 
or directly prove the contrary. By their 
own principles, a change in the earth’s fi- 
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ure, from a sphere to a spheroid depressed 
¢ the poles, feeesad of increasing, ought to 
diminish the differences, in the vibrations 
of a pendulum, that must necessarily be 
produced by the centrifugal force; and the 
length of the degrees of latitude, instead of 
increasing as these philosophers have re- 
ported, would have decreased all the way 
from the equator to the poles. 

As I have never had an opportunity of 
measuring the proportions in Jupiter's fi- 
gure, I shall not presume to give an opinion 
on the subject, but I know, by my own ex- 
perience, that, without intending any deceit, 
we are all very apt to fancy facts which have 
no existence, whenever these facts are neces- 
sary to prop up our hypothesis. Let the 
figure of Jupiter however be what it may, 
it does not necessarily follow that the solid 
parts of the earth must therefore have been 
created in a fluid state; and if not, the 
centrifugal force could have had nothing to 
do with the effect.* If it had been neces- 
sary that the earth should have taken the 
form of an oblate spheroid, the all-powerful 
Being, who created matter out of nothing, 
had only to have willed, and it would have 
taken that or any other form he pleased. 
The Newtonian philosophers however are 
determined that the earth shall be indebted 
for its form to natural means alone, and 
thus, in order to get rid of a seeming diffi- 
culty, they run into a real absurdity. If 
the solid parts of the earth had ever been in 
a fluid state, the heaviest substances would 
naturally have sunk nearest the centre, and 

et we always find that lead, gold, and all the 
eaviest metals, are resting upon substances 
that are lighter than aatedies. Here no 
doubt I shall be referred to the systems of 
the geologists, and told of violent irruptions 
that have torn the earth up even from its 
centre. But in spite of all that has been 
said by the geologists upon this subject, 
the appearance of the different strata, even 
as they represent them in their treatises, 
indicate none of these cotmmotions with 
which they are so fond of astonishing their 
readers. Where are the chasms reaching 





* In the — sketch of the late Sir William Herschel, which has lately appeared 


in the Edinburgh 


hilosophical Journal, it is stated that that eminent philosopher ascer- 


tained that the proportion which the polar axis of Mars bore to its equatorial diameter was 


as 15 to 16. 


it is in the earth, and yet we are told that the difference in the proportions of our 
and equatorial diameter is only as 289 to 290! 


Now the velocity of the centrifugal force in Mars is not more than half what 


lar 
Every one surely will allow, that effects 


are always proportioned to the power that produces them, and, in that case, I shall be glad 


to be informed in what way a minor power can produce a greater effect? 
things then is evidently certain, either this supposed spheroidical 
deceptive, and, in that case, we have a right to infer t 


One of two 
pearance of Mars is 
same in Jupiter's appearance, 











or their centrifugal forces have nothing to do with the formation of their figures. Again, 
if we may trust to appearances, Saturn is more flattened at the poles than Jupiter, and yet 
its centrifugal force is not near so great: but what is still more extraordinary, the late Sir 
William Herschel discovered that there is a great dissimilarity in the figures of these two 
planets, which certainly pw either that these appearances are altogether deceptive, or 
else that their centrifugal forces have nothing to do with their production, for it is morally 


impossible that the same cause could produce dissimilar effects. 


down 
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down even to the centre, which must have 
been the necessary cons ces of these 
commotions? Why do the strata, for the 
most part, always incline in one direction, 
as if they had been gently lifted up by de- 
sign, and not torn up by violence ? These 
checte, if necessary, might possibly have 
been produced by earthquakes; but the 
same violent commotion that would have 
been requisite to lift the metals out of their 
beds, and toss them over those substances, 
which, in the order of things, must have 
been so much higher than themselves, 
would have broke these strata and scattered 
them in all sorts of directions, and it cer- 
tainly is not in the nature of things that 
the chasms, in all parts of the world, have 
been closed up. 

The question concerning the true figure 
of the earth is of very great importance, 
especially to the Newtonian philosophers ; 
for not only is it interesting in itself, but 
another of their hypotheses, by which they 
account for the precession of the equinoxes, 
solely depends upon this supposed change 
in the earth’s figure. The Newtonian 
philosophers account for the precession of 
the equinoxes, by supposing that the accu- 
mulation of matter about the equator, which 
is occasioned by the earth's rotatory mo- 
tion, is some ee or other (for none of 
their hypotheses is intelligible,) acted upon 
by the sun’s and moon’s attraction, by 
which means the equator is brought *‘ sooner 
under them” than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

“It has already been observed,” says 
Ferguson, ‘‘ that, by the earth’s motion on 
its axis, there is more matter accumulated 
all around the equatorial parts than any 
where else on the earth. The sun and 
moon, by attracting this redundancy of 
matter, bring the equator sooner under 
them,* in every return towards it, than if 
there was no such accumulation.” 

Now I have already shewn that, with the 
exception of one analogous case, all the 
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premises, upor which the Newtonian phi- 
losophers have grounded their hypothesis, 
directly prove the con position ; but 
admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
there may be an accumulation of matter 
about the equatorial parts, that fact will 
not at all assist them in accounting for the 
precession of the equinoxes. Let any one 
turn to the foregoing figure, and suppose 
the sun or moon to be placed in any direc- 
tion he may think proper, and he will im- 
mediately perceive that, in the same pro- 
portion that any portion of matter in the 
earth is brought nearer either of these bo- 
dies, a similar portion will be carried fur- 
ther off. The loss of attraction on one 
side will just equal the increase on the 
other: the sum of both will be i 
the same, the centre of gravity in the eart 
will be in the same place, and how, in the 
name of common sense, can such a chan: 
produce any change in the power of the 
sum or moon’s attraction ? e only effect 
that could be produced by a change in the 
earth’s figure, would be a diminution of the 
angle which the equator makes with the 
ecleptic, but that would not produce any 
change either in the places or the times of 
the equinoxes ; which any one may convince 
himself of, if he will take the pains to re- 
present it on paper by a fi ; and conse- 
quently the Newtonian philosophers have 
endeavoured to account for this phenome- 
non by a cause, the existence of which is 
very doubtful, and which is altogether in- 
adequate, even if it do exist. 

The Newtonian philosophers, F have no 
doubt, will, as usual, effect to treat these 
observations with contempt; and I acknow- 
ledge that, though this is not the most 
honourable way, it is certainly the cheapest 
mode of putting down an adversary. It 
saves the expense of intellect, and, so long 
as the public prejudice shall be on their 
side, it will serve their pu a deal 
better than bad aie 7 on 

Bath, May 6th. Wavrer Forman. 
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LITERATURE, 


Roman AnrTIQUITIES. 


Some splendid remains of antiquity have 
been recently discovered in a field, on the 
estate of W. Greenwood, esq. of Brook- 
wood, in Hampshire. Six tesselated pave- 
ments have been already cleared, two of 
which are of the most intricate and beauti- 
ful workmanship ; the smallest of these con- 
tains representations of eight of the heathen 
gods (four of which are perfect), round a 


SCIENCE, &c. 


Medusa’s head as a centre piece. The larger 
has a very beautiful octagonal centre piece, 
representing Hercules and Anteus, and a 
reclining armed ow extending her hand 
to the wrestlers. This is surrounded by four 
large heads and an intricate arrangement of 
highly-ornamented squares, forming octa~ 
gons, diamonds, &c. This last room ap- 
pears to be built on arches, and the hollow 
beneath it is conneeted with the upper air 
by flues at equal distances in the walls. The 





* Dr. Brewster, in his Supplement to 
this work, has attempted to explain in what 
way this is brought about, but I confess 
that Lam unable to comprehend him. 


r Jer of the pavements (except a very 


small mutilated imperfect pattern im a sort 
of passage) are plain, and very perfect, and 
composed of bricks about an inch square. 
Workmen are continually removing the 

rub- 
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rubbish, and it is expected much more will 
be discovered. About thirty yards = 
what appears the main building, a very large 
rough bricked pavement 4 found, 
nearly two feet beneath the surface, the 
connection of which with the above pave- 
ments is as yet unexplored. A few coins 
only have yet been discovered; oue of them 
is a very perfect coin of Tacitus, having on 
the reverse a figure with scales; the cir- 
cumscription, Zquitas Aug. But the most 
singular discovery, and which may afford 
matter for antiquarian ingenuity, is an ar- 
rangement of small cells, about four feet 
beneath the surface, formed by a number 
of red tile columns, about a foot square. 
This is about 80 yards from the pavements, 
and has hitherto been cleared only to a 
small extent. Previous to the discovery of 
the pavements, a large excavation in the 
solid chalk was cleared away, about 13 feet 
in depth, entirely filled with mortar, rub- 
bish, tiles, bones of great variety of ani- 
mals, earthenware, &c. Among the last 
the fragments of a small vase , on been 
found, sufficient to give the entire form. 
The excavations are about a mile from the 
village of Bramdean, near Alresford, on the 
manor of Woodcote. Tradition having long 
marked out Bramdean, as the site of a pa- 
lace of Alfred, and the broken ground and 
tiles on the surface of the fields indicating 
some ancient building, some gentlemen of 
Mr. Greenwood’s family commenced, by 
themselves, a search on the 2nd June, and 
the shepherd having, on the following day, 

inted out a place which seemed to sound 
oe beneath the crow-bar, the large vault 
was found. In the endeavour to extend the 
discoveries, Mr. Morgan, the tenant of the 
fields, struck on a wall on the 4th June, at 
the bottom of which the first pavement was 
found. 

Ancient Manuscripts, 


A manuscript volume, of three hundred 
and fifty pages, has lately been discovered 
at Detroit, in the United States, under the 
building of Col. Edwards. The book is in 
a good state of preservation, and the pen- 
manship is beautiful—The characters in 
which it is written are unknown, being nei- 
ther Hebrew, Greek, nor Saxon; the only 
parts intelligible are a few Latin quotations. 

In the royal library at Stockholm, there 
is a very remarkable manuscript, the Coder 
Giganteus ; so called on account of its co- 
lossal size. It was taken, among other spoils, 
from a Benedictine monastery at Prague, 
during the thirty years’ war, by Field-mar- 
shal Count Kinigsmark. It is two Swed- 
ish ells. in height, and of proportionate 
breadth. This code is ia fact a species of 
library in itself: it contains, besides the 
Vulgate, a collection of writings upon the 
Jewish Antiquities, by Josephus, Isidorus, 
&e. Also the Comes Pragensis Chronicon 








Bohemia. A learned Hungarian of the 
name of Dobrowski made a journey to Swe- 
den in 1792, expressly to examine this Co- 
dex. Because the volume is terminated by 
a treatise on magic, ornamented with an il- 
luminated figure of the devil, several fo- 
reigners who have visited this library, being 
struck with the enormous size of the vo- 
lume, and with this singular illumination, 
have agreed in calling it, ‘ La Bible du Di- 
able’ and * Codex Diaboli.’ 


Inpo-Latin OrtHocRaPHy. 


M. Rask, a celebrated Danish traveller, 
who has recently returned to his country, 
was wrecked during his last voyage on the 
Southern coast of Ceylon. He repaired to 
Colombo, and employed the time which he 
was obliged to spend there, in printing, in 
the Danish language, a little Essay on the 
reading of Cingales and Pali; an Essay 
which could not have been printed any 
where but at Colombo, because that is the 
only place in which the typographical cha- 
racters employed in those two languages 
are to be found. This work at the same 
time affords a specimen of the indo-latin 
orthography, which M. Rask has invented 
for the purpose of facilitating the compa- 
rison of the Oriental languages with those 
of Europe; and which is so much admired 
at Ceylon, that they have already founded 
the characters of it, (which are Romen let- 
ters, accented,) and intend to introduce in- 
to their schools this new mode of writing. 


Roman ANTIQUITIES, 


Rome, April 1823.—The search for anti- 
quities this Spring has brought to light an 
uncommon number of Statues. A very 
beautiful municipal statue, of the finest 
workmanship, and in good preservation, has 
been discovered in Faterit by Vescovati. 
The head of the Emperor was changed ac- 
cording to circumstances. Thus, what the 
poor citizens of Rotwell have been so laugh- 
ed at for doing with the statue of the Em- 
peror in their Town Hall, was practised 
in the time of Trajan. I have to men- 
tion the finding of a square chamber at 
Tor-Maranico, in which there were four 
statues, one of them a Bacchus. In laying 
the foundation of a wall in Saint Maria 
Maggiore, four fauns were found, of most 
beautiful workmanship, and in good preser- 
vation. One of them seems to have been 

laying, and the other three to have danced. 
t is likewise worthy of observation, that 
one of these statues was found prepared in 
several places to be restored. Vescovati 
has bought the statues, and continues the 
search. I hope that one of our Museums 
will be enriched by this discovery. The 
Duke of Torlonia has begun an excavation 
at the grave of Cecilia Metilla, and has al- 
ready found the roof of a temple, or a se- 
pulchre, besides a bust and several frag- 
ments. 


[xerit. 
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ments. The workmen, digging a drain be- 
fore she Venetian Palace, met with frag- 
ments of immense granite columns, and 
several buildings, the walls of which inter- 
sect the present street in various directions. 
So was this destruction of Rome in 
the middle ages, that perhaps scarcely twelve 
streets go in > ey ae direction; they 
are mostly very narrow. 


Russtan Lirerature. 


Goldsmith’s Roman History has lately 
been translated into the Russian language 
by A. Oguinsky, and published at St. Pe- 
tersburg. Some years ago a translation 
of that work appeared at St. Petersburg ; 
but it was very incorrect, in consequence 
of being rendered from a French version of 
it. M. Oguinsky’s translation is from the 
original, and is characterized by force, pre- 
cision, and elegance of style.—A collection 
of the Letters of Suwarof has recently been 
published ‘at St. Petersburg, under the 
name of ‘* The Life of Suwarof, traced by 
himself.” They are extremely interesting ; 
and prove, that if that illustrious warrior 
had not been thrown by circumstances into 
the profession of arms, he might have 
equally distinguished himself in that of li- 
terature, 


Str. Domino. 
There has been lately established at Port- 


au-Prince an academy, in which are taught 
all branches of medicine, jurisprudence, li- 
terature, the principles oe astronomy, &c. 
This. establishment is under the direction of 
Dr, Fournier-Pescay, a learned physician, 
well known in France by his contributions 
to the Dictionary of Medical Science. 


Roman Retics. 


The Mount, without Micklegate Bar, 
the principal entrance into York from the 
South, was, in Roman times, sacred to the 
interment of the dead.—There, before the 
introduction of Christianity amongst them, 
the bodies of deceased friends were bnrat, 
and their ashes deposited in urns.—A short 
time ago, as some workmen were digging 
a cellar on a piece of ground lately pur- 
chased by Mr. Knowlson, of that city, on 
the left hand side of the road, at the South- 
ern extremity of the Mount, they found 
ight Roman urns, of various sizes, four of 
which were quite perfect, but the others 
were broken—some containing burnt ashes, 
and one of them, which was larger than the 
others, containing a great number of bones. 
ey tos an old copper coin of one of 
the emperors, but, with the inscrip- 
tion so much defaced, as to be scarcely le- 
gible. There were also, at the same, dug 
up @ great number of skulls and other hu- 
man bones. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIII. Part I. 
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Bonaparte. 

In Ghirardacci’s History of Bologna is 
found, among other curious matters, a Saint 
Bonaparte, who wrought miracles about 500 
years ago. The senate of Bologna had a 
monument erected for him in 1294, with 
this inscription : 

Archa Bonaparti corpus tenet ista Beati : 
Multos sanavit, et sanctos esse probavit. 


Suut m Corn. 

M. B. Prevost gives the following me- 
thod of preparing seed-corn to prevent the 
smut. Into a cistern put one gallon of 
water, ale-measure, and dissolve in it one 
ounce of sulphate of copper, for every 
bushel of corn to be pre . Having two 
tubs that will contain about eight bushels, 
throw into one of them about two bushels 
of corn, and then pour on the solution till 
it covers the corn an inch or two. Care- 
fully remove any thing that floats on the 
surface. Put corn into the other tub, and 
treat it in the same manner. When the 
corn has re half an hour in the first 
tub, after being well stirred, put it to drop 
on a strainer placed over the second tub. 
When it no longer drips, place it in a heap, 
and it will pao, dry enough to sow. The 
effect of this solution is more certain the 
drier the corn is before it is immersed. 


Fruit Trees. 


To give vigour to old apple-trees and 
pear-trees, and to make them produce finer 
fruit, a method is practised in some parts 
of France which deserves to be more gene- 
rally known. It consists in cutting all the 
small branches, and grafting all those which 
are between one and two inches in diameter. 
A tree thus furnished with about a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty grafts, will be in full 
vigour in two years, and begin to bear fruit. 
These grafts are to be inserted cleftwise. 
In budding trees, the French recommend 
the vertical incision to be made above, in- 
stead of below the horizontal section of the 
bark, where the bud is to be inserted, push- 
ing it upwards, This method rarely fails. 


Receipt. 


Christiana, the capital of Norway since 
the decline of Opslo, has a great trade in 
wood, especially wood-planks, which is car- 
ried on in a very original manner. During 
the winter, the country people bring the 
planks into the town on their sledges; the 
receiver writes with chalk, upon the coun- 
tryman’s back the number and price of the 
planks he has delivered; after which, he 
presents this dorsal, lettre de change, to the 
cashier, who pays at sight, and a brush 
serves to give a receipt. When their hay- 
harvest fails, they import hay from Eng- 


land, 
Litxo, 
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Lituoerapny. 

Mr. Lefevre, an artist.of Lyons, has 
found a quarry of lithographic stones, at 
Belley, in the department of l’ Jin, equal 
in quality to those obtained from Pappen- 
heim. lithographic establishments of 
Turin, Marseilles, Genoa, Geneva, Lyons, 
Chalous, &c. are supplied from this quarry, 
for the discovery of which M. Lefevre ob- 
tained a prize of 600 francs, offered by the 
Society of Encouragement of National In- 
dustry, in 1821. 


Astronomy. 

It is doubted by some, says a Corres- 
pondent, whether the Newtonian system 
of Astronomy be in reality the system of Na- 
ture, Arguing against the opinion that the 
earth is perpetually revolving around the 
sun as an axis, St. Pierre, in his ** Studies 
of Nature,” says,—‘‘ The stability of the 
earth may be presumed from this circum- 
stance, that the distance of the stars never 
changes with respect to us, which must 
perceptibly take place if we performed every 
year, as is alleged, a round of sixty-four 
millions of leagues in diameter through the 
heavens; for in a space so vast we must, of 
necessity, draw nigher to some and remove 
from others. Sixty-four millions of leagues, 
we are told, dwindle to a point in the hea- 
vens compared to the distance of the stars. 
I am much in doubt as to the truth of this. 
The sun, which is a million times greater 





{xeus. 


than the earth, presents an apparent dia- 
meter of only six inches, at the distance of 
thirty-two millions of leagues from us, If 
this distance reduces to a diameter so small 
a body so immense, it is impossible to doubt 
that double the distance, namely, sixty-four 
millions of leagues, would diminish it, still 
more, and reduce it perhaps to the nt 
magnitude of a star all it is far from bel being 
impossible that, on being thus diminished, and 
on our still removing sixty-four millions of 
leagues further, he would entirely disappear! 
How comes it to pass, then, that when the 
earth approaches or removes to this dis- 
tance from the stars in the firmament, in 
performing its annual circle, no one of those 
stars increases or diminishes in magnitude 
with respect to us.” 


Pavurerism in Europe. 


Among the 178,000,000 individuals who 
inhabit Europe, there are said to be 
17,900,000 beggars, or persons who sub- 
sist at the expense of the community, with- 
out contributing to its resources. In Den- 
mark, the proportion is 5 per cent. In 
England, 10 per cent. In Holland, 14 per 
cent. In Paris, in 1813, 102,856 paupers 
out of 530,000. In Liverpool, 17,000 in 
the population of 80,000. In Amsterdam, 
108,000 out of 217,000. The number of 
indigent has since rather increased than de- 
creased. 





ROXBURGHE CLUB. 


June 17. This extraordinary club, of 
tlack-letter notoriety, held its eleventh 
anniversary dinner, at Grillon’s hotel, in 
Albemarle-street. In order to render the 
banquet more alluring, Mons. Grillon pro- 
posed giving the members about half a 
dozen cob-web covered bottles, which he 
assured them had been taken out of a cave, 
that had once belonged to the firm of Messrs. 
Geriug, Crantz and Friburger, at Paris. 
These gentlemen were patronised by Louis 
XI. and were the fathers of the French 
press. The bottles in question had been 
carefully removed by Mr. Grillon, sen. of 
Paris, previously to his taking possession of 
the hotel in Albemarle-street. But this 
was the least distinguished exotic which 
marked the festival. There were three sin- 
gular antique flagons of a most delicious 
wine, brought from the cellars of the Sou- 
biaco Monastery, which was not only con- 
sidered to be of a unique species, but which, 
it was clearly proved, had lain for upwards 
of three centuries and a half in the cellars 
appropriated to the particular use of Messrs. 
Sweynheym and Pannartz, who in that said 
monastery are allowed to have first exercised 
the art of printing in Italy. An ineffectual 
effort had been made t» get at the inner bin 
of the cellars of Carton and Wynkyn de 





Worde ; the former situate, lying, and being 
in the Sanctuary of Westminster, the lat- 
ler ‘at the sign of the sun in Flete-street.’ 
Twenty-one members, with their noble 
and truly spirited President, Eart Srencer, 
at their head, sat down to dinner at seven; 
from which about seven members rose— 
some-where about the hour of lark-carolling. 
Never was there a meeting more distin- 
guished for its cordiality and enthusiasm at 
the table; giving, however, rather melan- 
choly proofs of its want of zeal in the in- 
terim—for, strange to tell, it was a FALLOW 
year. No printed tome of any kind was 
presented. Secret whispers of an agreeable 
surprise, on that score, were circulated pre- 
vious to the dinner; and to the last mo- 
ment, it was obvious, from the lightened-up 
countenance of the reverend Vice President, 
[the Rev. T. F. Dibdin] that something, 
even beneath the napkin or the plate, might 
be found! But the result proved the fal- 
lacy of the anticipation. However, this 
palpable evidence of slackened zeal had a 
good effect in stimulating the energies of 
those who had not presented, and in pro- 
ducing about a dozen lusty promises of con- 
tribution for the ensuing year. One mem- 
ber, in particular, promised an original 
work, from his own pen, being a a 
tr 
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ttical and semi-prosaic chronicle of the 
annals of the club, under the tempting title 
of The Roxrburghe Garland. e predict 
with confidence a desperate struggle for a 
copy of this singular volume, whenever death 
or accident causes it to stray from its ori- 
ginal precincts. 

The usual toasts of the ‘ immortal memo- 
ries’ of Chri Valdarfer, (printer of 
the Decameron of 1471, the sale of which 
book, in 1812, was the cause of the founda- 
tion of this club) Fust and Scheffher, Cax- 
ton, and the other hical worthies 
of the English school, Sec. 15, the Aldine 
Family, the Bibliophiles (or the graft of the 
Roxburghe Club at Paris), the Ba/ 
Society at Edinburgh (another graft of the 
club), and the cause of Bibliomania all over 
the world, were given in course; to which 
one member added, the immortal memories 
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of the Sabii, and another, that of Wiliam 
Faques. It was expected that Sir Walter 
Scott, the representative of the ‘Great 
Unknown,” was to make his ; 
that gentleman, under the designation of 
“the Author of Waverley,’ having been 
recently admitted a member of the club; 
but the Vice President read a letter of ex- 
cuse from the distinguished Baronet ; and 
on examining the superscription, or address, 
the anil gentleman was found to be 
doctorised. This seemed sti y to corro- 
borate the supposition of Sir Walter being 
the author of certain novels, as the date of 
the letter was anterior to the publication of 
Quentin Durward. For our parts, however, 
we love mystery, and wish that author, with 
the natural modesty of his countrymen, al- 
ways to appear veiled, * — Muszum. 





SELECT 


LINES 
Occasioned by the Writer's temporary resi- 
dence in the vicinity of a Jewish Burial 
Ground. 
wat is that sound invading oft my 
ear, [I hear? 
When, nought beside save Borea’s voice 
Oh! ’tis the half-hour bell of him, who 
keeps 
The vigil of some corse, which newly sleeps 
In yonder seeming garden, where nv mound 
Proclaims a sepulchre,—yet in that ground, 
Moulder some relics of that ill-starr’d race 
Who from the Patriarchs their lineage trace, 
Poor isolated Hebrews! now the scorn 
Of ev’ry nation in whose realm they're born ! 
Whose sires from all the living world selected, 
Jehovah's self, as fav’rites once elected ! 
To whom for Abraham’s sake such grace 
was shewn, [throne— 
That Moses’ rod prevail’d o’er Pharaoh’s 
Before whose steps, a sea in wonder fled, 
And Jordan’s waters slunk away in dread! 
Th’ Almighty presence with them, who 
could stand 
Before of Israelites the chosen band ? 
Faith in His name so nerv’d the Shepherd’s 
son, 
A giant sunk ere contest seem’d began : 
When rose the wond’rous Temple, he whose 
light [orighs 
All thi pervades, fill’d it with glory 
Tho’ with inferior share of splendour blest, 
second structure still his ray possess’d: 


POETRY. 


What then thy crime, O fallen Judah, say ? 

Why from the earth thy kingdom swept 
away ? 

Was it tho’ solemn rites were duly kept, 

Yet that the spirit of each ord’nance slept ? 

So that when Shiloh from on high was sent, 

Blind worldlings saw not, hail’d not the 
event ? 

How mourn’d Messiah o’er his country’s lot! 

Her visitation came, she knew it not!” 

HE saw, Jerusalem, thy threaten’d doom 

By — long foretold, the bands of 

ome [known 

Soon would accomplish; horrors then un- 

Would at the siege within those walls be 
shown. 

Yet stedfast still in faith, their sacred book 

Rev’rent they hold, and for Messiah look ; 

(How vainly look!) the Shiloh of their 


0 
They fondly dream will fill ambition’s scope : 
That seated once again on David's throne 
On Gentile nations to look proudly down. 
But Heav’n permits this veil their eyes to 
shade, 
That thus in confirmation strong array'd 
Should shine each type, by sacred writ re- 


veal’d, 
And thus, till the predicted time’s fulfill'd, 
As standing monuments the Jews remain — 
With curse upon their heads for Jesus slain 
(That awful curse, which ev’n a Pilate fear'd, 
When from his wife the warning voice he 
heard, ) 





* Another, and yet more singular coincidence, of the author of the ‘ Novels’ being ‘aut 
Scotus aut D—s’, has recently come to our knowledge, from a quarter above all impeach- 
ment. In the late royal visit to Scotland, the King, on the conclusion of one of the 
ae dinners at which he presided, begged that they would present a bunch of grapes, in 

is name, to Sir Walter Scott, as, ‘ the author of the Scotch novels.’ The worthy Baronet, 
after picking a few of the berries, returned the bunch to his Majesty, saying, that ‘he had 


taken all that Lelonged to him.’ 


Yet 
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saree from the Sylvan bower 


Yet generous pity still this race excites, 

Clinging thus vainly to their.ancient rites ; 

And ever as I hear this tinkling bell, 

I muse upon their anxious wish to dwell 

In death, where’er their kindred bones repose 

Tho’ in the grave their sanguine hopes must 
close : 

For not like our’s, their confidence and trust, 

That of the forms belov’d, the sacred dust 

Reanimate in glory shall arise— 

(Perhaps with fond affection meet their 
eyes) 

Then do I pray, from blindness soon to wake 

May be these Hebrews’ lot, thus to partake 

Of each hlest hope; and when fulfill’d their 


doom, 
Oh! may they joy with us in kingdom 
come ! 


on 


VALEDICTORY LINES 
To a Cadet on Embarking for India. 


YOUNG Soldier! are not thy hopes 
Light as the birds of the spring, 
When their flight is amid new flowers, 
Whose fragrance buoys up their wing ? 


Sweet will be the voice of their singing, 
For awhile their flight will be gay ; 
But the flowers around them are —e 

And as those blossoms pass, so will they. 
Yet sometimes one bird survives, 
And one flower lives sweetly on, 
Saved from the storm and the snare, 
While the rest of their race are gone. 


And such, young Soldier, I trust, 
Is what thy fate will be; 
That the God which saved the flower and 
bird 
Will watch in his care o’er thee ! 


Thou hast that which availeth thee much— 
Pure prayers of the holiest love ; 

The sigh of thy Mother, her midnight sigh, 
Cannot be unheard above. 


Be thy pathway such as shall flush 
The cheek of thy Father with pride ; 

Be thy step the first in the ranks, 
Where the brave fight side by side ! 


Be thy sweet home-thoughts a spell 

To keep thy heart as a taintless shrine, 
That never the sullying love of gold 

May darken a spirit like thine ! 
Farewell! be thy doom as bright 

As the bright land where thou wilt roam; 
Thy colours be ‘* Hope and Success,” 

Thy motto be, ** Love and my Home.” 

Literary Gazette. L. E. L. 


—@— 
TO ZEPHYR. 


YOME thou companion of the spring, 
Sweet odours bearing on thy wing ; 


With sweets from H -suckle flow’r ; 
When toiling bee peer fwere 

Attunes her little mellow horn ; 

Around the hamlet-cottage door 

You wantonly your fragrance pour. 

Come from Hygira, lov’d retreat, 
Oh! come an invalid to greet, 

And with thy healing balm impart 
Heattu! valued treasure of the heart. 

Hail! genii of the lonely wild, 
With gesture gentle, soft, and mild; 
Light as sylph’s fantastic toe, 

Over the village lawn you go, 
Conveying from the woody cell, 
The plaintive note of Philomel, 
To the minstrel’s list’ning ear, 
A cadence musically clear. 

From village-church you sweetly bear, 
The *‘songs of Zion” breathed there ! 
Lifting to the aérial sky 
Loud sacred praise in harmony ! 

Come alee ! aid me to aspire, 

In praise to God, from lowly lyre ; 
O! catch the strain and haste away, 
To where the harps celestial play ; 
From the heavenly radiant throne, 
Bring me, the Holy Spirit down ; 
For ever with me let it dwell, 


Fond Zephyr—then to thee farewell. 


T.N. 
a ae 
SONNET TO PHILANDER. 


wey did I listen to thy flattering voice, 
Which oft has told me we should never 
rt? 

Or, why did’st thou thus trifle with a heart, 
Which now, alas! can never more rejoice ? 
Like a poor flower that’s left but to decay 

By some fell Bee which all its sweetness 

sips ; [lips, 

So thou hast robb’d the honey from my 
And then like it for ever flown away.— 
Yet, when my solemn death-bell meets thine 

ear, 

Some feeling may awake thy memory ; 

May rouse again the long-forgotten sigh, 
And force thee on my tomb to shed a tear. 
Then, faithless youth! thou’lt know too 


well 
My love,—the rest the new-laid turf may 
tell. Eronensis. 
—@— 
TO A LADY 


With a Honey-suckle. 
G° Honey-suckle! fav'rite flower, 


y sweets around Eliza shower, 
For fragrance thy bloom possesses ! 
Go, let thy odours sweet combine, 
Amid thy tendrils to entwine 
The ringlets of her aubyrn tresses. 


T.N. 
HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICEE. | 
—o—— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, June 17. 

Mr. S. Rice brought forward a charge 
against the Intsa Cuter Baron O’Grapy, 
in the form of a motion, for a Committee 
of the whole House to take the Report of 
the Commissioners of Inquiry — his con- 
duct into consideration. Mr. Rice spoke at 
great length in justification of his proceed- 
ing, but briefly with respect to the particu- 
lar subject of charge, viz. the exacting of 
some unusual or unprecedented fees from 
suitors in the Exchequer. These fees, ac- 
cording to the Hon. Member’s calculation, 
amounted, in the aggregate, to something 
near 10001. in the 13 or14 years, contemplat- 
ed in the Commissioners’ Report. Some of 
them too, he admitted, had been taken in 
the time of Lord Av » the p t 
Chief Baron’s immediate predecessor.—Mr. 
O'Grady (son to the learned Judge accused) 
in a very animated speech, sted against 
adopting the resolutions, which went to af- 
firm a Report made upon ex-parte state- 
ments. He confidently pledged himself to 
disprove the accusation ; and, in conclusion, 
warned the House against degrading the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland, which, in 
the present state of that kingdom, impe- 
riously demanded the protection of Parlia- 
ment.—Mr. Peel considered, that though 
the irregularity of some of the fees insti- 
tuted by Mr. O'Grady called for animadver- 
sion, their trifling amount abundantly —_ 
tived any corrupt purpose. The further 
consideration of the subject was adjourned. 








June is. Sir Gerard Noel rose, pursuant 
to notice, to move that a Petition, which he 
had presented some time since from Otivia, 
who called herself the Privcess or Cum- 
BERLAND, be referred to a Special Com- 
mittee.—Mr. Hume ded the moti 
Mr. Secretary Peel said the worthy Baronet 
had omitted his case, and he would state it 
for him. There were two brothers of the 
tame of Wilmot, the one Dr. James Wilmot, 
and the other a Robert Wilmot. This 
lady, now claiming to be the daughter of 
the late Duke of Cumberland, was the 
daughter of Robert—there were proofs of 
her birth and of her baptism as such, and 
she was for many years content to be the 
daughter of this Robert Wilmot. In the 
year 1817, however,-she discovered that she 
was not the hter of Robert Wilmot— 
(@ laugh)—but of Henry, Duke of Cumber- 
land, brother to the King, George the 
Third. Then also she was satisfied to be 
reported illegitimate, but she afterwards 
professed herself to be his legitimate daugh- 





ter. He held in his hand a letter or mémo~ 
rial which, at her direction, was written te 
the Prince Regent in 1818. In that leteer 
she said she was the daughter of the Duke 
of Cumberland and of a Mrs. Payne, the wi- 
dow of a Captain Payne, and sister of Doe- 
tor Wilmot. She stated that the Duke was 
lawfully married to this Mrs. Payne, and 
that she herself was the legitimate offspri 
of that marriage—and was born in Warwi 
Castle. Then, by her own account, she 
was legitimate in the year 1818. In 1819, 
however, she told another story, and that 
was, that Dr. Wilmot had a daughter who 
was privately married to the Duke of Cum- 
berland in 1767. But in 1769 the Duke of 
Cumberland was married to Mrs. Horton.— 
[Loud laughing, caused, we suppose, by the 
strange coincidence of the names of those 
two ladies, with those now borne by an Ho- 
nourable Member.] The parties, unwilling 
to accuse his Royal Highness of bigamy, 
were content to keep the first marriage se~ 
cret, but the lady had documents to prove 
that the marriage of 1769 was illegal, and 
relied that the marriage of her own mother 
was legal, as it was before the Royal Mar- 
riage Act.—But she, and all others con- 
cerned, kept the secret till 1819. The 
story was, that there was a child born in 
1772, and that child was this Mrs. Serres, 
who claimed to be the daughter of the 
Duke of Cumberland; that “Mrs. Wilmot, 
the wife of Robert Wilmot, was delivered 
of a still-born child, for whom she was sub- 
stituted, and she was accordingly brought 
up in his house. But it was un 
for him to go into all this ludicrous matter. 
There were manifold proofs of the fabrica- 
tion and falsehood of all those documents. 
If he could prove to the satisfaction of the 
House the falsehood of two of those docu- 
ments, he trusted that Hon. Members would 
conclude that all the others rested on false- 
hood also. He would then take the two 
most material of those documents. He 
would disprove, without a shadow of doubt, 
the reality of the certificate which she pro- 
fessed to be the certificate of the private 
marriage bet her mother and the Duke 
of Cumberland.—He would also disprove 
the alleged will of his late Majesty 
III. under which she claimed 15,0001.—T 
witnesses to that supposed will were Mr. 
Dunning, Lords Chatham and Warwick. 
The Right Hon. Gentleman here read an 
extract from the will, in which the late 
King willed to Olive, the daughter of the 
Duke of Cumberland, 15,0001. in recom- 
pense for the injury done her, in = 
uke 
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ence of the necessity of ing private 
the marriage of the Duke *. ts will was 
dated in 1774. It was i ible that Lord 
Chatham could be at that time called on to 
witness that document. That Noble Lord 
resigned office in 1768, and never took of- 
fice after that period. His sentiments were 
ite contrary to those of his Majesty on 
American war, and from the speech he 
made for withdrawing our troops from Bos- 
ton in 1775, it was evident he had not ac- 
cess to his Majesty, for in the my begin- 
ning of that 5 he set out by saying, 
chat as he Sel tees eosuns to his Midooy, 2 
would deliver in that House (of Lords) the 
advice which he would wish to communicate 
to his Majesty respecting the continuance of 
the war. If Lord Chatham ever had access 
to his Majesty, he would not have signed his 
name to a paper which said, “‘ that as the 
Duke of Cumberland had subjected himself 
to the punishment of bigamy, we sacrifice 
his daughter.” But it was next to impos- 
sible that Lord Chatham, whose speech on 
the American war was so offensive to the 
King, would be called on to sign any docu- 
ment. Then he would come to the certi- 
ficate made by Doctor Wilmot, and signed 
by Lord Chatham, stating that the Princess 
Olivia was the daughter of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, and was brought = as the daugh- 
ter of his brother Robert Wilmot, and t 
she was known by a large black spot.—[The 
Right Hon. Gentleman was interrupted by 
shouts of laughter, which continued for se- 
veral minutes, and cries of Where ? where ? 
where ? and Hear, hear, hear!]—The Right 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. Peel) continued :— 
You shall hear!—(More laughter); this 
document was inserted in the margin of a 
Petition of her Royal Highness to his Ma- 
jesty. The certificate of Lord Chatham 
states, that ‘‘the Princess Olivia may be 
known by a large spot, of a liver colour, on 
her right rits”—(Loud laughter). This 
document is signed ‘‘ Chatham,” and 
<¢ James Wilmot.” Thus had Lord Chat- 
ham been called upon to certify, that a liver- 
coloured spot might be found upon the 
right ribs of her Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Olivia of Cumberland. (Continued 
laughter.) He then adverted to the cer- 
tificate of the iage of the Duke of 
Cumberland, on the 4th of March, 1767, to 
Miss Wilmot, by Doctor Wilmot, her fa- 
ther. It ran in these words :—‘‘I hereby 
certify, that his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cumberland was married according to the 
rites of the English Church, by myself, &c. 
—Signed, Brook and J. Adder." —That cer- 
tificate professed that the marriage was so- 


lemnized by J. Wilmot, the father of Miss 
Wilmot. But it ed by the Univer- 
sity books, that Dr. Wilmot was then 


resident at Trinity College, Oxford, of 


* See the exact copy of the supposed 
will in vol. xcui, ii. 38. 
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which he was a Member, and that he left it 
on the 12th of March, some days subse- 
quent to the date of the certificate.—The 
signature ‘* Brook,” was of course meant 
for the Earl of Warwick, but he had in 
every document and paper which could be 
found, always signed himself “Greville,” 
and never «« Brook.” His son, the present 
Earl of Warwick, in a letter, which he (Mr. 
Peel) held in his hand, had stated, that in 
all the papers he could find, his father, be- 
fore he succeeded to the title, always signed 
himself ** Greville,” and that the second ti- 
tle, «‘ Brook,” was not used till a very late 
period.—The signatures of Lords Chatham 
and Warwick were clearly disproved, but he 
still had to explain the signature of “J. 
Adder.” On inquiries made at Warwick 
about Adder, every one there said he was 
well known. The name was quite familiar 
to the people of Warwick. He was stated 
to be the family physician at the Castle. 
This made it ne to make further in- 
quiry, and it was found by the books of the 
College of St. Andrew, that there was a 
Scotch gentleman went from that Univer- 
sity to Warwick, of the name of ** Hadow.” 
In putting his name to those documents, 
the H was taken away; but to make amends 
for that, they added an r, and so *‘ Hadow” 
became * Adder.” On further inquiries at 
Warwick, it was discovered that there was 
a medical gentleman of the name of Ha- 
dow, from St. Andrew’s, who resided in the 
neighbourhood, and whose name was pro- 
nounced by the people there Adder, though 
always written ‘‘ Hadow.”—(Hear, hear.) 
He asked the House if it was necessary for 
him to go farther ?—Were not those claims 
sufficiently disproved? If the worthy Baro- 
net gave up those claims, there were others 
still which he could yet press. He held in 
his hand « manifesto issued by this Prin- 
cess Olivia to the high powers of the king- 
dom of Poland.—(Loud laughing.) In that 
manifesto she said she was descended of 
Augustus Stanislaus.—(Continued laugh- 
ing.) The lady had two strings to her bow. 
In this country she said she was the daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Cumberland by his Du- 
chess. To the people of Poland she address- 
ed herself as the legitimate descendant of 
the Monarchs of that country. But with 
this latter claim he had nothing to do, and 
would not say a word about it.—Sir G. Noel 
said, though he was disposed to press the 
matter to a division, still, if the sense of the 
House was against him, he would not be 
obstinate.—The motion was then withdrawn. 


Hovse or Lorps, June 19. 
The Duke of Devonshire called the atten- 
tion of their Lordships to the State or Int- 
LAND, which he described as most calaniit- 





+ James Hadow, M.D. died at Warwick, 
Nov. 11, 1793, in his 86th year, (see vol. 
Lx. p. 1006.) —Ebit. 
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ous and phoning » contending, that the 
whole condition of the Gievennmnent, its po- 
liey and prectice, demanded a prompt and 
thorough examination. His Grace, after a 


speech of some . urged the necessit 
by concession of ow = eatien 
e arrangement of tithes—the abridgment 
of the power of that party by which Ire- 
land had been so long ruled—and the most 
vigilant attention to the administration of 
the laws; and he concluded by moving a 
series of resolutions pledging the House to 
an immediate and general inquiry into the 
subject.—Earl Bathurst denied that there 
was any evidence to establish the anaye 
urged by the Noble Duke against the Go- 
ver t, and ted a number of 
measures which had been introduced for the 
benefit of Ireland, more particularly those 
which her agriculture, local tax- 
ation, fisheries, and the administration of 
justice; he then asked, was it fair to repre- 
sent the Parliament as only employed in 
devising coercive acts. One of the evils 
which had been complained of, was the ab- 
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sence of gentlemen from their estates, which 
Government had attempted to remedy by 
repealing the assessed taxes. Irish gentle- 
men now knew that they could avoid the 
payment of those taxes, if they resided in 
their own country. His lordship concluded 
by nag Fy~ previous question, Lord 
Clifden, Earl Darnley, Lord Gosford, Lord 
Caledon, Lord Holland, Lord King, and 
Marquis Lansdown, supported the resolu- 
tions; and — Maryborough, Earl Li- 
merick, and the Earl of Liverpool, opposed 
them, The latter Peer stated, that the 
whole of the last reign had been a continued 
stream of beneficial acts of justice towards 
Ireland. There were involved in the mea- 
sures which Government meditated, four 
principal points—the new system of” police, 
the reform of the magistracy, the 

ment respecting tithes, and the new system 
for the distilleries; and he would mention 
that those four great objects had been ma- 
tured, and were being carried into effect.— 
On the House dividing, the resolutions 
were negatived by 135 to 59. 


Hp 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The departure of Ferdinand from Seville 
to Cadiz was statedin our last. The follow- 
ing particulars respecting that event, and 
the circumstances attending it, have since 
been received. It appears that on the 8th 
of June, Sir W. A’Court, the British Am- 
bassador, offered his mediation to the go- 
vernment, proposing to go in person to 
Madrid, and promising to do all in his power 
to bring back favourable conditions. The 
Cortes replied, that they stood in no need 
of any foreign interference; at the same 
time that they expressed their gratitude for 
his good intentions. On the 9th, there 
was a grand sitting of the Council of State, 
in which the Prince of Anglona declared 
that they ought to negociate with the Duke 
d’Angouleme. This advice being rejected 
by the Council of State and the Cortes, 
the Prince gave in his resignation. On the 
10th, there was a very stormy sitting of the 
Cortes. On the 11th, the King was waited 
upon, and requested definitively to state 
whether he was willing to set out for Cadiz. 
His Majesty replied, that as far as regarded 
himself, he had no objection to go, but as 
he considered his transference to Cadiz as 
being contrary to the interests of his people, 
he would not yield to the demands of the 
Cortes but by force. After this there was 
another sitting of the Cortes, in which, on 
the motion of M. Galliano, it was 
that the King was in a state of mental in- 
sanity, and that being thus incapable of 
conducting the Government, the Cortes 
ordered his being carried to Cadiz, and 
appointed a Regency in his stead. The 


Minister of England then sent a note to the 
Government, in which he stated, that as he 
was accredited to the King, and not to a 
Regency, he could not follow the King to 
Cadiz without further instructions. The 
Cortes then; in order that the might Tre- 
move the objections of Sir W. A’Court, 
ordered his letter to be answered by a de- 
claration that his Majesty would be under 
restraint only on his journey, but that he 
would resume his functions in Cadiz. Sir 
William replied that he could not go, for 
that he did not see his objections removed 
by the proposed arrangement. He there- 
fore remains at Seville for new instructions. 
The Minister of the United States of Ame- 
rica, the Ambassador of the Netherlands, 
aod the Ambassador of Sweden, likewise 
remained at Seville. The Charge d’Affaires 
of Saxony set out with the Queen, she 
being a Princess of the house of Saxony. 

The King and the Cortes arrived at Cadiz 
at two o'clock in the afternoon of the 14th. 
The Cortes immediately on their arrival, 
declared the King restored to the exercise 
of his functions; and the Government was 
to be carried on under his name as before. 
Zayas, who commanded the escort to Cadiz, 
was appointed to command the troops in 
defence of the city. 

PORTUGAL. 

The counter-revolution, noticed in our 
last, has been confirmed by advices received 
from Lisbon, to the 2d of June. The army 
and navy having revolted, and the provinces 
supporting them in the same, the King left 
the capital, and joined the army at Villa 
Franca, where he published the following 

proclamation 
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proclamation to the Inhabitants of Lisbon, 
to tranquillize the capital. 

«<Inhabitants of Lisbon!—The salvation 
of the people has always been a supreme 
law, and to me a sacred law; this convic- 
tion, which has been my guide in the cri- 
tical circumstances in which Providence has 

me, imperiously prescribes the reso- 
ution which Thee taken to day, with 
regret, to separate myself from you for 
some days, yielding to the prayers of the 
people, and to the desires of the army, 
which accompanies me, or has preceded 
me. Inhabitants of Lisbon! =i your- 
selves easy; I will never belie the love 
which I consecrate to you; I sacrifice my- 
self for you, and, in a oe time your dear- 
est wis will be fulfilled. Experience, 
the wise instructress of nations and govern- 
ments, has demonstrated, in a manner very 
afflicting to me, and fatal to the nation, 
that the existing institutions are incompa- 
tible with the will, the customs, and the 
persuasions of the greater part of the Mo- 
narchy; the evidence of facts confirms 
these assertions; Brazil, that interesting 
part of the Monarchy, is torn to pieces ; in 
the kingdom, civil war has caused Portu- 
guese blood to be shed by the hands of their 
éountrymen; the danger of foreign war is 
imminent, and the State is threatened with 
total ruin, unless the most prompt and effi- 
cacious means are adopted. In this afflict- 
ing crisis, I act as the King and Father of 
my subjects, to save thein from anarchy and 
invasion, by consolidating the parties which 
are hostile. To attain this desirable end, 
it is necessary to modify the Constitution. 
If it had made the happiness of the nation I 
would continue to be its first guarantee ; 
but wlien the majority of a nation declares 
itself so openly and hostilely against its 
institutions, those institutions need reform. 
Citizens, I do not desire, nor ever did desire, 
absolute power; and } this day reject it ; 
the sentiments of my heart are repugnant 
to despotism and to oppression. desire 
only the peace, the honour, and the pros- 
perity of the nation. Inhabitants of Lisbon! 

‘o not fear for your liberties, they shall be 
guaranteed in a manner which, securing the 
dignity of the crown, shall respect and 
maintain the rights of the citizens. Mean- 
time, obey the Authorities; avoid private 
revenge ; stifle the spirit of party; avoid 
civil war; and, in a short time you shall see 
the basis of a new Code, which, securing 
personal safety, property, and employments, 
duly acquired in any period of the actual 
Government, shall give all the guarantees 
that society requires, unite all wishes, and 
make the prosperity of the whole nation. 

*« Joun VI. King. 

4¢ Villa Franca de Xera, May 21, 1823.” 


DENMARK. 
The King has passed a decree, prohibit- 





Foreign News. 





(xen, 


ing all privateers of any nation from abiding 
in the ports or seas of Denmark; only in 
case of evident danger from bad weather, 
or to avoid the pursuit of an enemy, they 
may seek refuge.in a port, where they may 
receive the assistance which humanity 
claims, but must put to sea as soonjas the 


danger is d. No privateer shall send 
= to. Denmark, or sell them there. 
very privateer forced as above to enter 


Danish ports shall not unload, nor sell their 
cargoes, either wholly or in part; and pro- 
clamations shall be issued forbidding his 
Majesty’s subjects, under the severest pe- 
nalties, to purchase the prizes of foreign 
privateers. Foreign ships of war entering 
the Danish ports may bring their prizes, 
but must take them away again, being in 
the same manner prohibited from unloading 
them, or selling them or their cargoes, 
either wholly or in part. 


GREEKS AND TURKS. 

Intelligence, via Frankfort, dated June 
14, says, while the Turkish fleet is gone to 
try its fortune in another expedition against 
the Greeks, the commanders in Macedonia 
begin to collect their troops in order to 
drive away the Greek soldiers who have 
spread themselves in Thessaly. According 
to the latest accounts, however, the force 
of the Turks near Larissa, which fortress 
they have constantly kept possession of, 
does not exceed four thousand men. The 
last letters from the Turkish frontiers, viz. 
from Semlin of the 3d of June, make men- 
tion of reports which have been spread after 
the arrival of Tartars in Belgrade, to the 
effect, that the Turkish fleet, soon after it 
quitted the Dardanelles, had been attacked 
by the Greek fleet, and very roughly hand- 
led; that the Greeks had even cut off the 
Capitan Pacha, with a frigate and three 
brigs. These Tartars are stated to have 
left Constantinople on the 29th of May. 
According to letters from Pestle, it was 
also generally reported at Bucharest, that 
some great misfortune had befallen the 
Turkish fleet. Considering the usual un- 
certainty of the accounts received by this 
channel, it is taken for granted that the 
above accounts require confirmation. 


AMERICA. 

The Charles, Capt. Fisher, arrived at the 
Motherbank on Saturday, in 38 days from 
St. Thomas’s ; brings intelligence that the 
Independent squadron, under Commodore 
Daniells, which was acting in concert with 
Bolivar and the Columbian Government, 
has been entirely destroyed ; that the Royal- 
ist forces, both by sea and land, have pre- 
vailed, to the entire disorganization of that 
Government. The Columbian Navy was 
captured by a Spanish frigate and two sloops 
of war. In fact, she states that the cause 


of Independence in that quarter. is. com- 
pletely at an end. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—o--— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Tt pears from accounts that have been 
lately before the House of Commons, 
upon the fe peagrs of some Wiltshire Ma- 

strates, who are in Parliament, that there 

ager awe oor increase in the ex- 
pense o i rish v ts. In the 
county of Berke, in as toe 1817, the 
charge, which was then 5491. 12s. 5d. has 
progressively increased every year, till in 
1822 it amounted to 1,182/. 14s.—In Wilts, 
1817, the charge was 2222. 16s.; and in 
1822, it amounted to 1,038/. 1s. 6d.—In 
the city of Bristol, in 1817, the expense 


the perils of the voyage. The balloon rose 
gradually, going towards Hinckley Hill. 
Part of the netting caught a chimney, and 
the car heeled much, but, to the joy of the 
spectators the balloon passed the obstacle 
and ascended to the clouds, the undaunted 
aeronauts waving flags, in answer to the 
rending shouts of the spectators. The bal- 
loon ascended to a height of more than two 
miles, from whence the aeronauts had’an in- 
describably grand view of the clouds and 
earth beneath them. After a voyage of 
about three hours, the balloon ultimately 
descended near Stapleton Park, two miles 
from Henley, and 22 from Oxford. The cat 
was dashed to pieces by the shock it received 





was 3441. 5s. 1d. and in 1822, it ted 
to 1,5551. 17s. 5d. It has been ascertained, 
beyond all doubt, that numbers of the Irish 
labourers save the greater part of their high 
» and after depositing such savings 
with an agent in London (to be sent to 
them on their return to Ireland), they pro- 
ceed to beg, are consequently apprehended 
as vagrants, and passed to Ireland free of 
expense to themselves. A great expense is 
thus incurred by the several counties through 
which they are > 
The following extract of a letter, addressed 
by a scientific gentleman to a house largely 
concerned in the marble business in London, 
supplies a geological account of one of those 
marble quarries lately discovered in the West 
of Ireland :—** The bed of Marble which 
Mr. Martin is working is from 18 to 20 
feet wide: it has been traced a quarter of a 
mile in length, ranging from N. E. to S. W. 
It lies on gneiss, and is covered by trap, 
which is again covered by marble; then 
comes quartz, and then marble again, and 
so on to the top of the mountain, as I am 
informed, for I did not trace it beyond two 
strata, the lower of which is a most beauti- 
ful white marble, sufficient in quantity to 
supply the most extended demand.” 
Plymouth Gazette says, ** the friends 
of humanity will be delighted to hear, that 
in the Royal Marine Corps the tread-mill 
has superseded the cat-o’-nine tails. Except 
in extreme cases the invariable practice of 
the Presidents of Courts-martial is to send 
the prisoner from one to four months to the 
tread-mill in the county Bridewell, instead 
of to the halberts in the training-house. 
The ascension of a balloon from Oxford 
on June 13, presented a most interesting 
spectacle. The inflation began at twelve, 
and after receiving 14,700 cubic feet of 
gas, floated above the spectators in all its 
‘majesty. Mr. Green mounted the car, ac- 
companied by a young gentleman from Lon- 
don of the name of Sparrow, who paid the 
aeronaut 50/1. to be allowed to encounter 


© Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCII. Parr I. 
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on striking the earth. 


—_@— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Bill brought into the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Courtenay, “‘ to amend the 
laws regarding the maintenance and employ- 
ment of the Poor,” has been printed, It 
allows select vestries to direct and regulate 
the amount of rates, and to signify the 
sums and times when the same shall be made 
to the overseers of the poor of parishes, 
who are to conform to the orders and direc- 
tions of such select vestries. Justices to 
order rates for the necessary pr ae 

e appointment and removal of assistant 
overseers (with salaries) to be in such select 
vestries, and not in the inhabitants thereof, 
in vestry assembled; such assistant over- 
seers may act for more parishes than one ; 
and may also be appointed highway sur- 
veyors. Relief certificates are to be provid- 
ed and filled up by select vestries, and parish 
officers ; and no application for relief to be 
entertained until certificate be produced. 
No relief ordered until officers are summon- 
ed and certificate investigated. No relief 
to be granted where the person applying re- 
fuses to work: where relief is refused by 
vestry, relief may be ordered by Justices. 
Plans for the employment and maintenance 
of able-bodied poor may be adopted. The 
conduct and character of persons applying 
for relief to be considered on grant of relief; 
and relief may, with consent y mee vestry, 
be given to poor in foreign parishes. Relief 
lists to be made out and kept of paupers ; 
also quarterly abstracts and summary. 
Justices may order paupers to be expiant 
on highways and public works. nual 
lists of able-bodied paupers are to be made 
out, who are to serve in the militia, for and 
on behalf of the parish,: before any other 
person or persons fable thereto : paupers so 
returned to serve, absconding, to be adjudged 
to be incorrigible rogues; but power is 

given 
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given to alter and omit persons in such mi- 
litia lists for their general good conduct. 

In consequence of the great inconvenience 
arising from the vastly-increased number of 
trials at the Old Bailey, the plan of holding 
two courts to sit for the trial of criminals 
has been suggested to the Corporation. 
This plan, r mature consideration, has 
been ted, and the interior of the pre- 
mises behind the Justice Hall, Old Bailey, 
are now taken down. A person has con- 
tracted, for a sum of about 4,000/. to build 
a second court close to the present. 

It is at length determined that a new 
bridge shall be erected over the Thames, in 
place of London Bridge. ‘This decision has 
been made in consequence of Government 
having agreed to advance 150,000/. towards 
the expense, and which, with the means al- 
ready possessed by the City, is considered 
sufficient to warrant proceeding in the work, 
which, it is estimated, will cost about 
800,0001. 

At the end of last Hilary Term, Sir Hud- 
son Lowe obtained a rule in the Court of 
King’s Bench, for a criminal informatiou 
against Mr, O’Meara, for certain libellous 
matter contained in his celebrated work ** A 
Voice from St. Helena.” On the 11th inst. 
Mr. Phillips shewed cause against the rule, 
contending that it was the invariable custom 
for persons libelled to come forward with 
promptitude. The publication took place 
on the Sth of July, 1822, after which period 
10 Grand Juries of Middlesex had been im- 
panelled, one Assize held, and nearly two 
‘Terms had elapsed, before Sir H. Lowe’s 
application was made—a delay without pre- 
eedent. The Court granted the rule, upon 
the understanding that the Solicitor-General 
was to produce precedents for so late an ap- 
plication. Failing to do this, the Court on 
the above day disch the rule, but re- 
fused to allow Mr, O’Meara his costs (800/.) 
The latter has, in consequence, waived his 
objection to the rale, and resolved to go 
into the merits of the case, which will there- 
fore be tried. 

A printed letter, signed ‘* Andrew G. C. 
Tucker,” has been circulated on the part of 
the ‘* Princess Olive.” It is in answer 
to Mr. Peel’s speech on the presentation 
of that lady’s petition, and insists that 
she is the guardian of the late Duke of 
Kent's daughter! The writer asks, if the 
Princess Olive has forged any of the docu- 
ments which she has preferred to substan- 
tiate her claims, why is she not prosecuted ? 
If they are genuine, why is she not allowed 
the benefit of them ? 





June 23. For some time past a Colonel 
Griffiths, a gentleman holding a lucrative 
ituati badoes, has resided in lodg- 


ings in Maddox-street, London. His son, 
a student in the Temple, received fiom him 
a very handsome allowance, but from extra~ 
vagance had been recently threatened with 
arrest. His father, having often relieved 
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[xcus. 
his embarrassments, now determined to hold 
his hand; and in consequence t quar- 
rels took place between them. is morn- 
ing, about twelve o’clock, the son ‘called on 
his father, when a violent altercation arose, 
and after a short pause, the report of fire- 
arms was The servants rushed up 
stairs, and found the father and son welte: 
in their blood; on raising the Colonel, he 
breathed his last; the son had expired on 
their entrance. There were two small pistols 
in the room, one on the table, and the other 
on the floor. Colonel Griffiths was about 
to leave his lodgings to pay a visit, at the 
time he was destroyed by his son; he had 
his umbrella in his hand, and his gloves 
(white kid) on, when he fell. The rs 
of his right-hand glove were not soile A 
which would have been the case, had he fired 
a pistol; and the handles of the pistols 
both lay towards the son, shewing that the 
son must have fired both. The son’s fore- 
finger of the right hand was crooked, and 
scorched with powder.—An inquest was held 
in the evening, which was adjourned to the 
following day, to hear further evidence, 
when three surgeons, who had occasionally 
attended Mr. Griffiths, jun. stated that he 
was subject to violent “head-aches, and was 
very nervous and irritable. One surgeon 
said he believed that any distress of mind, 
added to the infirmity which distressed him, 
would drive him mad.—After a consultation 
of nearly two hours, the Jury returned the fol- 
lowing verdict :—** Wilful murder of Thomas 
Howard Griffiths, by the said Abel Griffiths, 
who afterwards killed himself in a sound state - 
of mind.” The Coroner delivered his warrant 
to the beadle, for the interment of the 
body of Mr. Abel Griffiths iv a cross road. 
It was executed on the following night. 
The body was wrapped in a piece of matting, 
and deposited in the cross road formed by 
Eaton-street, Grosvenor-place, and the 
King’s-road. The ceremony of driving a 
stake through the body was dispensed with. 
The body was dug up again by three men 
on the morning of Tuesday, July 2, and put 
into a hackney-coach, which drove to Fol 
place, when the men went away; and t 
coachman becoming alarmed, drove to Bow- 
street, with the body, which was afterwards 
taken to St. George’s Workhouse, and it 
was finally interred in the burial-ground of 
St. George’s parish_—The remains of Tho- 
mas Howard Griffiths, esq. were interred in 
the burial-ground of St. George's parish, on 
June enh." The followi pth ev was 
laced on the coffin: ‘* Thomas Howard 
riffiths, esq. died June 23d, 1823, aged 
57 years.” Captain Griffiths and another son 
of the deceased, attended as chief mourners. 
June 24. The neighbourhood of Bed- 
ford-street was thrown into confusion 
and alarm by the breaking out of a fire. 
Five hk in Fi 1 * Ke I LJ. 
in Bedford-street, and the backs of 
in Red Lion-street, were consumed. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—Q— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 
War » June 20. The Gist Regt. of 
Foot. to on its colours and appoint- 
in addition, the words, ‘« Pyrennees,” 
« Nive,” and «¢ Orthes,” in commemora- 
+ aan en of. the iment in the 
in July 1813; in of 
the Nive, on the ath, 10th, and ich Des. 
aes ——, 4 eng 1814. 
\ . Brevet Major E. R. Storey, 
to Se Nijee toot Foot, Lieut.-Gen. 7. 
M ie, to be Col.—6 1st Ditto, Brevet 
Major Annesley, to be Major.—74th Ditto, 
Lieut.-Gen. Hon. Sir C. wee G. C. B. to 
be Col.—Cape Cor nfantry), Brevet 
Major H. G. a te mS Majon 
une 27. 49th Reg. of Foot, Lieut.-Col. 
John Daniell, to be Lieut.-Colonel. 
Brevet. Major George Aubrey, to be 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Army. 


EccresiasticaL Paererments. 


Rev. T. » Stratton All ‘Saints R. 
= 

Rev. H. J. Earle, High Ongar R. Essex. 

Rev. M. H. Goodman, Bitton V. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Hubbard, Horstead R. Sussex. 

Rev. G. P. Boileau Pollen, Little Bookham 
R. Surrey. 

Rev. S. Sheen, Stanstead R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. L. Swainson, St. Mary, Edgehill, 

—— Cur. Lancashire. 

Rev. Wm. Riland Bedford, Rector of Sutton 
Coldfield, co. Warwick, one of the Do- 
mestic Chaplains to the Marquis of Lo- 


thian. 





Civit PrererMent. 
Rev. A. Dicken, M. A. Head-master of 
Blundell’s Grammar-school, at Tiverton, 


a ee 
BIRTHS. 


. In Albemarle-street, the wife of 
Wn. Hay, esq. of Hopes, co. East Lothian, 
a son.—At Bath, Mrs. Hugh O'Reilly, of 
New Grove, co. Meath, a son and heir.— 
At Manchester, the wife of Captain Wallace, 
King’s Dragoon Guards. a son. 

“April 15. At the Vicarage, Bitton, the 
wife of Rev. H. T. Ellicombe, a daughter.— 
17. At Redmarshall Rectory, co. Durham, 
the wife of Rev. N. Smart, a son—18. At 
Colney House, Herts, Mrs. P. Hudow, a son. 
—21. The wife of the Rev. John-Price Jones, 
of Elm Green, Wilts, a dau.—Mrs. Eliz. 
Harry Croft, Stillington, a son.—22. At 
Greenhead, near Huddersfield, Mrs. Benja- 
min-Haigh Allen, a son.—23. Mrs. E. Clark-- 
son, Rose Cottage, King’s-road, a dau.— 
In Albemarle-street, Mrs. John Round, a 
dau.—25. At Ibornden, Mrs. C. Tylden Pat- 
tenson, a son.—26. Mrs. C. Walmesley, of 
Westwood House, Lancashire, a son.—?27. 
In Baker-street, Portman-square, Mrs. ows 
Ripley, a son.—29. At Roehampton, the wi 
of A. Brymer Belcher, esq. a daughter.—30. 
At Wraxall Court, Somerset, Mrs. J. H. 
Smyth, a son. 

May 2. In Russell-square, Mrs. John 


Rawlinson, a son.—5. At Broome, Mrs. W. 
Kenrick, a dau.—1s. At Harperley Park, 
Durham, Mrs. G. H. Wilkinson, a son.— 
23. In Bedford-square, Mrs. L. G. Hansard, 
a son.—At Brantinghamthorpe, the wife of 
Rev. E. W. Barnard, a dau.—27. At Sewerby 
House, Mrs. G, Lloyd, of Acomb, a son.— 
At Hillingdon, the wife of the Rev. Algernon 
Peyton, a son.—At Milbrook, near South- 
amptoz, Mrs. Samuel Jellicoe, a son.—29. 
At Acklam Hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. Thos. 
Hustler, a son.—At Rose Hill, Denbighshire, 
the wife of the Rev. C: T. C. Laxmore, a 
daughter. 

June 2. In Wimpole-street, Mrs. James 
Paterson, ason.—3. At Woolwich Common, 
the wife of Capt. H. W. Gordon, Royal Ar- 
tillery, a dau.—4. The wife of Rev. John 
Coles, of Milland-house, Sussex, a son.— 
6. In Wellington-street, the wife of Mr. Sa- 
muel Sotheby, a son.—7. The wife of Dr. 
Golding, a son.—The wife of Benjamin Ha- 
worth, esq. B. A. of Rowlston Hall, a son 
and heir.—11. At Great Fenton, the wife of 
Josiah Spode, jun. esq. a son and heir.—14. 
At the Grange, the wife of Dr. Maclean, 
a daughter. 


—— 
MARRIAGES. 


Marchi. AtBath, Mr. Bury, to Frances, 
dau. of Capt. T. F. Simmons, of Somerset 
Militia. ——13. Fred. Cass, esq. of Beaulieu- 
lodge, Winchmore-hill, to Martha, dau. of 
John-Dell Potter, esq. of Ponder’s-end.— 
At —o Edward, son = 0 wee 
ton, esq. Kennington, to } -Anne, 
dau. of John Bacon, esq. tSidaewi~As. 
T. Wik, esq. of Southampton-place, Eus- 


ton-sq. to Eliz.-Stafford, dau. of late Benj. 
Philpot, esq. of Stamford-street.—18, Ed- 
ward Venden, esq. to Marianne, dau. of late 
Mr. James Hunnyburn, both of Cambridge. 
-——19. At St. Marylebone, Henry Lucas, 
esq. M. D. to Miss Howel. 20. At 
Reading, Frederick Bailey, M.D, to Eliz. 
fourth dau. of late John Rainier, esq. 
Rev. H. M. Wagner, to Eliz.-Harriet, dau. 


of 
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of late Rev. Wm. Douglas, Canon of Salis- 
bury. 22. At Bath, Mostyn Jones, esq. 
of Lyncombe-cottage, to Frances, dau. of 
Mr. Atkinson, of h. Henry-Robert 
Ferguson, Captain 9th Lancers, to sister of 
the present and daughter of the late Sir J. 
Davie, bart. Richard-Henry Millington, 
esq. B.A. of St, John’s College, Oxford, to 
Maria-Jane, dau. of late Thos. Burne, esq. 
of Walworth.——26, At Edinburgh, Lord 
Dunsany, to Hon. Miss Kinnaird——John 
Kirk, esq. to Mary-Anne, dau. of H. Ben- 
nett, esq. Hackney. 27. James, only 
son of R. Patten, esq. Hatton-garden, to 
Mary, only child of Joseph Schofield, esq. 
of Pentonville-——29. Timothy Lambert, 
esq. to Mary, widow of late Mr. Green, of 
Bitton, near Bristol——31. At Bathwick 
Church, Sir William Hort, of Hortland, 
bart. to Louisa-Georgiana, dau. of Sir John 
Caldwell, of Castle Caldwell, bart. Rev, 
James-Halls Sampson, to Eliza-Anne, dau. 
of Jate James Croft, esq. of Worle. At 
Llanelly, Charles Nevill, esq. to Catherine- 
Caroline, dau. of Thomas Ward, esq. Soho. 

April 2. At St. James’s, Mr. Matthew 
Bridges, Solicitor, to Sarah, dau. of late 
Samuel Fripp, esq.——3. George Vizard, 
esq. of Dursley, to Charlotte-Louisa, dau. of 
late Rev. Thos. Biddulph, Vicar of Padstow, 
Cornwall. Rev. C. E. Smith, of Otter- 
den, Kent, to Henrietta, dau. of late Rev. 
W. J. French, of Bow.——5. M. Dipnall, 
esq. of the Customs-office, London, to Anne, 
dau. of Wm. Ward, esq. of eyo 
7. At Hanover-square, Algernon F. Greville, 
esq. to Charlotte-Maria, dau. of R. H. Cox, 
esq. 8. Willam-Bryan, son of Sir Geo. 
Cooke, of Wheatley, bart. to Isabella-Cecilia- 
Viviana, dau. of late Sir Wm. Middleton, of 
Belray Castle, bart. H. Turnley, esq. of 
America-square, to Mary, dau. of late C. 
Godfrey Hoffman,esq—# At Exeter,Henry, 
son of Samuel Jellicoe, esq. of Uplands, 
Hants, to Mary-Tucker, dau. of late Rev. J, 
Radford, Rector of Lapford, Devon. 
The Rev. James-Williams James, of Dinas, 
Pembrokeshire, to Elizabeth, dau. of late 
Richard Lloyd, esq. of Haverfordwest. 
At Lianrug, Rowland Hunt, esq. of Boreat- 
ton Park, co. Salop, to Mary, dau. of T. 
Lloyd, esq. At Uppingham, Rev. Rob. 
Clavey Griffith, Rector of Corsley, to Mary- 
Adderley, dau. of late Ralph Hotchkin, esq. 
——Rev. Henry-Francis Sidebottom, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, to 
Anne, dau. of J. Freeman, esq. of Gaines, 
co, Hereford. 9. At Edinburgh, Jas. 
Robert Scott, esq. of Coud-house, Rox- 
burghshire, and of Thurlstone-house, Chel- 
tenham, to Harriet, youngest dau. of Thos. 
Gray, esq. of Cheltenham. At Hanwell, 
Henry, fourth son of Rev. Geo. Jepson, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, to Anne, only dau. 
of late Col. Bland, of the Hon. East India 
Company's service.——John, son of John 
Keeling, esq. of Broxbourne, to Maria, dau. 
of Stanley Howard, esq. of Brixton —— 
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James-Lewis Fenoulhet, esq. of Hatton- 
— solicitor, to Elizabeth-Anne, dau, of 

ames Ensor, esq. of Totteridge Lodge. 
10. Rev. Edw. Tew Richards, Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to Laura, 
dau. of W. Page, esq. of Fitzroy-sq, At 
Cheltenham, George Nangle, esq. son of 
Walter Nangle, esq. of Kildalkey, co. Meath, 
to Lucy-Mary, only dau. of late and sister of 
the present Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne, 
bart. of Tichborne House, Hants—Thomas- 
George Wake, esq. of Buckingham-house, 
to Miss Newman, of St. John’s, Westinin- 
ster. By special licence, at St. Leonard’s 
Lodge, Horsham, Francis-Fletcher Vane, 
eldest son of Sir Frederick Vane, bart. to 
Diana, dau. of Chas. Beauclerk, esq¢.——At 
Dunbar House, John, only brother of Right 
Hon, Sir G, Warrender, bart. to Lady Julian, 
youngest dau. of Earl of Lauderdale. 1. 
At Hanover-sq. Capt. R. B. Edwards, 13th 
Dragoons, of Bradfield, Suffolk, to Eliza- 
Mary, dau. of J. Murries, esq. of Ardely 
Bury House, Herts.—-—12. Stephen Vieus- 
seux, esq. of Charlotte-street, Bedford-sq. 
to Miss Mercier, of Bedford-place. At 
St. Marylebone, John Browning, esq. to 
Harriet-Augusta-Ernst, eldest dau. of late 
Dr. S. H. Jackson, of Hanover-street, Ha- 
nover-sq- At St. James’s, Capt. Archi- 
bald Crawfurd, of the Hon. Company's Ar- 
tillery, to Octavia, dau, of late James Phelps, 
esq. of Coston House, Leicestershire. —— 
Mr. R. Laskey, to Miss Hedgeland, only 
dau. of late Mr. P. Hedgeland, Bookseller, 
of Devon. At St. Lawrence, co. Pem- 
broke, Owen Phillips, esq. Lieutenant in the 
E. I. C.’s Forces, and son of late Geo. Phil- 
lips, esq. M.D. of Haverfordwest, to Char- 
lotte-Anne, dau. of Bowen, esq. of 
Storehall. 14. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, James-Edmund, eldest son of James 
Leslie, esq. of Leslie Hall, co. Antrim, to 
Sarah, dau. of Bp. Sandford, of Edinburgh. 
—15. Lieut.-Col. J. H. E. Hill, C. B. 
23d Royal Welsh Fusileers, to Jane, dau. of 
late Jas. Turner, esq.of Welshpool. Atsame 
time, Rev. Rich. John Davis, of Guilsfield, 
to Eliza-Eleonora, another dau. of the above. 
T. Day, esq. of Maidstone, son of late 
Dr. Day, to Martha, dau. of J. Brinchley, 
esq. of Milton, next Gravesend. Lieut. 
W.S. Robins, R.N. to Anne, relict of late 
Capt. Thos. Linthorne, R. N. of Poole —— 
At Dublin, Captain William Paton, Royal 
Lancers, to Caroline, daughter of — 
Wilkinson, of Spettisbury Cottage, Dor- 
setshire. 16, John Sims, M.D. to Lydia, 
dau. of Wm. Dillwyn, of Walthamstow.—— 
Rev. John Randall, B. A. to Elizabeth, dau. 
of late Mr. Wm. Beunett, of Salisbury.—— 
17. Wm. Barwell Carter, M.D. sth Hus- 
sars, to aret, dau. of R. Downie, esq. 
of Appin, M. P.——At Burnham, Josias, 
son t Josias Nottidge, esq. of Rose-hill, 
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OBITUARY. 
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GENERAL DuMouRIEZ. 

March 14. At Turville Park, near 
Henley-upon-Thames, in his 85th year, 
Charles-Frangois-Duperier Dumouriez, 
an illustrious and eminent French Ge- 
neral, He was born Jan. 25, 1739, of 
parents not affluent, although noble. 
They were originally from Provence, and 
of the highest antiquity; and renowned 
for its long exercise of judiciary power, 
and for its striking attachment to litera- 
ture. His father, the translator of ‘* Ri- 
chiardetto,” was a man of great virtue 
and understanding, and bestowed on his 
son a very careful and extensive educa- 
tion. Alter his classical education, in 
which he had been very successful, he 
entered the army: where at the age of 
18, he became a soldier, and made his 
first campaign against the same Duke of 
Brunswick, whom, in 1792, he drove 
from the territory of France. He dis- 
tinguished himself in several attacks, 
and was at last taken prisoner; but not 
till he was covered with nineteen serious 
wounds, and had lost his horse ;—five 
men had been disabled by him, when 
his arms were broken to pieces in his 
hands, and the loss of blood alone pre- 
vented a longer defence. The Duke of 
Brunswick, who was informed of his 
bravery, when he was brought before 
him, strongly expressed his kind admi- 
ration, and sent him back with a flatter- 
ing letter to Marshal de Broglie, the 
general of the French army. 

At the age of twenty-two he had ad- 
vanced to the rank of Captain ; received 
the honour of being decorated with the 
cross of St. Louis, and had received 
twenty-two wounds. 

On peace being made in 1763, he 
began his travels to study the languages 
and manners of different nations. The 
emigrants have said that at this time he 
was employed as a spy by the French 
ministry. He travelled in Italy; and, 
tempted to decide the conquest between 
Corsica and France, after having sought 
to defend it against the Genoese, he re- 
turned to Paris, and afterwards went to 
Belgium, from whence he passed into 
Spain, with the intention of taking 
service there. He likewise visited Por- 
tugal, and published a work, entitled, 
“ Essay on Portugal,” after which he 
returned to Paris 1767; where he was 
named Aide-maréchal-general of the 
army destined to invade Corsica, which 
France had bought from the Genoese, 


and having served with reputation iw 
the two campaigns of 1768, and 1769, 
was raised to the rank of Colonel.- 

In 1770 the Duke de Choiseul ap- 
pointed him minister to the confederates 
of Poland ; and he commanded a body 
of men in that country during two cam- 
paigns, and conducted several very im- 
portant negotiations with various suc- 
cess. As the measures of the confede- 
rates were ill-concerted, their revolution 
was unfortunate, and ended in the parti- 
cipation of Poland. 

In 1772 the Marquis of Monteynard, 
Minister of War, employed him to cor- 
rect and revise the military code of 
laws: at the end of the same year this 
minister, by the express order of Louis 
XV. entrusted him with the manage- 
ment of a secret negociation relative to 
the revolution in Sweden; but having 
received his instructions on this affair 
immediately from the King himself, and 
unknown to the Duke D’Aiguillon, mi- 
nister of Foreign affairs, who had suc- 
ceeded the Duke de Choiseul, at the 
change of ministry, he was arrested at 
Hamburgh in 1773, and conducted to 
the bastille by the orders of that minis- 
ter. The irresolute Louis XV. yielding 
to the importunities of Madame du 
Barry bis mistress, and the Duke D’Ai- 
guillon, disgraced the virtuous Montey- 
nard, forbore to inform the Duke of the 
authority he had given him to nego- 
ciate, and suffered him to bear the 
weight of a criminal prosecution, which 
the Duke D'Aiguillon, suspecting the 
truth, feared to carry to all its extre- 
mity. He rejected offers of friendship 
and protection made him by this despo- 
tic minister, whom he did not esteem ; 
and after lying six months in the Bas- 
tille, he was banished to the Castle of 
Caen for three months. 

Louis XV. died soon after; and D’Ai- 
guillon was disgraced. General Du- 
mouriez had no inclination to take ad- 
vantage of the expiration of the Lettre 
de Cachet, for the purpuse of regaining 
his liberty ; he was anxious to be com- 
pletely justified, and therefore petitioned 
Louis XVI. to remove him to the bas- 
tille, and to order a revision of his trial, 
The King would not permit bim to re- 
main in prison, and commanded M. du 
Muy, M. de Vergennes, and M. de Sar- 
tine to revise the trial, and those three 
ministers signed a declaration that he 
had been unjustly prosecuted. Imme- 

diately 
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diately afterward he was sent to Lisle, 
in bis rank of Colonel, to make a report 
respecting the new military manceuvres 
which the Baron de Pirsch had brought 
from Prussia, He had also a commis- 
sion to examine a plan fer improving 
the navigation of the river Lys, and an- 
other plan of forming a harbour in the 
channel at Ambleteuse. And these em- 
ployments occupied the latter end of 
the year 1774, and the whole of 1775. 

In 1776 he was joined in a commis- 
sion with the Chevalier D’Oisy, captain 
of a man of war, and Colonel la Roziére, 
one of the ablest engineers in Europe, 
to determine on a proper place in the 
channel for the construction of a naval 
port. He passed the year 1777, in the 
country twenty leagues from Paris. At 
the end of that year, he was invited 
to Paris, by M. de Montbarey, minister 
of war, on account of the rupture be- 
tween England and her colonies, which 
he had long predicted. 

In 1778 he procured the office of 
commandant of Cherbourg to be revived 
and given to him. Being persuaded 
that Cherbourg was better calculated 
than any other place in the channel for 
a national harbour, and being aided by 
the zeal, activity, and influence of the 
Duke d’Harcourt, governor of the pro- 
vince; he obtained a decision, in favour 
of Cherbourg of a question that had 
been agitated during an hundred years, 
concerning the preference to be given 
to Cherbourg or La Hogue, for the site 
of a naval port. From that time till 
1789, he was occupied in superintend- 
ing the works of Cherbourg ; and, dur- 
ing that period, he was but three times 
at Paris. When he first arrived at Cher- 
bourg, it contained no more than seven 
thousand three hundred inhabitants, 
and when he quitted that place it con- 
tained nearly twenty thousand inha- 
bitants. 

At the commencement of the Revolu- 
tion he deprived its character of much 
of its evil, in the place where he com- 
manded. At Cherbourg the excesses of 
the populace were punished by him with 
death ; but still he could not be accused 
of being inimicable to the liberty of the 
people. Those who were placed in such 
situations, would have rendered an ines- 
timable service to their country, if they 
had exerted the same firmness with the 
same discernment. 

The military governments of towns 
in France being suppressed, he went to 
Paris, where, during two years, he studied 


the influence and character of the Revo-. 


lution. The flight of the Princes of 
France was an irreparable injury done 
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to the cause of the King. He foresaw 
that the. exercise of the Vete would not 
produce the end that was proposed by it, 
and would occasion the ruin of the Mo- 
narch’s cause, and he opposed it by all 
the means that were in his power. 

In 1791 he was appointed to- the com- 
mand of the country from Nantes to 
Bourdeaux. At that period a religious 
war raged in La Vendée, and the people 
laid waste the castles and lands of the 
nobility. He had the good fortune to 
calm the minds of the people, and to 
preserve tranquillity in that country till 
the month of February 1792, when he 
was recalled to Paris, was raised to the 
rank of Lieutenant-general, and ap- 
pointed minister of Foreign affairs. 

He was reproached with having caused 
the war by his counsels ; but he proved 
that the war was already inevitable, 
when he began his administration, and 
that indeed it might be said to have 
commenced. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, that his opinion was decidedly for 
the declaration of war, as was also that 
of the King, who not only approved of 
his memorial to the National Assembly 
on that subject (which was three days 
in his hands) but made corrections in it, 
and bimself composed the discourse he 
delivered to the Assembly on that occa- 
sion. 

At the end of three months, finding 
himself embarrassed by the various fac- 
tions, and being sincerely desirous to 
see the King’s Council possessing proper 
dignity, and his measures governed by 
constitutional principles, he changed 
the ministry, and obtained a promise 
that the King would sanction two de- 
crees which appeared expedient to his 
service. The King would not grant bim 
his permission ; the ministry was again 
changed by his order, and General Dou- 
mouriez took the war department. But, 
soon perceiving that the Court had de- 
ceived him, he resolved not to be the in- 
strument of their intrigues. He pre- 
dicted to the unhappy King and Queen 
all the misfortunes in which they were 
involving themselves, and he gave in his 
resignation three days after being ap- 
pointed minister of war. 

Louis was two days before he would 
accept of his resignation, and he did not 
suffer him to depart without expressing 
the deepest regret. 

One month bad not elapsed after the 
departure of the minister for the army, 
before the King was insulted; and, at 
the end of the second month, he was a 
prisoner in the Temple! 

The enemy entered France ; the leaders 
of the Revolution revenged themselves 
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on the unfortunate Louis. Dumouriez, 
as acitizen and a general, had only to 
repulse the enemy, in the expectation 
that their retreat would lessen the dan- 
ger which surrounded the King. There 
was still reason to think, that the ex- 
cesses of the revolutionists might be 
checked, Dumouriez refused to follow 
Lafayette’s premature example, and he 
succeeded him in the command of the 
army of the North. He marched with a 
few soldiers against the Prussian army, 
of almost 100,000 men strong, and by the 
must expert manceuvres, arrested their 
march, took their strongest positions, 
and wrote to the Assembly, “ Verdun is 
takens I wait for the Prussians. The 
defiles of the Argonne are the Thermo- 
pylz of France ; but I shall be happier 
than Leonidas.” In truth, in a very 
few days the invaders had fled. 

The genius of Dumouriez changed in 
this campaign the destinies of France 
and of Europe. 

His prudence had obtained him the 
victory almost without a combat, and 
Dumouriez flew to oppose other enemies, 
and to display a very varied talent. He 
was no longer the procrastinator; he 
was the impetuous Achilles: he gave 
immediate battle, and on the plains of 
Jemappes, sanctified the standards of 
liberty, which in six weeks floated over 
the towers of all Belgium, which they 
fi 





After these successful events, General 
Dumouriez returned to Paris, where the 
trial of Louis XVI. had already com- 
menced. He did not conceal his inten- 
tions :—he had little doubt of saving 
Louis XVI. He had sent a certain num- 
ber of his officers to Paris, to facilitate 
this design, and depended in a great 
measure, also, on the co-operation of a 
part of the Assembly, and on the popu- 
lation. 

All his expectations deceived him : he 
sought for the members of the Assembly 
who possessed the greatest influence, 
and sounded the intentions of Garat, 
Lebrun, and Roland, ministers of justice, 
of foreign affairs, and for the home de- 
partment, who entered into his views; 
the non-execution of which was pre- 
vented by the perfidy of some officers, 
who divulged the secret. There was 
only one means left: it was attempted 
in the absence of the general, and it is 
not for us to divulge it. Louis XVI. 
was the only one to oppose it: he pe- 
rished, 

The General retired to the country 
during these horrible days; and, soon 
after, found no place of safety but at 
the head of his army. He had now no 
hope of saving his country, nor of saving 
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other illustrious victims, sacrificed by 
the monsters who governed France. 
His army, where the French honour had 
fixed itself, was alone capable of bring- 
ing back the revolution to its proper 
limits. But the Convention had ascer- 
tained the intentions of General Dumou- 
riez, and dared neither to dismiss him, 
nor to accept of his resignation, which 
he offered again and again ; for his sol- 
diers would have followed him, and have 
revenged any of his wrongs. They en- 
deavoured to destroy the love his troops 
bore to him, as well as the confidence 
they put in him, The Commissariat 
supplies failed,—the invaded provinces 
were exhausted,—all his resources di- 
minished,—in order to encourage insu- 
bordination, and to prepare for the over- 
throw of this great general, whose re- 
nown was become so alarming. These 
measures were publicly acknowledged, 
and put into execution with such effect, 
that, in spite of the most prudent pre- 
eautions and most useful combinations, 
Dumouriez failed in a campaign, which 
was the last, and might have been the 
most important. 

General Dumouriez hastened to treat 
with the Prince of Coburg for the eva- 
cuation of Belgium, and very soon after 
obliged him, by a new treaty, to respect 
the French territory; whilst be himself 
determined to lead his soldiers to the 
capital, to disperse these tyrannical 
legislators, to save the family of the un- 
fortunate monarch, and to re-establish 
the Constitution of 1791. The anarchy 
of the government was to be reformed 
by Frenchmen alone ; and it was only 
in case of Dumouriez’s want of sufficient 
forces, that, at his demand, the Prince 
of Coburg was compelled to furnish 
what he should require, while the re- 
mainder of the army of the enemy should 
remain on the frontiers. 

The Convention was instantly inform- 
ed of all by some treacherous generals, 
and by a faithlessness viler than even 
their own guilt. They summoned the 
General to their bar, and sent police- 
officers to arrest him. He determined 
upon arresting the police officers him- 
self, and delivered them up to the 
Prince of Coburg, as hostages and gua- 
rantees for the safety of the Royal Fa- 
mily, who might have been massacred 
when the news of his march should 
arrive. One victim was at least saved. 

General Dumouriez issued his orders ; 
but many of his Generals neglected to 
execute them, and some even refused, 
The army, to which the Convention had 
sent its spies, was carried away; the 
brave General was obliged to leave 
them, and to take refuge at the head- 
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quarters of the enemy. The Prince of 
Cobourg, full of loyalty, wished to be 
faithfal to hjs engagements: his court 
of Vienna opposed, and ordered him to 
pursue his operations ; and they even 
raised Dumouriez, and gave him com- 
-mand. ‘ No: (replied he to the Prince) 
no,—it was not that you promised me: I 
am going away.” “And whither ? 
(asked the Prince:) you are in safety 
here ; while they have offered, by a de- 
eree, 300,000 francs to whoever shall 
bring your head to the Convention.”— 
** What care I for that? I go!’’ 

He found an asylum in Switzerland, 
and there published a volume of bis 
* Memoirs,” which soon obtained him 
many friends: but Switzerland was too 
near to France, and was about to vield 
to the latter. The general was obliged 
to fly: he went to Hamburg. The 
Landgrave Charles of Hesse-Cassel, fa- 
ther-in-law of the King of Denmark, 
bought an estate in Holstein, of which 
he was the governor; furnished it, 
placed horses and a carriage in the 
stables, and went in search of his friend ; 
whom he conducted to this retreat. 
* This is your’s (said he), I am sorry it 
is not in my power to offer you more 
than a pension of 400 louis !’’ 

When Napoleon menaced England 
with invasion, Dumouriez was summon- 
ed hither. The English Government re- 
ceived him with generous hospitality, 
-and asked his counsel: he arranged a 
plan of defence for every part of Great 
Britain, as well as for the different coun- 
tries of Europe where the soldiers of 
the French emperor had raised their 
standards; and Spain, with which he 
was well acquainted, owes to him a por- 
tion of ber liberty. 

The Restoration was not effected as 
he would have desired, and the Restored 
acted not as it was their duty todo. He 

-proclaimed this; and the self-love of an 
eminent personage, wounded by the re- 
collection of a miserable pamphlet, 
printed long before, did not allow Du- 
mouriez to take that position in France 
which was marked out for him. He re- 
mained in England. 

‘The Neapolitans betrayed his confi- 
dence; but the Greeks,—the noble 
Greeks, —whose resurrection charmed 
his latest days, are carrying into effect, 
at this moment, the counsels he gave 
them eighteen months ago in two Me- 
moirs, where all the energy of youth is 
United to all the prudence of age. And 


for Spain, whose invasion be condemned 
and abhorred, he wrote a general system 
of organization and defence ; but when, 
some days before his death, a friend 
asked a supplement for the offensive 
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part, he replied, “No: pass-not the 
Pyrenees ; my country is beyond them.” 

Such is Dumouriez's life, shortly and 
imperfectly sketched. An illness of a 
few days, unaccompanied by pain,—a 
rapid pbysical decline, which did not in- 
trude on bis fine understanding, nor his 
generous spirit,—bore him away, in the 
midst of religious consolations, from the 
eares of his friends, already become his 
children. On the day of his death he 
rose at eight o’clock, as usual he lay 
down at twelve, at the desire of his me- 
dical attendant ; and breathed his last 
at twenty-five minutes past two. 

He was short in stature, but well- 
formed; his countenance was agreeable; 
his eyes sparkling with brilliancy even 
to the last: he was full of kindness and 
gaiety, and bis mind was enriched with 
varied and extensive knowledge ; he un- 
derstood and spoke several languages ; 
his spirit was most generous, so generous 
as often to cause his embarrassment ; 
and his sensibility often found vent in 
tears when calamity was reported to 
him, and when he was severed from a 
friend. He had many friends: one of 
the dearest died three years ago, and not 
a day since had he failed to weep for 
him,—he spoke of Edward continually. 
He was the Duke of Kent ; and now 
they are re-united ! 

This most extraordinary man stood at 
one period of his life on the very pin- 
nacle of triumphant glory. His feats as 
a warrior make up the most splendid 
pages of modern history ; his name was 
a charm which gathered round it all the 
enthusiasm of millions; and he died in 
exile, as if to contrast the clamourous 
noise of popularity which accompanied 
his early career, with the calm stillness 
of solitude which surrounded his bed of 
death. His temper was singularly frank 
and generous ; his affections warm and 
cordial ; bis conversation full of strength 
and spirit, diversified with a variety of 
knowledge, and remarkable discrimina- 
tion of character. 





Mr. JAMES CONDER. 

March 22. After an illness of only 12 
hours, occasioned by the bursting of an 
internal abscess, and in his 61st year, 
Mr. James Conder, Haberdasher, of Ips- 
wich. This worthy and respectable man 
was the youngest son of the Rev, John 
Conder, D. D. pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Meeting of Protestant Dissenters, 
on the Pavement, Moorfields, London, 
and Divinity Tutor in the Dissenting 
Academy at Homerton, by Miss Flindell, 
of Ipswich. He was born at Mile-end, 
and educated at an eminent Dissenting 
School at Ware, in Hertfordshire, = 
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under the supérintendence of the Rev. 
Mf: French, a minister of the Unitarian 
persuasion. He married Miss Mary 
Noteutt, the 5th daughter of Mr. George 
Notceutt, of Ipswich, by whom he has 
left two sons and a daughter. 

The character of the deceased exhi- 
bited many amiable traits; and without 
any violation of truth it may be said, 
that as a father, a husband, and a 
friend, he was indulgent, kind, and af- 
fectionate, and throughout life adorned 
these situations by the uniform practice 
of every virtue. Of integrity unim- 
peached, and of a life and conversation 
that became the gospel of Christ, he 
studied to approve himself to God, and 
to evince his love to his Redeemer, by a 
rigid attention to every relative duty, 
and by a calm but persevering course of 
unaffected piety. His benevolence, found- 
ed on principle, and corroborated by 
habit, was not active at intervals, and 
at other times torpid and inert ; but his 
efforts to do good to every one around 
him were constant and uninterrupted. 
To many charitable institutions, of 
which he was a most active and efficient 
member, he gave an unremitted atten- 
tion, and watched over their interests 
witha parental solicitude, The idea ofthe 
establishment of a society, in the town 
of Ipswich, which is designated by the 
name of “ the Friendly Society,” from 
the benevolent nature of its object, was 
no svoner suggested to him, than it im- 
mediately engaged his active services ; 
and to him, beyond any individual mem- 
ber, it is indebted for that support and 
patronage which it has so deservedly 
obtained. ; 

His death was sudden and awful, and 
accompanied witlisevere bodily suffering ; 
but, under the providence of God, he 
was prepared for its approach, The 
manly fortitude and christian resigna- 
tion with which he met this agonizing 
event, was indeed highly commendable : 
the hope of the Gospel supported him 
under the trial, and by the firm reliance 
on the merits and mediation of a Saviour, 
his end was peace and joy. 

His remains were deposited in the 
cemetery of the MeetingHouse, in Tacket- 
street, Ipswich, amidst a mournful and 
attentive crowd of spectators ; where a 
just and well-drawn eulogium on the 
virtue and character of the deceased was 
pronounced by the Rev. Chas. Atkinson. 

Mr. Conder was-much attached to the 
study of Antiquities, and eager in their 
investigation and pursuit. He was in 
possession of an extensive numismatic 
collection, and his series of provincial 
tokens was probably unique. His col- 
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leetions, likewise, relative to the History 
of the County of Suffolk, were consider- 
able; and in the department of Picto- 
RIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, were ample, yet 
select. This, indeed, was his favourite 
pursuit ; and in the prosecution of it he 
spared no pains to bring it to complete 
perfection. 

He published a work of great utility 
to the provincial Jetton Collector, under 
the title of ** An Arrangement of Pro- 
vincial Coins, Tokens, and Medalets,’ 
issued in Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, within the last twenty years ; 
from the Farthing to the Penny size,” 
1799, 8vo, and two vols. sm. 4to.; a 
work on which considerable attention 
was bestowed to render it acceptable, 
and which the author’s own extensive 
collection could alone have enabled him 
to complete. 

His knowledge of the Dissenting His- 
tory and Interests of the county of Suf- 
folk was likewise deep and extensive, 
and enriched with a variety of anecdotes 
well calculated both for amusement and 
instruction. He had meditated, for 
some time past, on the suggestion of 
the writer of this brief memoir, an 
‘History of the Dissenting Establish- 
ments in the County, including Biogra- 
phical notices of their respective Minis- 
ters,” on the plan of that useful, enter- 
taining, and well-written work of Mr. 
Wilson’s, entitled, “the History and 
Antiquities of Dissenting Churches. and 
Meeting Houses in London, Westminster, 
and Southwark.” On the utility of 
such a work it is unnecessary to enlarge. 
To the Protestant Dissenter it has long 
been a desideratum, and would prove 
most highly valuable. It is, indeed, a 
matter of surprise, that while the Paro- 
chial Churches in the County, and the 
lives of their respective incumbents, 
have received ample illustration from 
the pen of the Antiquary and. histori- 
cal Churchman, the Sanctuaries of the 
Dissenters have been hitherto left en- 
tirely unexplored*, and the biography of 
their respective pastors unrecorded by 
the intelligent Won- conformist. 

Mr. Conder was a frequent contributor 
to many periodical publications; and 
his name is honourably recorded for as- 
sistance received in the preface to Wil- 
son’s ** History and-Antiquities of Dis- 
senting Churches,’* and Brook’s “ Lives 
of the Puritans.” 

History too seldom records the quiet 
excellencies of private individuals. The 
memory of those, indeed, who ‘* along 





* To this remark “ Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire” forms an exception, 
the 
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the cool sequestered vale of life have 
kept the noweless tenor of their way,” 
is too frequently doomed, after their 
short existence is terminated, to survive 
only in the recollection of their more 
immediate acquaintance. But the writer 
of this short biographical notice, who 
admired the virtues of the deceased, and 
was gratified by his friendship, is anxious 
that the quiet excellencies of a character, 
who had deservedly conciliated the es- 
teem of his neighbours and acquaintance, 
and. who, amid the cares of life, and the 
toils of businesg, had been ever mindful 
of, eternity, should not pass away unno- 
ticed, but be recorded for the imitation 
of others : and has, therefore, paid this 
humble but well-merited tribute to the 
memory of a much-respected friend, a 
sincere Christian, and a truly virtuous 
and honest man. 


Ipswich, March 29. J.F. 





Mrs. Anne Hostyn. 

Jan. 1. Aged 78, Anne Hoblyn, of 
Dawlish, widow of the late Rev. John 
Hoblyn, Vicar of Newton St. Cyres, in 
Devonshire, universally beloved, and 
jamented by her family and friends, 
Gifted with strong intellectual powers, 
she sustained a character eminent for 
the performance of social and religious 
duties ; she was generous and hospi- 
table to her friends, benevolent and 
charitable to the poor, most tender and 
affectionate to her family and relations ; 
she was pious, without ostentation ; de- 
vout and regular in the discharge of her 
religious duties, without enthusiasm ; 
and warmly attached to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Church of England, 
without bigotry. In her whole demeanor 
Religion appeared with a graceful and 
cheerful aspect, and her life was an ex- 
emplification of her principles. During 
a very protracted illness, her humility 
of mind and resignation to the Divine 
Will were most conspicuous, and her 
departure was that of a true Christian, 
in serenity and peace, 


CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

March 14. At Prince Edward’s Island, 
the Rev. Zheophilus Des Brisay, upwards 
of 50 years Clergyman of the Established 
Church in - —. : 

May 5. t his Rectory, South > 
aged 66, the Rev. Witaen Denvell Mean: 
berd, M. A. Rector of that parish, with 
Kettlesby annexed, co. Lincoln. He was 
of College, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of M. A. June 21, 1781; and 
was ted to the above livings in 1806 
by ca W. Amcots, Bart. 

May 5. After a short illness, at Thorn- 
bury, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Richard 
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Slade, M. A. formerly student of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he took his degree 
of M. A. Nov. 12, 1789; Vicar of Thorn- 
bury, with the Chapels of Old on Se- 
vern and Fatfield annexed, Rural of 
Dursley Deanery, and one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the county of 
Gloucester. He was presented to the Vicar- 


age of Thornbury with the above lries 
annexed in 1798, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 


May 9. At the Vicarage, Bolton-in-the 
Sent os. Westmorland, aged 73, the Rev. 
James Taylor, who had been 50 years 
Curate of that parish. 

May 16. At Oxford, aged 72, the Rev. 
George Thomson, D.D. Principal of Edmund 
Hall, Oxford, and Vicar of Bramley and the 
united parishes of Milford and Hordle, 
Hants. He was of Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, where he took his degrees of M.A. 
1776; B.D. 1797; D.D. 1800. He was 
presented to the Vicarage of Bramley in 
1800 by Queen’s College, Oxon; and in 
the same year nominated Principal of Ed- 
mund’s Hall; which nomination is likewise 
in the Provosts and Fellows of Queen's 
College ; which body, in 1808, presented 
him to the united livings of Milford and 
Hordle. 

May 22. At the Rectory of Blymhill, 
co. Stafford, aged 90, the Rev. Samuel 
Dickenson, Rector of that place, and a 
learned and ingenious naturalist. He was 

resented to the above Rectory in 1777, by 

- Heaton, and J. Fowler, Esqrs. To the 
Rev. Stebbing Shaw’s valuable History of 
Staffordshire he was of great assistance, by 
kindly exerting his classical abilities, and 
throwing much light upon the various ves- 
tiges of the Romans in that county; and 
by communicating a catalogue of plants 
found in the county, rendered essential ser- 
vice in the botanical and agricultural de- 
partments. His son, who is a great Zoolo- 
gist, communicated to the same work the 
article on Zoology. 

May 24. Aged 84, the Rev. James 
Birch, B.D. He was of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. 17644 
B.D. 1773. 

May 24. At the Vicarage-house, St. 
Stephen’s, Coleman-street, aged 70, the 
Rev. Thomas Francis Twigg, many years 
Curate, and 33 years Vicar and evening 
lecturer of that parish, being elected in 
1790, by the parishioners. He was of St. 
John’s College, Cambri where he pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1777; M. A. 1780; B, D. 
1788. 

Lately. Rev. Wm. Barton, Rector of Win- 
dermere, Westmorland, to which nae he 
was presented in 1790, by Sir M. Le Flem- 
ing, 

Ke the Vicarage-house, Histon, Cam- 
bridgeshire, aged 32, the Rev. Robert 
Brough, M. A, of Corpus Christi College, 


Cambridge. 
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DEATHS. 
Lowpon anv its Environs. 
Lately. At Kentish Towa, aged 75, G. 


Jackson, esq. 

March 21. M. Du Mitand, a native of 
France, teacher of the French language. 
He published a “‘Treatise on Lan “ie 
‘« Prospectus and Explanation of a Plan 
to simplify the Grammatical System of 
the ten principal Euro; Languages, and 
also the Greek and in,” 1805, 8vo; 
«¢ Letter to the National Institute of France, 


explanatory of the Prospectus,” 1805, 8vo. 

May 7. At Hammersmith, aged 33, W. 
Hall, esq. 

May 9. Mr. Wm. Norbury, of Brent- 
ford. He lost his wife about two months 
since, after a short and severe illness of two 
hours, and never recovered the shock. 

May 17. In her 26th year, Mary, wife 
of Cornelius Hanbury, and only child of Wm. 
Allen, of Plough-court, Lombard-street. 

May 19. At Norwood-green, 74, John 
Jones, esq. 

May 20. In Norton-street, aged 84, the 
widow of the late Daniel Foulston, esq. 

May 21. At Kennington, aged 60, Ri- 
chard Cheslyn, esq. 

May 22. In Charlotte-street, aged 72, 
the relict of late R. Mounsey, esq. 


May 25. In Grosvenor-place, aged 66, 
the widow of late Major-general John 
Bayard. 

t Lambeth, aged 70, C. Destrade, esq. 

May 26. In Beaufort-buildings, Lieut. 
Geo. Macrae, R:N. 


Mr. Joseph Fowler, of Clement’s Inn, 
solicitor. 

May 27. At Hampstead, 90, John Ed- 
kins, esq. 

May 29. In Kensington-square, aged 
73, Mr. Wm. Marriott, many years of 
Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 

June 2. In Great James-street, Bed- 
ford-row, aged 61, Mr. Thomas Edwards, 
many years a respectable law stationer, near 
the Temple Church, as his father had been 
before him. 

June 3. At Lower Edmonton, Jane 
Mary, wife of the Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, 
Rector of Allhallows Staining, leaving a 
family of ten children. 

Aged 55, William Hannam, esq. of Co- 
vent-garden, solicitor. 

June 5. At Kensington, aged 71, Fran- 
cis Magniac, esq. 

June 17. In Earl-street, Blackfriars, 30, 
Mary, wife of Mr. P. C. J. Brent. 

June 18. At Wimbleton, Samuel Char- 
tens Somerville, esq. W. S. Edinburgh, and 
of Low Wood, Roaburgh-street, second son 
of the Rev. Dr. Somerville, of Jedburgh. 

At his house in Devonshire-street, Port- 
tund-place, William Gordon, esq. of Cam- 
belton, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
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June 19, Safiats eer ge ag 
oungest son rancis Gregg. . 
Shinwers” Hall. ¥ ay, 


June 25. At the Dowager Viscountess 
Sidney's, in -street, South Audley- 
street, Mrs. ia Wilhelmina Williams, 


Sub-Treasurer of the Adult Orphan Institu- 
tion. 

BuckincuaMsuire.—June 16. At Penn, 
aged 94, Mr. Edmund Groove. 

Devonsuirs.—At Templar's Lodge, on 
the aan at we ee | after a most 
severe and painfu three ‘ 
Thomas Henry Harbin, esq. formecly of 
Corsica Hall, co. Sussex, and twenty years 
Magistrate for that county. 

Essex.—At Walthamstow,-Mrs. Millett, 
relict of the late G, Millett, esq. 

GLoucEsTERSHIRE.—June 21. Sarah, the 
wife of Richard Critchett, esq. of Chariton 
Kings, Gloucestershire. 

Hampsnire.— June 20. At Alton, Re- 
becca, widow of W. Parker Terry, esq. and 
daughter of the late Benjamin White, esq. 
formerly of Fleet-street and of Selborne. 

Hunts.—June 29. At her eldest son's 
house, Huntingdon, Mrs. Wilson, of Russell 
square, Yee relict of Thomas Wilson, 
esq. of Brampton, Huntingdonshire. 

‘Tave—eap James Hallet, esq. of 
Higham, near Canterbury, and of Dunmow, 
Essex ; dson of Sir James Hallet, a ci- 
tizen of London, 

LeicesTERsuire.—June 20. The wife 
of Thomas Gisborne, esq. of Quorndon. 

June 22. At Hallaton, aged 56, Wm. 
Dent, esq. 

Lincotysutre,— June 15. At Baston 
Cottage, G. Norton, esq. aged 56. 

Norrorx.—June 16. Aged 17, William 
John, the eldest son of oot. John Sur- 
tees, of Barham Rectory. 

June 22. At Lynn, Mrs. Baker, relict 
of Samuel Baker, esq. late of that place. 

Sussex.—June 21. At Arundel, aged 
76, Joseph Coote, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 68, G. Field, esq. of 
don, Surrey. 

ORCESTERSHIRE.—At her house in Col- 
lege-green, much lamented by her relatives 
and friends, Mrs. Isaac, relict of Elias Isaac, 
esq. banker, of Worcester. 

‘Wonnemen--etie, Aged 96, Joseph 
Mason, esq. of Gargrave, formerly one of 
the most eminent graziers in Craven. It is 
not remembered that ever he had a day's 
sickness previous to that which caused his 
dissolution, and he retained his faculties to 
the last moment of his existence. 

Scortanp.—April 24. At Braham Cas- 
tle, the Hon. oline Mackenzie, third 
dau. of the late Lord Seaforth. 

Wates.—May 15. Henry Jackson, esq- 
of Lower Sketty, Swansea. 

Irevann.—March 14. In Hareourt-street, 
Dublin, aged 65, Fownes Disney, esq. 
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P. 565. A handsome and appropriate 
monument has within a few days been erect- 
ed in the Abbey Church, Bath, as a tri- 
bute of respect from several friends who 
highly valued the professional zeal and pri- 
vate character of the late Rev. Josiah 
Thomas, Archdeacon of Bath. The de- 
sign and execution reflect great credit on 
the talents of the sculptor, Mr. Gahagan, 
of London—a figure of Truth holding the 
shield of Faith in one hand, and in the 
other a Bible, resting on a pillar emblematic 
of the Church, and bearing on its shaft a 
Greek quotation from Timothy, c. 3. v. 15. 
The entablature bears the following inscrip- 
tion : 

Jostat Tuomas, A. M. 
Archidiacano Bathoniensi, 

Regiae Majestati a Sacris, 
Residerii ac Reverential. Cavssa 
Fecere Complvres. 

Anno Sacro mpcccxxil. 


VOL. XCII. PART I. 
P. 183. In Sept. last, was erected in the 
Church at Witham, co. Essex, to the me- 
mory of the late Archdeacon Jefferson, a 
handsome but simple monumental tablet, 
executed by Mr. J. Soward, of Tottenham- 
court-road, and inscribed with the following 
just and appropriate Epitaph from the pen 
of the Rev. George Preston, M.A. Rector 
of Lexden, Essex: 
*¢In memory of 
the Venerable and Reverend 
Joseph Jefferson, M.A, and F. A.S, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, 

Rector of Weeley, and Vicar of this Parish, 
who departed this life December 28th, 1821, 
aged 61 years; 
and was buried at King’s Langley, 
in the County of Hertford. 


His public virtues let his works attest ; 
Lo! yonder Schools for village youth 
design’d, 
Lo ! too yon Hospital dispensing rest 
To the diseas’d, and maim’d, and halt, 
and blind ! 


His private virtues need no record here, 
For long shall mourning memory proclaim 
His fervent piety, his faith sincere, 
His deeds of mercy that endear his name.’ 


Sir Joun Sitvester, Bart. 
P. 371. The Lord Chancellor, on com- 


municating to the Lord Mayor, his Ma- 
jesty’s approbation of his election, took 
the opportunity of paying the following 
well-deserved compliment to the memory 
of the late Sir John Silvester, Baronet. 

*¢ It was impossible to advert to the last 
Mayoralty without making some allusion to 





the death of a most meritorious officer and 
excellent man—the late Recorder, Sir John 
Silvester. That worthy person had, by the 
will of God, been removed from a world in 
which he had done much good, to another 
in which nothing but good could be done. 
Humanity was one of his most conspicuous 
virtues. The laborious and awful duties he 
had to perform were always executed with 
abundant feeling, and on those painful oc- 
casions when he had to receive the Royal 
Order with respect to those who had vio- 
lated the laws of their country, he always 
approached the Throne with the hope that 
“mercy would season justice.’ Never had 
he failed in recommending that the rigour 
of the law should yield to that other prin- 
ciple which ‘became the Throned Monarch 
better than his Crown,’ and that those 
who had forfeited their claims to remain 
longer in society should be again put to the 
test.” In the course of his observations 
the Lord Chancellor seemed much agitated. 
When he spoke of the late Recorder his 
eyes filled with tears. 

P. 472. The Will of the late Countess 
Fitzwilliam was proved in the Prerogative 
Court in Doctors’ Commons, 26th June, by 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who, as the husband, be- 
came administrator, with the Will annexed, 
there being no executor appointed ; nor is 
it stated by what deed or power her ladyship 
was enabled to execute such an instrument. 
It contains but very few legacies, the chief 
of which is 2,000/. to Caroline Dun- 
das. e personal estate is sworn by his 
lordship to be under 20,000/. but there is 
no disposition of residue. The Will is 
dated Wentworth, 30th July, 1817. 

P. 562. The Will of the late Right 
Honourable Countess Dowager Grey has 
been proved in the Prerogative Court in 
Doctors’ Commons, by the oath of the 
Right Hon. Charles Earl Grey, the son, 
sole executor. The personal estate was 
sworn to be under 30,0002. value. The 
leasehold house in Hertford-street, May- 
fair, (her ladyship’s town residence) she has 
bequeathed to her son, the Hon, Lieut.- 
Gen. Henry George Grey, with the excep- 
tion of the plate, china, and pictures. To 
her son, the Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart. 
Commissioner of his Majesty’s Dock-yard 
at Portsmouth, 2,000/. To the widow of 
her late son, Col. William Grey, 5,0001. for 
life, with reversion of the principal to her 
children. ‘To her son, the Rev. w. Grey, 
8,0001. in addition to the sum advanced him 
ou his marriage. Her daughters Lady Eli- 
zabeth Whitbread and Lady Hannah Ellice 
are the residuary Legatees. Liberal pro- 
vision is made for servants. Date of the 


Will April 21, 1821. 
INDEX. 
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*,* All the leading Names of the OwtTuaRy are distinctly entered in the 
** Index to the Essays.” 





ACCENTUATION of proper names in 
English 136 

Accidents: at Malta by suffocation 363, 
461. at Caleutta by floods 462. by 
a cannon ball 581 

Africa, discoveries in the interior of 163. 
intelligence from 462. extended inter- 
course with recommended 501 

Agistment Tithe, case of 174 

Agricultural Distress, speculations on 
Noticed 2. county meetings on 79. 
remarks on 135, 212 

Aikin, Dr. A. memoir of 85 

Air, on different currents in the 399 

Aldborough, Earl of, death of 372 

Aldus, typographical productions of 348, 
482 


Alexander, Dr. A. memoir of 84 

Allen, Sir J. notice of 109 

Allibond, Dr. John, feast of 307 

Altar Piece, curious one described 9 

Altitudes, new method of taking 351 

Amaranthus, derivation of 602 

America, intelligence from 77, 172, 268, 
363, 559,640. climate of 525. po- 
pulation ib. 

America, South, description of 527 

Amethyst, derivation of 602 

Ancient Anecdotes, 40, 503 

Angerstein, J. J. memoir of 377 

Angler, Walton’s Complete, beauties of 
416 

Anglo-Saxon Church, at Kilpeck 2 

Animals, on cruelty to 589, 598. sug- 
gestions to prevent cruelty to 599 

Anne, Queen, statue of at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral 504 

Anniversaries, of Charitable Institutions, 
intention of 499 

“ Annual Biography,” corrected 491 

Antiquaries, Society of, annual election 
353 

Apple Trees, method of grafting 633 

Apprentices at Sea, bill for protecting 
265 

Arms, Coats of, utility of 313 

Arts and Science, on the mutability of 
National Grandeur in 113, 226, 309, 
513 

Arts, Society for encouraging, meeting of 
560 

Arundel Canal, opened 560 

Ashburton, Lord, memoir of 372. no- 
tice of 482 

Ashton, John, descent wanted 328 

Asia, intelligence from 172, 462 

Asiatic Society, objects of 352 

Assaye, vatule of, described 153 


Audits, Quarterly, intention of 497 

Austria, censorship in 452 

Bagatelles, or poetical trifles 15 

Baie Bay, description of 448, 420 

Bailey, Old, two Courts adopted at 642 

Bailey, Peter, memoir of 473 

Balloon, ascension from Oxford 641 

Bampfylde, Sir C. W. memoir of 469 

Bank Stock, iuterest of reduced 270 

Basailtic Rocks, near Catania, described 17 

Bath, literary and scientic institution at 
364, 560 

Bath, Roman, found at Farley 113 

Bayning, Paul, notice of 108 

Barham, Baroness, death of 468 

Barley, ports opened for 559 

Baronetages, ancient, notices of 290 

Baronets, recent creations of 40, 204 

Barry, H. death of 571 

Bartiam, Rev. J. memoir of 281 

Beauchamp, Earl, death of 466 

Beckwith, Gen. Sir G. memvir of 372 

Beer, Sale of, bill for 261 

Bellamy, J. on the age of Christ 10 

Belt Family, of Bossal, account of 489 

Benbow, Col. notice of 194 

Benton, Northumberland, account of 18 

Bernadotte, character of 55 

** Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis,”” commended 
488 

Bingley, Rev. W. memoir of 472 

Birds, curivus, killed 173 

Bizerta, description of 322 

Black Vomit, on contagion of 399 

Blagdon, Sir C. memoir wanted 2 

Blair, Mr. notices of 213 

Blantyre, Lady, death of 83 

Blood, circulation of 163 

Blow-pipe, newly invented 162 

Blunt, Arundel, descent of ? 194 

Bonaparte, St. history of noticed 633 

Book Piates, remarks on 198 

Borthwick, W. M. case of 553 

Botanical Words, derived from Greek 
322, 601 

Botany, advantages of 243 

Bouchier Chair, arms on 400 

Bowyer, William, biographical notice of 
109 

Breos, Reginald de, Lord of Brecon, ac- 
count of 394 

Bridge, London, new one to be erected 
642 

Bridge, Suspension, across the Tamar 559 

Bridges Family, notices of 2 

Briefs, remarks on 194 

Bristol, Philosophical Institution at 68 

Britons, Ancient, houses of 69 





Browne, 
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Browne, Sir J. notice of 108 
Buckingham, Duke, original letters of 99 
Dukedom of, queries re- 





specting 286 
- Church, heraldic window 





at 163 

Bucknall, Dr. H. death of 281 

Bull fights, in Spain, description of 299, 
587 


Buonaparte, anecdotes of 155. animad- 
versions on the character of 59] 
Burleigh, Lord, original letter to 517 
Cabriolets, introduction of 463 
Cage for Scolding Women 233 
Calcutta, Mission House and Schools at31 
Cambridge University, Prize Essays 66, 
160, 256, 541 : 
Campan, Madame, biographical notices 
of 239 
Campbell, Sir Ilay, memoir of 569 
Canal Shares, prices of 95, 191, 287, 
383, 479, 575 
Cannibalism, in New Zealand 364 
Canterbury, Abp. household of in the 
16th century 533. hospitality of 534 
Cappe, Mrs. memaoir of 146 
Carthage, Modern, visits to 324 
Castlecoote, Baron, death of 375 
Cathedral Schools, account of 309 
Catholic Claims, disc ion on 360 
Caulfield, Lord, death of 383. character482 
Cavern, extraordinary in America 172 
Censor, No. XIV. Dr. Allibond’s Feast 307 
Censorship, in Austria 452 
» Court of, delays in 553 
Chanting, revival of recommended 398 
Characters of Nations 119 
Charitable Institutions, on the manage- 
ment 402, 497 
Charm, wonderful effect of 214 
Chaucer’s Tomb, anecdote of 226 
Child, extracted from the womb after 
the mother was shot 581 
Chimney Swallow, natural history of 209 
China, intelligence from 268. state of 
the military of 605 
China, Old, dissertation on 597 
Cholera Morbus, progress of 118 
Cholmeley, Sir Roger, memoirs of 238 
Christ, age of at the Crucifixion 10, 406 
Christian, E. memoir of 569 
Christian Names, derivation of 32, 199, 
227, 395 
Christiana, singular custom of giving a 
receipt 633 
Christianity, superiority of 515 
Churchwardens’ Rates, remarks on 130 
Circuits, Spring 175 
Clans of Scotland, list of 216 
Clergy, vindication of 98. right of to 
tithes 397 
Cloth, Water proof, discovery of 548 
Coats of Arms, utility of 313 
Cochrane, Rev. J. A. death of 281 
Collectors for Charitable Institutions, du- 
ties of 498 





College of Arms, utility of 313 
Colley Family, notices of 40 
Colley, Major, notice of 194 
Colombia, trade of protected 174 
Conder, James, memoir of 648 
Congress of Verona, parliamentary dis- 

cussion on 358, 360, 456 
iptions, Buonaparte’s plan of 
adopted in rer 55 

Constable, Sir T. H. C. memoir of 470 

Cooke, Rev. Dr. J. death of 281. anec- 
dote of 424 

Rev. John, memoir of 572 
Cooper, Rev. T. memoir of 571 

Copper Indians, anecdotes of 430 

Copper Mine River, discovery of 429 

Corbet, Bp. poems of 308 

Sir Corbet, memoir of 470 

Corn, Smut in, method of preventing 633 
Coronation Exj ion on 555 
Cosmorama, description of 546 
Cotton Trade, prosperous state of 78 

Twist, great demand for 559 
Cotton’s Fishing House, described 603 
County History, Compendium of 407, 

493, 583 

County Meetings, irregularity of 125 
Courtown, Countess of, death of 468 
Cowper, Hon. E. S. death of 281 
Criminal Laws, discussion on 551 

Cripples, on the cure of 528 

Criticism, False, evils of 511 

Periodical, observations on 219 
Crown, on debts due to 120, 303, 304 
Crucifixion, age of Christ at 10, 406 
Cruelty to Animals, remarks on 589, 598. 

on the prevention of 599 
Cumberland, soi-disante Princess of, high 
pretensions 560. parliamentary inves- 
tigation637. pretensions vindicated 642 
Curfew Bell, custom of tolling 582 
Currency, Mr. Western’s Motion on 555 
Currents, in the Air and Ocean 399 
Cyclopean Architecture, remains of in va- 
rious parts of the world 109 
Cyclops, account of 109 
— Seventy [Veeks, remarks on 10, 
40 

Dartmoor, notices of 354 
Davies, Tom, bookseller, anecdote of 139 
Davison, W. notices of 522 
De Coster, anecdotes of 251 
Dedburbury, where situated? 482 
Deer, American lidian mode of killing 

430 

Delambre, Chev. death and character 29 
Denmark, intelligence from 640 
Deodands, practice of, defended 121. 

explanation of 396 

Dionysius, anecdote of 503 
Dissenters, society for protecting 520 
Dog-rib Indians, anecdotes of 430 
Dorchester Church, Oxon, account of 297 
Dove, River, description of 603 
Downes, the prompter, notices of 488 

Downes Family, where existing? 290 

Drogheda, 
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Drogheda, Marg. memoir of 83 

Drogo, Fountain of, inquiries after 98 

Drownfont, St. Mary de, Abbey of, ac- 
count of 25, 98 

Ducket, Ralph, murder of 306 

Dudley and Ward, Visc. memoir of 466 

Duloe, Cornwall, monumental inscrip- 
tions from 516 

riez, Gen, anecdotes of 608. me- 

moir of 645 

Dunster Castle, siege of 494 

Dupre, Dr. E. death and character 380 

Dyer’s Privileges of Cambridge Univer- 
sity ? 290 

Dyke Family, biograph. notices of 580 

Dysart, Countess of, death of 374 

Eamer, Sir J. memoir of 471 

Earth, on the figure of 627. on the 
stability of 634 

Easter Dues, legality of 520 

Edmonton Fair, abolition of 590 

Edwards, G. death of 569 

Egerton Family, notices of 482 

Eglesfield, Robert, pedigree wanted 386 

Egypt, French army in 54. discoveries 
in 161. hieroglyphic writings of ex- 
plained 352 

Electric Fluid, experiment with 269 

Elizabeth, Queen, anecdotes of 536 

Eltham Palace, Kent, dilapidated state 
of 424 

Englefield, Sir H. C. character of 68 

Englishmen buried abroad 216, 296, 607. 
at Rome 217,412. at Venice 328,413 

Enlistment Bill, Foreign, discussion on 


359 

Epitaphs of Englishmen buried at Rome 
217, 412 

Esquimaux Indians, manners of 291 

Eustace Family, titles of noticed 386 

Everton, co. Lancaster, account of 204 

Extents of the Crown, on the laws of 
120, 303, 304 

Fabius Maximus, anecdote of 503 

Fairs, injurious tendency of 400, 590. 
act for suppressing 463 

Fashions, origin of peculiar ones 424 

Finance, state of 169 

Finch, Sir J. original letter from 492 

Fire Engine, newly invented 548 

Fires, theatre at Munich 171. at Can- 
ton 268. in Bedford-street 642 

First Fruits, ecclesiastical revenue of 357 

Fitzwilliam, Countess, will of 652 

Fly Leaves, No. Vil. Rump Songs 23. 
VIII. Old Scotch Music 122. IX. 
Chaucer’s Tomb 226; Thomson thePoet 
227. X. Bp. Corbet’s Poems 308. XI. 
Complete Angler 416. XII. Shaks- 


peare’s son-in-law 502;Prior’sPoems503. 


Fonthill Abbey, furniture of 79 

Forman, Capt. W. on the tides 152. on 
the figure of the earth 627 

Frampton Family, inquiries respecting 508 

France, intelligence from 170, 265, 361, 
459, 556 


Fruit Trees, method of grafting 633 

Foulkes, Major Thomas, who? 290 

Fundholders, cause of, defended 241 

Gage, Sir T. biographical notices of 607 

Galita, description of 323 

Game Laws, Committee appointed for 
considering 265 

ee Houses, convictions for keeping 
1 

Gardner, Lady, death of 468 

——— Viscounty of, noticed 290 

Garrick's Library, sale of 353, 451 

Gas, improvements in 163 

Gas Lights, report respecting 548 

Gascoigne, Thos. memoir of 184 

Geography of the Earth, remarks on 103 

George III. Library of, given by His pre- 
sent Majesty to the Nation 547 

George, Sir R. death of 471 

German Universities, licentiousness of 
161 

Germany, intelligence from 171 

Glebe Lands, whether tithable? 97, 
liability to tithes 213 

Glenbervie, Lord, memoir of 467 

Globe, on the figure of 627. on the 
stability of 634 : 

Gold, fluctuations in the prices of 340 

Goletta, a Turkish fortress, described 323 

Gordon, Lord Wm, death of 468 

Sir Adam, anecdote of 444 

Sir W. D. death of 471 

Gough, Richard, vindication of 537. his 
house ih, 

Gray, C. G. memoir of 89 

Greece, intelligence from 77, 268, 462, 
557, 640. constitution of 557 

Greek Adjectives, derivation of 322, G01 

Greek Article, disquisition on 415 

Greeks, Public subscriptions for assist- 
ing 463. character of in 1674, 492 

Green, Amos, notices of 16, 124, 290. 
letter from 303 

Grey, Countess, will of 652 

Griffiths, Col. melancholy death of 642 

Gun Trade, improvements in 173 

Gunning, Sir G. W. death of 469 

Halli, Henry, curious anecdote of 331 

Dr. J. notices of 502 

Handwriting of Ladies censured 130. 
defended 216 

Harberton, Viscountess, death of 183 

“* Harmonicon,” song in, noticed 125 

Harrocks, John, memoir of 378 

Hart, Sir P. biographical notices 579 

Havannah, description of 525 

Hawkins, Sir J. anecdotes of 138 

Haydon’s Pictures, sale of 548 

Hearne, Samuel, expedition to the Polar 
Seas 429 

Hedingham Castle, notice of 108 

Heraldry, on the utility of 506 

Heraid’s College, advantages of 313 

Herculaneum, public-houses at, de- 
scribed 256 

Heriots, explanation of 396 
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Herschel, Sir W. genius of 68 

Hess, Dr. J. L. Von, memoirs of 472 

Heurtley, Archibald, memoir of 90 

Hey, Wm. death of 89 

Hibernian Society, anniversary of 463 

Hickman, Thos. biographical notices of 
328 

Hieroglyphics, elucidation of 70. disco- 
veries in 352 

Hirundines, British, natural history of 
209, 401 

Hoblyn, Anre, death and character 650 

Holme, co. Norfolk, account of 393 

Holyroodhouse, Lord, inquiries respect- 
ing 200. biographical notices of 290, 
294 

Horses, cruelty to 589 

Houses of the Antient Britons 69 

Horse-shoes, practice of nailing to the 
foremast of ships noticed 16 

House of Lords, new entrance described 
210. censured 589 

House Signs, on the origin of 600 

Hlumbert, Gen, death of 471 

Hundred, derivation of 112 

Hurd, Bp. elegance of his writings 4 

Hutton, Dr. C. memoir of 228. character 
231. memoir corrected 296 

Hydrophobia, fatal instance of 269 

JTbbetson, Mrs. A. death and character 474 

Indo-Latin Orthography, specimen of, 
noticed 632 

Iona, Island of, account of 211 

Ipswich Priory, ancient crypt discovered 
326 

Ireland, state of the established Church 
of 263. volunteer corps of 264. Tithe 
Composition Bill discussed 361, 459, 
552. disturbed state of 364, 463, 559, 
639. education recommended 422. 
expenses of paupers from 641, marble 
quarries found in 559, 641 

Isabella Colour, origin of 423 

Iturbide, abdication of 363 

James I. Progresses of, queries respect- 
ing 294 

Jefferson, Archdeacon, monument to 652 

Jenner, Dr. anecdotes of 104, memoir 
of 179 

Jerba, visit to 325 

John the Baptist, a head of, noticed 295 

Johnson, Dr. letter respecting the library 
of George III. 347 

Keith, Lord, memoir of 273. baronies 
of noticed 386 

Kemble, J. P. memoir of 227 . 

Kempe, John, death of 569. memoir of 
603 

King, Sir A. B. examination of 55} 

King’s Property Bill, discussion on 537 

King’s Weir, notice of 418 

Kingsmill, Sir R, death of 471 

Kingston, Countess of, death of 374 

Knighthood, depreciation of 138 

Ladies, hand-writing of, censured 130, 
defended 216 
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. Lambe, W. death of 570 
Lampedusa, description of 325 


Lancashire, histery of, 
early barons of 321. 
history of 505. 
559 

Landholders, defence of 135 

Lane Family, notices of 2 

Langton, Thos. information requested 2 

Baron, notice of 320 

Lascar, interment of one described 80 

Latham House, siege of 298 

Law, John, notice of 216 

Lawson, Mr. death of 570 

Lefevre, C. S. death of 570 

Leigh, Lord, notices of 281, 326 

Lenoir, Mrs. poetical productions 582 

Lewis, William, memoir of 185 

Library, Royal, given to the Nation 161. 
Parliamentary Report respecting 347. 
Dr. Johnson’s letter relative to dis- 
posal of ib. 357 

Lilford, Lady, death of 375 

Lincoln Cathedral School, account of 309 

Lindsey, Mr. anecdotes of 148 

Linosa, description of 322 

Literary Fund, anniversary of 451 

Literary Residences, remarks on 45 

Literature, modern, remarks on 219 

Royal Society of, objects of 
413,543. defence of 530 

Lithograpky, stone quarry found for 634 

Liverpool, ancient and modern history of 
18, 105, 201 

Llorente, Don Juan, memoir of 566 

Lockswell, Wilts, remarkable spring at 25 

London, worthies of 108 

London Bridge, new one to be erected 
642 

Long, Lady C. T. death of 183 

Looe, East and West, description of 233. 
ancient seals of described 306 

Lords, House of, new entrance to, de- 
scribed 210. censured 589 

Lord’s Prayer, importance of 344 

Loring, Archdeacon, memoir of 376 

Louvain Arms, remarks on 40) 

Lucy, Rev. John, descent of 194 

Lullingstone, Kent, account of 577 

Lupinus, derivation of 601 

Macclesfield, Countess, death of 83 

M’ Nab, Dr. death of 378 

Madrid occupied by the French 556 

Magnetism, Polar, remarks on 123 

Maiden Bradley Priory, ancient seal of, 
described 306 

Maita, melancholy accident at 363, 461 

Mamelukes, military skill of 54 

Manners, Gen, R. memoir of 567 

Mannix, Sir H. memoir of 84 

Mansel, Bp. biographical notices of 491 

Mantuan Vase, description of 548 


Man és, ancient, described 632 

Hartte, imvy discovered in Ireland 
559, 641 

Marcet, Dr, A. character of 68 
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Marcus Marcellus, anecdote of 504 
or Antoinette, biographichal notices 


of 240 
— » Prices of 95, 191,287,383, 479, 
Marks Hail, notice of 102 
Marriage Laws, Report of the Commit- 
tee for investigating 458, 552 
Martin, natural history of the 209, 401 
Chinese, described 606 
Maxwell, Mrs. death and character 473 
Meath, Bp. of, memoir of 276 
Mediterranean, Journal of a Midship- 
man in 323, 419 
Mermaids, existence of defended 34, 
history of 35—39. exposure of 314 
Merrick Family, notices of 113 
Meteorological Diary 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 
Metropolitan Literary Institution, \ec- 
ture at 346 
Meurick, Bp. notice of 394 
Meyrick, Dr. Work on Ancient Armour 
noticed 98 
Middleton, Bp. criticisms of 415 
Middleton Scholarship proposed for 
Christ’s Hospital 290 
Midshipman, Journal of 323, 419 
Military of China, state of 605 
Milthouse, R. biographical notices of 101, 
** Blossoms”’ by, commended id. 
Mission House and Schools at Calcutta 31 
Monasteer, visit to 234 
Montagu, Vise'tess, death of 375 
Moore, Edward, on the-Poetry of 215 
Rev. Thomas, death and charac- 
ter 188, 379 
Moore's Loves of the Angels, remarks on 
30, 100 
Moreau, Buonaparte’s opinion of 156 
Morice, James, letter to Lord Burleigh 
517. biographical notices of ib. 
Mortality, Bill of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575 
Morton, C'tess, death of 468 
Mortuaries, explanation of 296 
Munday, E. M. character of 26 
Murray, David, death of 378 
John, notices of 216, 328 
Music, old Scotch, remarks on 122 
Mutability of National Grandeur 113,221, 
309, 513 
Mutiny Bill, discussion on 265 
Names, Christian, derivation of 32, 199, 
227, 395 
Names of Places explained 296 
Names, Proper, accentuation of 136 
Nash, S. death of 90 
National Debt, bequests for the payment 
of 270. plan for reducing 264, 485 
National Grandeur, on mutability of 113, 
221, 309, 513 
Nations, characters of 119 
Navy, importance of 195. plans for im- 
proving 196, 484. preparations in 269 
Gant, Mac, Suppl.Vol, XCI}I. Parr I, 
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Nelson Family, inquiries —— 508 

Vew Hail, Boreham, notice of 108 

New South Wales, prosperous state of 
462 

New Zealand, cannibalism in 364 

Newbolt, Sir J. death of 280 

Newtonian Philosophy, doubts respeéct- 
ing 627, 634 

Nicknames, political, anecdotes of 333 

Nollekens, J. memoir of 568 

North West Expedition, remarks on 7. 
reports of 161 

North West Land Expedition, account 
of 429, 431 

North West Passage, remarks on 123 

Norwich Cathedral, sculpture in 416 

Nubia, antiquities of 70 

Oats, ports opened for 559 

Ocean, on different currents in 399 

Ocham, Gulielmus de, inquiry after 482 

O’ Grady, Baron, charge against 637 

Ola — two Courts to be established 
at 

Old + antl Enfield, description of 427 

O’ Beirne, Bishop, memoir of 276 

O'Meara, Barry, criminal information 
moved against 174. rule refused 642. 
animadversions on his “ Voice from 
St. Helena” 591 

Otter-hunt, remarks on 417 

Ottoman Empire, prophetic destruction 
of 486 

Oxford University, prize essays 449, 541. 
number of degrees conferred 449. 
members expelled 560 

Pace, Lieut, G. memoir of 89 

Packets established betwixt Spain and 
England 365 

Pantelaria, description of 323 

Papal Empire, prophetic destruction of 
48 


7 
Parachute Rochet, described 174 
Parliament, opening of 167. proceed- 
ings in 167, 261, 357, 455, 551, 637 
Parochial Rates, when quashable 2 
Pauperism, extent of in Europe 634 
Paupers, Irish, expense of 641 
Pavement, Roman, discovery of at Thrux- 
ton 452, 559 
Pavements, Tesselated, discovered in 
Hampshire 631 
Pear Trees, method of grafting 633 
Peche Family, biographical notices of 578 
Pendulum, on the vibration of 628 
Periodical Criticism, observations on 219 
Petersfield, improvements in 78 
« Peveril of the Peak,” hints respecting 
102 
Pew-openers, defence of 212 
Philpot, Rev, C. memoir of 379 
Phrenology, remarks on 1&1 
Pictures, sale of Mr. Taylor's 547. sale 
of Mr. Haydon’s 548 
Pilchard Fishery, description of 234 
Places, names of, explained 296 . 
Plants, 
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Plante, Greek derivation of 322, 601 

Playfair, William, memoir of 564 + 

Ay eit modern, inferiority of 512 

» remarks on 123 

Peter Sea, land expedition to 429, 431 

Pompeii, shops at, described 255 

Poor Laws, bill for amending 641 

Poor Rates, observations on 135 

Porcelain, dissertation on 597 

Portman, E. B. memoir of 280 

Portsmouth, Lord, commission of lunacy 
against 174, 270 

Portugal, intelligence from 77,171,267, 
363, 557, 639. counter-revolution in 
557, 629 

Posilipo, description of 420 

Potatoe, when brought into England 244 

Powerscourt, Viscounty of, noticed 386 

Pozzuolo, description of 421 

Pratis, Abbey de, altar-piece of 9 

Preston, Sir 7’. death of 471 

Prior's Poems, fly-leaf in 503 

Progresses of King James, queries re- 
specting 200, 294 

Prophecies applicable to the present pe- 
riod 485 

Psalmody, defective state of 397, 482 

Pulpit Oratory, remarks on 151 

Pump Aspirant, description of 548 

Putnam, General, memvir of 321 

Pye, Jane, whose daughter? 386 

Quin, Lady G. C. death of 375 

Raleigh, Sir W. work of, noticed 194. 
anecdote of 334 

Rates, Parochial, when quashable 2 

Receipt, singular custom of giving 633 

Reciprocity Duties Bill, commmittal of 
554 

Reform, Parliamentary, hints for 126. 
remarks on 423 

Regent's Canal, tonnage of 80 

Reginald de Breos, account of 394 

Religien, on the mockery of 28, Buona- 
parte’s opinion of 254 

Representation, Scotch system of 552 

Revenue, annual statement 80, 169. 
quarterly statement 365 

Rhinoceros, skeleton of, found in Derby- 
shire 173 

Richardson, Rev. W. death of 377 

Richmond, Duke, queries respecting the 
title 294 

Roads, public and private 535 

Roberts, W. death of 571 

Rochford, Eari, original letter from 387 

Rocket, newly invented 174 

Rodney, Hon. J. death of 84 

Roman Bath, found at Farley 113 

Roman Antiquities, discovered at Thrux- 
ston near Andover 452, 559. in 
Hampshire 631. near York 633 


Rome, epitaphs on Englishmen buried at 

. » 217,412, antiquities found at 452, 632 
Roseberry, Countess, death of 374 

Roxburghe Club, meeting of 353. 
versary meeting 634 


anni- 
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Royal Academy, exhibition of 451 

Royal Library. See Library, Royal. 

Royal Society, anniversary of 68 

Royal Society of ome objects of 
413,543. defence of 5 

Rump Songs, notices of 3. 

Russia, literature of 633 

Sailing of Ships, improvements in sug- 
gested 483 

Sailors, superstitious observances of 16 

St. Bennet’s Abbey, at Holme, account of 
393 

St. David's, Bp. defence of 530 

St. Domingo, academy established at 633 

St. Margaret, different saints under the 
name 327 

St. Mary-le-Bow, ancient seal of de- 
scribed 305 

St. Nicholas Church, Liverpool, described 
105 

St. Nicholasad Macellum, London, parish 
of 34 

St. Olave Church, London, account of 
206, 315 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, Queen Anne’s sta- 
tue at 504 

St. Paul's Church, Shadwell, account of 
201 

St. Peter and St. Paul Priory, Ipswich, 
ancient crypt in discovered 326 

St. Vincent, Earl, memoir of 369 

Salisbury, Marquis, memoir of 563 

Salter, Sir J. notice of 109 

San Lorenzo, Duke of, reception in Lon- 
don 175 

Sund Martin, natural history of 401 

Sandford, W. memoir of 377 

Sarcophagus, human heart found in 352 

Saxon Literature, translations wanted482 

Scarabeus Vernalis, singular property of 
583 

Scilly Islands, state of 436 

Scolding Women, cage for described 233 

Scotch Music, Old, notices of 122 

Scotch System of Representation, 552 

Scotland, Clans of, with badges of dis- 
tinction 216 

Scripture Chronology, remarks on 10, 
405, 406 

Seals, ancient, described 305, 306 

Serres, Mrs. high pretensions of 560. 
parliamentary investigation 637. pre- 
tentions vindicated 642 

Severn, bridge to be erected over 365 

Shakspeare’s Son-in- law, notices of 502 

Ships, improvement in sailing suggested 
483 


Shipwreck, near Holywell 364 

Shenstone’s character of Thomson the 
poet 227 

Shenstonian Fly-leaf, 50 

Sheriff of Dublin eonsact i investigated551 

Sheriffs, list of 175 

Signs, House, on the origin of 600 

Silhouette, origin of the word 332 

Silk Manufacturer's Bill, 555 

Silk, 
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Pain sl Sir J. character of 652 

Slave Trade, queries respecting the abo- 
lition 194, motion for the abolition of 
458 

Smith, Ald. T. death and character 472 





108. public charities of 295, 414, 500 
Smut in Corn, method of preventing 633 
Smyth, Sir 7. memoir of 469 
Snow Storms, account of 173 
Soldiers of China, described 606 
Somersetshire, Compendium of History 

407, 493, 583 
Southampton, improvements in 78 
Spain, intelligence from 74, 170, 267, 

361, 459, 556, 639. ammunition sent 

te 270. account of the bull fights in 

299, 387. ancient manners of 386. on 

the situation of 423. public dinner in 

honour of the Ambassador of 270 
Spring Circuits 175 
Stage, mockery of religion on 29 
Stamford Free Grammar School, account 

of 580 
Standish, Capt. Miles, biographical no- 

tices of 518 
Family, noticed 321 
Stanley Abbey, account of 24, 98 
Steam Engine, newly invented 162 
Steam Navigation, to India 353 
Steam Ship, in America, described 162 
Stepney Chapel, description of 5 
Stecks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 364,480,576 
Stone "Indians, anecdotes of 430 
Stonehenge, origin and purposes of 127. 

observations on 317,509. opinions of 

early writers on 319. number of stones 

noticed 386 
Stothard, C. A. anecdotes of 251 
Strother Papers, notice of 98 
Stucley, Sir Lewis, anecdotes of 333 
Sun, dimensions of 162 
Surnames, on the origin of 33 
Surrey Institution, dissolution of 353. 

library sold 451 
Susa, description of 324. visit to 325 
Suspension Bridge, across the Tamay 559 
Swallows, natural history of 209, 401 
Swedenborg, curious circumstance rela- 

tive to 365 
Swift, natural history of the 401 
Switzerland, intelligence from 363 
Sykes, Sir M. M, memoir of 375. family 

of noticed 482 
Symes, J. epitaph on 120 
Syria, earthquake in 100 
Talbot, Rev. C. memoir of 379 
Tamar, suspension bridge across 559 
Tate, Dr. monument to 133 
Taunton, literary institution at 163 
Taxation, reduction of 369, observa- 

tions on 609 
Taylor, G. W- sale of pictures 547 
——— Ars. death of 571 
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Tesselated. Pavement, discovered in 
Hampshire 631 

Theatrical Register, 79, 1%6, 463 

—— , Rev. J. monument erected to 

52 

Thomson, James, Shenstone’s character 
of 297. inscription to ib. 

Thornton, Col. memoir of 567 

Thorp, Samuel, death of. 183 

Thorpe, Mr. Sheriff of Dublin, paclia- 
mentary charges against 455, 457, 458 

Tides, new theory of 152 

Tintern Abbey, on the ruins of 114 

Tithes, origin and defence of 197. on the 
liability of glebe lands to213. plan of 
collecting disapproved 213, 519. state 
of in Ireland 262, 263, meeting to 
repeal the act relating to the Londen 
Clergy 270. right of the Clergy to 
397. Commutation. Bill for Ireland 
459, 552, 553, 554 

Torrington, Fiscountess, death of 468 

Toulon, siege of 54 

Towers, Octagonal, general date of ? 98 

Townley, R. G. death of 186 

Trade, prosperous state of 78, 364, 559 

Tread Mill, conducive to health 269. 
adopted by the Royal Marine Corps 641 

Trebarea, visit to 323 

Tumuli, discovered near Amberg 352 

Tunis, visit to 323 

— Abbey, co. Lincoln, described 


Turkey, intelligence from 61, 268, 462,640 

Twining Family, notice of 139 

Umbritti Cantiani Poemata, who the au- 
thor? 194 

Urns, Roman, discovered near York 633 

Vaccination, remarks on 104 

Valerius Maximus, ancient anecdotes of 
40, 503 

Venice, Englishmen buried at 328, 413 

Ventry, Baroness, death of 468 

Verona, Congress of 74. parliamentary 
discussion on 358, 360, 456 

Vice Chancellor's Court, meeting of soli- 
citors respecting 175 

Wakefield, G. bagatelles of 15. 
poetry of 215 

Wakefield's Character of Rev. R. Wood- 
deson 225 

Walsh Family, notice of 386 

Walton's Complete Angler, beauties of 416 

Warburton, Bp. detence of 302. mia- 
statement of 3 

Water-proof Cloth, discovery of 548 

Watmough, G. death.of 571 

Webb, Sir T, death of 471 

Wellesley Family, ancestry of 40 

Wesley, Mrs, death of 91 

West Indies, intelligence from 77 

West, T. death and character 183 

Westminster, ancient royal palace of de- 
scribed 391 

Weston, Richard, notice of 216 

Westons, Earls of Pertiand,noticesof 413 

Wheal, 


on the 
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Wheel, impelled by the wind 364 

Whiteboys, outrages of 364 

Wilford, Col, death of 567 

Willoughby, Lord Hugh, heirs of 194 

Wilson, Sir R. reception in Spain 557 

Windsor, Lord Edward, biographical 
notices of 216, 328 

Wolverhampton Deanery, ancient seal of 
described 306 


Wooddeson, Richard, memoir of 181 
Rev. R. character of 225 

Wookey Hole, 588 

Worthies of London, aceount of 108 

Writing of Ladies, censured 130. de- 

fended 216 

Wynn, Sir R. anecdote of 147 

Young, Charles, memoir of 183 

Zea, Don. F, A. memoir of 84 

Zealand, New, cannibalism in 364 
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Aetress, The 449 

Affection’ s Victim 159 

America, Geography of 524 

Anglo-Saxon Grammar, Elements of 346 

Antiquities, Encyclopedia of 342 

lypse, Exposition of 441 

Badely, Dr. Narrative of the extraordi- 
nary Cure by Prince Hohenlohe 623 

Barker, E. H. Cause of the Greeks 437 

Barnett, F. Memoirs of 616 

Beckmann's Antient Institutions, &c. 
159 

Bible Society, Letter on 145 

Bicknell, J. L. on purity of Election 626 

Blaquiere on the Spanish Revolution 66 

Bond, 7. History of Looe 233, 330 

Booker, Dr. Euthanasia 65 

Borrestein’s Tables 346 

Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar 346 

Botany, Elements of 146, 242 

Britton, J. History of Canterbury Church 
236 

Brougham, H. Letter to 341 

Buonaparte, Life and Conversations of 
55, 253. History of France 51, 154 

Burgess, Bp. on the Greek Original of 
the New Testament 529 

Burns, Pilgrimage to the Land of 528 

Butler, S. Genuine Remains of 246 

Byron, Lord, Heaven and Earth 41. 
Life of 149 

Cabrera, Dr. P. F. Description of an 
Ancient City in Spanish America 329 

Cain, Another 439 

Campan’s Memoirs of Marie Antoinette 
239 

Canterbury Church, History of 236 

Cappe, Mrs. C. Memoirs of 146 

Carey’s Geography of America 524 

Castles, Ancient, Views of 50 

Character, Outlines of 149 

Charles II, Coronation of 57 

Chichester, E. Deism compared with 
Christianity 627 

Christian Knowledge, Report of the So- 
ciety for promoting 618 

ianity, Deism compared with 627 

Christian's Duty 343 

Church of England, Patronage of 247 

Classical Collector’s Vade Mecum 346 


Classical Literature, remarks on 153 

Clias, P. H. Gymnastic Exercises 624 

Clissold, F. Ascent to Mout Blane 626 

Collet, S. Relics of Literature 159 

Columbian Loan, remarks on 159 

Coronation of Charles IT. account of 57 

Crabbe’s Technological Dictionary 331 

Davison, William, Life of 521 

Deism compared with Christianity 627 

D'Israeti’s Curiosities of Literature 43, 
332 

Don Carlos 245 

Dorset, J. Montezuma 615 

Downes’s Letters from Mecklenburg 537 

Draper's Company, Reports of 57 

Druid’s Song 441 

Durham Tract 440 

Ecclesiastes, on the Book of 344 

Election, Purity of, Mode of securing 626 

Elizabeth, Queen, Progresses of 531 

Enchanted Flute 247 

Enfield, History of 425, 535, 619 

England, Letters on 614 

Euthanasia 65 

Fancy, Pleasures of 159 

Forman, Capt. on the Tides 351 

— Encyclopedia of Antiquities 

France, History of 51, 154 

— Capt. Journal to the Polar Sea 

Freemasonry, Antiquities of 617 

George IV. Poem of 159 

Ghost Stories 541 

Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
authenticity vindicated 144 

Greeks, Cause of vindicated 437 

Guatemala, Description of the Ruins of 
an Ancient City in 399 

Gymnastic Exercises, Cause of 624 

Hannibal's Passage over the Alps 443 

Harmonicon, The 59 

Hawkins, Miss, Anecdotes, &c. by 137 

Hayley, W. Life of 538 

Heaven and Earth 41 

Heraldic Anomalies 624 

Highgate Free Grammar School, Ac- 
count of 238 : 

Hillary, on Preservation from Ship- 
wreck 617 
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Hohenlohe, Prince, extraordinary Cure 
by 623. 

Holden on the Book of Ecclesiastes 144 

Home, Pleasures of 159 

Hore Romane 624 


Horncastle, History of 66 

Humane Society, ‘Royat, Report of 617 

Ireland, Travels in 433 

Isabella, a Novel 345 

Jackson's Affection’s Victim 159 

Jeffery, F. Letter to 56 

Johnson, Dr. J. Life of Hayley 538 

Jones, Rev. J. The Martyrs 440 

La Fontaine’s Fables 247 

Langdale’s Dictionary of Yorkshire 141 

Las Cases’ Journal of the private Life of 
Napoleon 55, 253 

Liberal, No. 11. 158 

London 159 

Literature, Curiosities of 45, 332 

Literary Societies, on establishing 541 

London Liberal 159 

Looe, History of 233, 330 

Lord's Prayer, Thoughts on 344 

Loves of the Angels 41 

Mansion, L. on Miniature Painting 346 

Marie Antoinette, Memoirs of 239 

Marriage, Essay on 540 

Martyrs, The 440 

Mason's Political Essays 159 

Maxwell, C. Beauties of Ancient Elo- 
quence 444. The Actress 449 

Mecklenburg, Letters from 527 

Miniature Painting, Art of 346 

Monk, Dean, Sermons by 439 

Mont Blanc, Ascent to 626 

Montezuma, a Tragedy 615 

Moore's Loves of the Angels 41 

Nation, on the real state of 338, 445 

Neele, H. Poems 622 

Nervous Affliction, on 157 

Nichols, J. Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth 531 

Nicolas’s Life of W. Davison 521 

Normandy, Antiquities of 335 

Nursery Guide 159 

Oliver, G. Antiquities of Freemasonry 
617 

Outlines of Character 149 

Oxalic Acid, Nature of 346 

Park, J. R. on the Apocalypse 441 

Peace, Herald of 617 

Peveril of the Peak 48 

Philpotis, Dr. Letter to Mr. Jeffery 5 

Polar Sea, Journey to 428 . 

Political Essays 159 

Polwhele’s Essay on Marriage, &c. 540 

Pope's Customs and Excise Guide 438 

Porter’s Pleasures of Home 159 
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Reid, 7. Travels in Ireland 433 
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Rivington’s Annual Register for!798, 242 

Robinson, Dr. History of Enfield 425, 
535, 619 

Russeli, Lord J.Don Carlos 245 

Sabbath among the Mountains 345 

Scholefield on the Bible Society 145 

Scilly Islands, State of 435 

Serious Musings 440 

Sermons by Worthington 143, Turnour 
438. Monk 439 

Shipwreck, on Preservation from 617 

Shoberl’s World in Miniature 346 

Slack, Rev, S.on Classical Literature 153 

Snape, W. on Nervous Affection 157 

Soligny’s Letters on England 614 

Solomon Logwood, Epistie to 59 

Spanish Revolution, Review of 66 

Stothard, C. 4. Memoirs of 250 

Stroud, T. B. Elements of Botany 146 

Taxation, Relative 609 

Technological Dictionary 331 

Testament, New, on Greek Original of 
529 

Thomson's Nursery Guide 159 

Thomson, A. T. Elements of Botany 242 

Thompson, T.History of Ravenspurne 139 

Thyer, R. Butler’s Remains 246 

Tides, on the Cause of 151 

Turner, D, Antiquities of Normandy 335 

Turnour, Rev. E, J. Druid’s Song 441, 
Sermon by 438 

Usher's Version of the Psalms 541 

Vaux, T. on relative Taxation 609 

Venables, Dr. on Oxalic Acid 346 

Walker, Sir E. Coronation of Charles I1.5 J 

Watts, Dr. Miscellaneous Thoughts 44 

—- A. A. Poetical Sketches 432 

Waverley, Author of, illustrated 346 

Weir's Wistory of Horncastle 66 

Wicklow, Guide to 237 

Witkinson, T. on the Prophecies 441 

Wiz's Plain Reasons 346 

Wolferstan’s Enchanted Flute, &c. and 
Fables from La Fontaine 247 

Woodley’s State of the Scilly Islands 425 
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Adams, H. Dictionary of all Religions 
543 


R. Religious World displayed 542 
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160 

Aikin, Dr. J. Memoir of 160 

Artis, E. T. Durobrive of Antoninus 
identified 543 

Baboo Ram Comul's Bengalee Version 
of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary 543 

Bakewell’s Residence in Savoy, &c. 67 

Beckmann’s Ancient Institutions, &c. 67 

Bell's Manual of Mutual Instruction 160 

Biagioli’s Decameron of Boccacio 543 

Bird's Poetical Memoirs 160 

Biakeweill’s Residence in the Alps 542 

Blore’s Monumental Remains 67 

Boaden’s Life of J. P. Kemble 351 

Bonfigii’s Travels in Egypt 161 

Boone's Poetical Sketch 450 

Bowditch’s Sketch of the Portuguese Es- 
tablishment in Congo, &c. 160 

Brayley, E.W. on Meteorites 450 

Bridgnorth, History of 194 

Britton's Canterbury Cathedral 160 

Buckler’s Views of Fonthill Abbey 67 

Bunce, W. Coronation, a Poem 257 

Burges, G. The Son of Erin 257 

Cambridge Tart 257 

Campan’sMemoirs of Marie Antoinette 67 

Campbell, A. Appeal on behalf of the 
Church 257 

Card’s Life of Bp. Burnet 450 

Carey, Dr. Regent’s Classics 160 

~—— F. Bengalee Version of Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary 543 

Carey's Tour in France 450 

Cartwright, Major, Englisb Constitution 
450 

Cary and Lea's Geography of America 
and the West Indies 257 

Cassan, Rev. S. H. Episcopi Salisburi- 
enses 257 

Chalmers, A. Memoirs of the Founders, 
&c. of Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
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Charles II. Memoirs of the Court of 67 

Church and Clergy, Vindication of 257 

Cloutt's Edition of Dr. Owen’s Works 350 

Collyer, Dr. Scripture Comparison 256 

Corregio, Life of 542 

Correspondent’s Assistant 543 

Countess, The young 543 

Cor, J. H. Harmony of the Scriptures 
vindicated 449 

Cramp’s Tribute of Affection 350 

Cruikshank's Points of Humour 450 

Cruise, Capt. Residence in New Zealand 
450 

Cunningham's Mark Mavrabin 450 


Daniell, W. Picturesque Voyage found 
Great Britain 542 

Daniell’s Meteorological Essays 450 

Demosthenes and Eschines, Works of 67 

Dibdin's Library Companion 67 

Disappointment, The 67 

Dorking, Promenade round 350 

Don Juan, additional Cantos 160 

Doumouriez, Gen. Funeral Oration on 
351 

Dove's Tales for my Pupils 450 

Dubois, C. on Genera of Shells 450 

Dumpton Cave, Hermit of 67 

Dunlop's History of Roman Literature 
66 


Dwight on Education 450 

Dyer’s Privileges of Cambridge Univer- 
sity 290 

Edward Neville, a Novel 450 

Elegant Extracts in Verse 250 

Ellis, H. Original Letters 67 

Elmes, J. Life of Sir Christ. Wren 160 

Emancipation, a Poem 543 

Faber, Rev. G. S. on the Patriarchal, 
pm, and Christian Dispensations 
160 

Facetie Cantabrigienses 543 

Faden's Map of Spain and Portugal 351 

Flora Domestica 450 

Fosbroke, J. Affection of the Kidneys 67 

Foster, Dr, on Atmospheric Phenomena 
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France, W. The Faith once delivered to 
the Saints 450 
Franklin, Capt. Journey to the Polar 
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Gell, Sir W. Tour through the Morea 66 
Glen, Rev. W. Tour from Astrachan to 
Karass 66 
Godwin's History of England 67 
Gray, W. Remembrance 257 
Gurney, G. on Crystallization 542 
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Hayden, Rev. J. Sermon by 66 
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Hore Romane, 257 
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Landor’s Cwunversations of Eminent 
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Landseer’s Lectures on Hieroglyphics 


542 
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Le Keuz’s Views of Churches 543 

Liberalism, Essay on 350 
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450 
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Moore’s Life of Sheridan 543 
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Napoleon Anecdotes 257 

Nash’s Views in Paris 450 
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350. Views of Churches 543 

Neale, H. Poems by 67 

Nichols, James, on the obligations due 
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Nicolas’s Life of W. Davison 257 
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450 
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Progresses of King James 67 

Pugin’s Specimen’s of Gothic Architec- 
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Quentin Durward 351 
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Gen. memoirs of 
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Ringan Gilhaise 351 

Robinson, Dr. History of Enfield 257 
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Ross, J. Translation of the Gulistan 67 

Ross, Thomasina, Translation of Bou- 
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terature 66 

Rudge, Dr. Lectures on Genesis 257 

Russia, New 257 

Sabbath among the Mountains 67 
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chitecture and Innovations of 160 

Schleusner, J. F. Novus Thesaurus Phi- 
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Scoresby’s Voyage to Greenland 68 

Scott's History of England 66 

Serjeant B » Life and Travels of 450 

Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata 350. 
Illustration of Oxfordshire 351 

Smith, Sir J. E. English Flora 257 

Soldier, Life of-257 

Soligny, Count, Letters of 67 

Lamarovyovooroyia 67 

Southwell’s Mary Magdalene’s Funeral 
Tears 257 

Spurdens’ Translation of Longinus 257 

Stackhouse’s Zoodiacal Chart 450 

Stewart's Collections and Recollections 
67 

Sula and Parga, History of 351 

Sulkowski’s Tour in Egypt, &c. 160 

Swan, Rev. C. Sermons by 351 

Taylor's Arithmetical Notation 450 

Tennant, W. Cardinal Beaton 351 

Thessaly, Flood of 67 

Thornton's East India Calculator 450 

Tilloch, Dr. A. on the Apocalypse 351 

Townsend, F. on Baronies by Writ 67 

Turner, S. History of England 67 

Two Broken Hearts, a Tale 351 

Ure, Dr. A. Berthollet on Dyeing 543 

Uvedale's Chart of the Hebrew Language 
351 

Vaughan, Rev. E. T. Translation of Lu- 
ther on the Bondage of the Will 256 

Vaux, T. on relative Taxation 351 
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Warner, Rev. R. illustrations of the No- 
vels by the Author of Waverley 450 
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il, verses on 354 

Arundeli, Mary, epitaph 516 

fn gun on one 165 

Ballad, ancient Spanish 259 

Barton, B. sonnet to Winter 73 

Birth-day, \ines on 164, 260 

Booker, E. L. lines on the death of 72 

Bowles, Rev. W. L. epitaph on Benjamin 
Tremlyn 73 

Bunce, W. stanzas on the Coronation 453 

Burial Ground, Jewish, lines occasioned 
by a residence near 635 

Byron’s Heaven and Earth, extracts 
from 43, 44, 158 

Cadet, embarking for India, lines to 636 

Camellia Japonica, lines to 260 

Chamberlin, M. bymn for Winter 71. 
Triomphs of Divine Revelation 549 

Change thy Mind sinoe she does change60 

Charity School, epigram on reading an 
inscription on 260 

Charm, The 73 

Christy, lines to 529 

Cooke, Dr. J. on the death of 260 

Corbet, Bp. three poems by 306, 309 

Coronation, stanzas on 453 

Cowper, W. Sonnet to Hayley 539 

Dartmoor, extract from the poem of 354 

Daughter, \ines by,toadeceasedmother73 

Drake, Dr. \ineson Duncomb Park 142 

Druid's Song 442 

Duncombe, Thomas, lines to 142 

Elegiac Lines 166 

Eliza, lines to 356 

Enchanted Flute, extract from 247 

Epigram, two Latin Epigrams on Law- 
yers 120. by Dr. Jenner 165. in reply 
to Dr. Jenner 454. on reading an in- 
scription on a charity school 260 

Epitaphs, monumental 356 

Essex, Earlof, stanzas by 60 

Evening Watk, in March 258 

Friendship, stanzas to 71 

Gaelic Prophecy 212 

George IV. on the Coronation of 453 

Gray, Robert, epitaph on 588 

Hardy, S. stanzas to Friendship 71 

Hart, Percival, inscription on 579 

Hemans, Mrs. \ines on Dartmoor 354 

Holiand, Lord, stanzas by 166 

Hope, stanzas on 73 

Hours, sonnet to 454 

Hyman, for Winter 71 

India, cadet embarking for, lines to 636 

Inez, lines to 550 

Infant, on the death of one 550 

Jenner, Dr.epigram by 165. impromptu 
in reply to his epigram 454. epitaph 
on an ass 165. proposed inscription for 
the tomb of ibid. 

Jewish Burial Ground, lines occasioned 
by a residence near 635 

Jingler, The, to his first love 529 

Jones's Martyrs, extract 441 
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Juan I. of Castille, ballad on 259 

Kemble, J.character of 258 

Knife, lines on 582 

L’ Ennuyeuse Absence 356 

Lenoir, Mrs, to W H—— 58¢ 

Let not Hazel Eyes despair 165 

Literary Fund Society, stanzas for anni- 
versary of 453 

Love and Folly, fable of 247 

March, Evening Walk in 258 

Mayne, J. Winter Scenes 164 

Moore, E. poetical effusions of 215 

Moore's Loves of the Angels, extracts 
from 42, 43 

Morning, sonnet to 550 

Mother, \ines by a daughter to 73 

Mother's Legacy, 356 

Newspaper, The \64 

Nichols, J. Lines on bis Birth day 164 

Nut Brown Maid, additional Stanzas 503 

Old Gown, stanzas to my 165 

Old Man's Triumph over Time 73 

Pen, apostrophe to my 454 

Philander, sonnet to 636 

Pitt, W. vbirth-day of 550 

Poets, auncient English, elegie on 226 

Revelation, Divine, Triumph of 549 

Reynolds, Sir J. lives on his picture of 
Samuel praying 166 

Russel, Lord John, Don Carlos, extracts 
from 246 

Sailor's Return 71 

Salmon, T. S. Stonehenge 549 

Snow, J. stanzas by 453 

Somersetshire, lines on 407, 583 

Sonnets, to Winter 73. by Lord Holland 
166, tothe Hours 454. to an Atheist 
i6. to Morning 550. to Evening ib. 
to Philander 636 

Spanish Ballad, translated 259 

Spanish Bonds, lines on increasing the 
value of 260 

Spring, lines on 164 

Stanwell, lines suggested while proceed- 
ing by 72 

Stonehenge, lines on 127. Newdigate 
Prize Poem 549. another poem on ii 

Swatiow, stanzas to 453 

Taylor, J. character of Mr. Kemble 258. 
on Mr. Pitt’s birth-day 550 

Temptation, The 355 

Time, Old Man’s Triumph over 73 

Townley, R. G. elegiac lines on 166 

Zremlyn, Benj. epitaph on 73 

Turnour, E. J. Druid’s Song 442 

Wakefield, G. poetical effusions of 215 

Watts, A. A. Lines to Mr. Croly 432, to 
the First Born id. 

Wiffen, J. H. to Inez 550 

Willy and Helen, lines on 529 

Winter, Hymn for 71. sonnet to 73 

Winter Scenes, 164 

Wolferstan, Mrs. Enchanted Flute 247. 
Love and Folly i6. Sonnets by 454 

Yew, inscription on 466 

Zephyr, address to 636 
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ABBOTT, Justice 
175. W. 82 
Abbs, H. 93 
Abdy, Miss 465. J.C. 
464 
Abercromby 553, 
554, 556. T. St. 
Clair 572 
Aberdeen, Earl 353, 
454 
Abisbal 171, 556 
Acland, Sir J.P.364. 
Sir T. 545 
A’Court, SirW. 267, 
639 
Acton, W. 177 
Adam 351 
Adams, Col. 465. E. 
471. J. 368. M.C. 
368. W.D. 271 
Adder 638 
Adderley, M. 368 
Adeane, R. J. 383 
Aird, J. 985 
Airy 66, 160 
Aitcheson, R. 82 
Akenside, Dr. 182 
Alan 218, 412 
Alcock 16 bis 
Alder, S. A. J. 366 
Aldrich, A. 190. W. 
464 ; 
Aldus 482 
Alexander 366. Dr. 
366, 553 
Allan, J. 571 bis 
Allen, B. H. 643. F. 
574. J. 82. Lieut. 
J. 94 
Allenson, Sir W.489 
Alston, T. 189, 285 
Altavilla 163 
Althorp, Lord 359, 
458 
Altree, C. 178 
Amarante 268 
Ambroise 582 
Ambrosio, P. L. 558 
Amherst, Lord 271 
Amos, S. 368 
Amyot 353 
Anderson 477.H.366 
Andrew, J. 187 
Andrews, Lieut.573. 
C.82, 379. E. 177. 
R. C, 92 
Anglona, Prince 639 


Angouleme, Duke 
171, 265,267,361, 
362, 459, 556,639 

Annandale 386 

Annesley, Maj. 643. 
W.561 

Anson, Lord 372 

Anthoine, M. 177 

Antrobus, G. C. 176 

Applewhaite, E. 367 

Arabin, S. 366 

Arbuthnot, Dr. 366. 
C. 177, 271 

Archdeacon, P. J. 82 

Armistead 561 

Armstrong 227.S.E. 


465 
Arnold, Dr. 566. E. 


572 

Arrow, A. 604. J. 
604 

Arrowsmith, A. 474 

Arthur, C. 574 

Arundell, J. 516. M. 
516, T.516. W. 
272 

Ash, Dr. 326 

Asheton, Dr. 187 

Ashley, Lord 379 

Aspland, T. 187 

Aston, B. 470. Lady 
J. 188 

Athill, L. 561 

Atkinson 359. F. 
644 

Atkyns, M. E. 178 

Attersal, J. 95 

Aubrey 127. Maj.G. 
643. G. W. 272 

Aucher 66 

Aumer 79 

Austen, J. 382. T. 
175 

Austin, A.464. C.66 

Avonmore, Lord 637 

Baber 546 

Bacchiller 217 

Bacon, A. 517. M. 
178. M.A. 643 

Bacot, J. S. 190 

Bage, C.93 

Bagge, J. 471 

Bagnors, Duke 389 

Baildon, C. H. 190 

Bailey, F. 643. J, 
175 

Baily 573 


Bailye, H. 64 

Baines 217 

Baker, Mrs. 651, E. 
81. R.G. 271. 1. 
82. W. 367 

Baldwyn 580 

Bale, A. 286 

Balfour, Gen. 366. 
B. T. 83. J. 381 

Ball, H. 368 

Ballard, 1. 464. J. 
561 

Ballot 581 

Bally, J.574 

Balme, E. 91 

Bandenel, B. 367 

Bankes 66, 360, 456, 
554, 556 

Banks 2. Sir J, 230 

Barbauld, Mrs, 87 

Baring 262, 456, 
547, 560. A. 262, 
555. B. 562. E. 
372. Sir T. 459 

Barker,A. 574. E.H. 
282. J. R. 465. 
L. 178 

Barlow, J.564 

Barnard 347, 348, 
353. E.W. 643 

Barnardiston,N.174 

Barnes, Sir E. 271, 
366. F. 561. M.A. 
465 

Barnett, H. 477 

Baron, Dr. !79 

Barrere 565 

Barrett, S. M. 368 

Barrington, Adm. 
370. H. 562 

Barritte, A. G. 465 

Barrow 82. Mrs. 476. 
J. el 

Barry, Col. 359,361, 
455, 458, 552,556, 
285. J.M.176 

Bartlett, 8.178. W. 
O. 368 

Barton, J. 284. W. 
630 

Barwell 26. S. H. 
272 

Barwise, Capt. O, 
475 

Basire, J. 284 

Baskerville 303 

Bateman, T, 175 
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Batburst 479 
Earl 176, 


Ly. Ch.72 
Baty, J. 477 
Bawdwen 574 
Bayard 651 
Bayley 17. Justice 
175 
Bayly 572 
Baynes, Mrs. 478 
Bazan, Col. 460 
Beachcroft, M, 382 
Beale, J. 191 
Beauclerck, D. 644 
Beauclerk 66 
Beaufleur 561 
Beaufort, Duke 379 
Beaven, C. 178 
Becher 360 
Beckett, M. 93 
Beckford 79, 547 
Beckley, T. 643 
Beckwith, A. 178. 
Gen. Sir G. 285. 
T. 82 
Bedford, C.181. E. 
93. M. 178. W.R, 
643 
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Duke 377 
Bedwell, E. 285 
Beetenson, S. 573 
Beevor 465 
Belanger 431 
Belcher, A. B. 643. 
P. 571 
Belgrave, Lady E. 
367 


Bellamy 404 
Bellers, R. 178 
Belluno, Duke 171 
Beltz 353 
Benbow, Col. 194 
Benett, Lady 476 
Bennet, H. G. 263, 
360, 554, 262 
Bennett 175, 475. 
C. 368. E. 644. 
M. A. 644. 8. 572 
Benson 406. G.L.81 
Bentinck, Ld. J. 3663 
Lord W. 270, 463, 
560 
Beresford,Lieut.-col. 
562. Sir J.P.271 
Lord 366,176 
Berkeley 279 
Berry 
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Exratum.—P. 513. b. 1. 13.—After “* medium of their works,’’ add “ The philosophy 


of Votney is of a different complexion. 
and untenable,”’ 


&c. 


His political axioms are radically bad 


*,* For the Index to the Embellishments, see p. iv. 
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